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WINTER RHAPSODY. 


. BY CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


yl Meee. 


Tuank Heaven! Summer and Au- 
tumn are both dead and buried at 
last, and white lie the snow on their 
graves ! Youth is the season of all 
sorts of insolence, and therefore we 
can forgive and forget almost any 
thing in Spring. He has always been 
a privileged personage; and we have 
no doubt that he played his pranks 
even in Paradise, To-day, he meets 
you unexpectedly on the hill-side; 
and was there ever a face in this 
world so celestialized by smiles! 
All the features are framed of light. 
Black eyes are beads—blue eyes are 
diamonds. Gaze, then, into the blue 
eyes of Spring, and you feel that in 
the untroubled lustre, there is some- 
thing more sublime than in the heights 
of the cloudless heavens, or in the 
depths of the waveless seas. More 
sublime, because essentially spirit- 
ual. There stands the young Angel, 
entranced in the conscious mys- 
tery of his own beautiful and blessed 
being; and the earth which we mor- 
tal creatures tread, becomes all at 
once fit region for the sojourn of the 
immortal Son of the Morning. So 
might some great painter image the 
First-born of the Year, till nations 
adored the picture. To-morrow you 
repair, with hermit steps, to the 
mount of the Vision, and, 


“* Fierce as ten furies, terrible as Hell,” 


Spring clutches you by the hair, with 

the fingers of frost; blashes a storm 

of sleet in your face, and finishes, 

perhaps, by folding you in a winding- 
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sheet of snow, in which you would 
infallibly perish but for a pocket- 
pistol of Glenlivet. The day afte: 
to-morrow, you behold him—Sprin 
—walking along the firmament, sad, 
but not sullen—mournful, but not 
miserable—disturbed, but not des- 
pairing—now coming out towards 
you in a burst of light—and now fa- 
ding away from you ina gathering of 
apie as one might figure in 
iis imagination, a fallen Angel. On 
Thursday, confound you if you know 
what the devil to make of his Spring- 
ship. There he is, stripped to the 
buff—playing at hide-and-seek, hare- 
and-hound, with a queer crazy crony 
of his in a fur-cap, swandown waist- 
coat, and hairy breeches, Lodbrog or 
Winter. You turn up the whites of 
your eyes, and the browns of your 
hands in amazement, till the Two, by 
way of change of pastime, cease their 
mutual vagaries, and, like a couple of 
hawks diverting themselves with an 
owl, in conclusion buffet you off the 
premises. You insertthe occurrence, 
with suitable reflections, in your 
Meteorological Diary, under the 
head—Spring. On Friday, nothi 
is seen of you but the blue tip o 
your nose, for you are confined to 
bed by rheumatism, and nobody ad- 
mitted to your sleepless sanctum 
but your condoling Mawsey. Tis 
a pity. For never since the flood- 
greened earth, on her first resurrec- 
tion-morn, laughed around Ararat, 
spanned was she by such a Rainbow! 
y all that is — and vanishing, 
K 
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the arch seems many miles broad, 
and many, many miles high, and all 
creation to be gladly and gloriously 
gathered together—without being 
crowded—plains, woods, villages, 
towns, hills, and clouds, beneath the 
path-way of Spring, once more an 

el—an unfallen Angel! While the 
tinge that trembles into transcendent 
hues—fading and fluctuating—deep- 
ening and dying—now gone, as if for 
ever—and now back again in an in- 
stant, as if breathing and alive—is 
felt, during all that wavering visita- 
tion, to be of all sights the most 
evanescent, and yet inspirative of a 
beauty-born belief, bright as the sun 
that flung the image on the cloud,— 
profound as the gloom it illumines— 
that it shone and is shining there at 
the bidding of Him who inhabiteth 
eternity. The grim noon of Saturday, 
after a moaning morning, and one 
silent intermediate lour of gravelike 
stillness, _— to gleam fitfully with 
lightning like a maniac’s eye; and 
list! is not that 


“ The sound 
Of thunder heard remote ?” 


On earth wind there is none—not 
so much as a breath. But there is a 
strong wind in heaven—for see how 
that huge cloud-city, a night within a 
day,comes moving onalong thehidden 
Mountain-tops, and hangs over the 
loch all at once black as pitch, ex- 
cépt that here and there a sort of 
sullen purple heaves upon the long 
slow swell, and here and there 
along the shores—how caused we 
know not—are seen, but heard not, 
the white melancholy breakers! Is 
no one smitten blind? No! Thank 
God! But ere the thanksgiving has 
been worded, an airquake has split 
asunder the cloud-city, the night 
withiu the day, and all its towers and 
temples are disordered along the 
firmament, to a sound that might 
waken the dead. Where are ye, ye 
echo-hunters, that grudge not to pur- 
chase —— explosions on 
Lowood bowling-green, at four shil- 
lings the blast? See! there are our 
artillery-men stalking from battery 
to battery—all hung up aloft facing 
the west—or “ each standing by his 
gun,” with lighted match moving 
or motionless, Shadows-figures, an 

all: clothed in black-blue uniform, 
with blood-red facings, portentously 
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glancing in the Sun, as he strives to 
struggle into heaven. The Generalis- 
simo of all the forces, who is he but— 
Spring ?—Hand in hand with Spring, 
Sabbath descends from heaven unto 
earth; and are not their feet beau- 


tiful on the mountains ? Small as is 
the voice of that tinkling bell from 
that humble spire, overtopped by its 
coeval trees, yet is it heard in the 
heart of infinitude. So is the bleat- 
ing of these silly sheep on the braes 
—and so is that voice of psalms, 
all at once rising so spirit-like, as if 
the very kirk were animated, and 
sang a joyous song in the wilderness 
to the ear of the Most High. For all 
things are under his care—those that, 
as we dream, have no life—the 
flowers, and the herbs, and the trees, 
—those that some dim scripture 
seems to say, when they die, utterly 
perish—and those that all bright 
scripture, whether written in the 
book of God, or the book of Nature, 
declares will live for ever! 
If such be the character of Spring, 
gentle reader, wilt thou not forgetand 
orgive—with us—much occasional 
conduct on his part that appears not 
only inexplicable, but incomprehen- 
sible? But we cannot extend the 
same indulgence to Summer and to 
Autumn. Summer is a season come 
to the years of discretion, and ought 
to conduct himself like astaid, sober, 
sensible, middle-aged man, not past, 
but passing, his prime. Now, Summer, 
we are sorry to say it, has lately be- 
haved in a way to make his best 
friends ashamed of him—in a way 
absolutely disgraceful to a person 
of his time of life. Having pickeda 
quarrel with the Sun—his benefactor 
—nay his father, what else could he 
expect but that that enlightened 
Christian would altogether withhold 
his countenance from so undutiful 
and ungrateful a child, and leave him 
to travel along the mire and beneath 
the clouds ? For some weeks Summer 
was sulky—and sullenly scurned to 
shed a tear. His eyes were like ice. 
By and by, like a great school-boy, 
he began to whine and whimper— 
and when he found that that would 
not do, he blubbered like the booby 
of the lowest form. Still the Sun 
would not look on him—or if he did, 
*twas with a sudden and short half- 
smile, half-scowl, that froze the in- 
grate’s blood. At last the Summer 
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grew contrite, and the Sun forgiving; 
the one burst out into a flood of tears, 
the other into a flood of light. In 
simple words, the Summer wept and 
the Sun smiled—and for one broken 
month there was a perpetual alterna- 
tion of rain and radiance. How beau- 
tiful is penitence! How beautiful for- 
giveness ! For one week the Summer 
was restored to his pristine peace 
and old luxuriance, and the desert 
blossomed like the rose. 

Therefore ask we the Summer’s 
pardon for thanking heaven that he 
is dead. Would that he were alive 

ain, and buried not for ever be- 
neath the yellow forest leaves! O 
thou first, faint, fair, fine tinge of 
dawning Light, that streaks the still- 
sleeping yet just-waking face of the 
morn, Light and no-Light, a shadowy 
Something that as we gaze is felt to 
be growing into an emotion that must 
be either Innocence or Beauty, or 
both blending together into devotion 
before Deity, once more duly visi- 
ble in the divine colouring that fore- 
bodes another day to mortal life,— 
before Thee what holy bliss to kneel 
upon the greensward in some forest 
glade, while every leaf is a-tremble 
with dewdrops, and the happy little 
birds are beginning to twitter, yet 
motionless among the boughs,—be- 
fore Thee to kneel as at a shrine, and 
breathe deeper and deeper,—as the 
lustre waxeth purer and purer, 
brighter and more bright, till range 
after range arise of crimson clouds 
in altitude sublime, and breast above 
breast expands of yellow woods 
softly glittering in their far-spread 
magnificence,—then what holy bliss 
to breathe deeper and deeper unto 
Him who holds in the hollow of 
his hand the heavens and the earth, 
our high but most humble orisons ! 
But now it is day, and broad-awake 
seems the whole joyful world. The 
clouds —lustrous no more—are all 
anchored on the sky, white as fleets 
waiting for the wind. Time is not felt 
—and one might dream that the day 
was to endure for ever. Yet lo! that 
great river rolls on in the light—and 
why will he leave those lovely inland 
woods for the naked shores! Why 
—why, responds some voice—hurry 
we on our own lives—impetuous and 
passionate far more than he with all 
his cataracts—as if anxious to for- 
sake the regions of the upper day for 
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the dim place from which we yet 
recoil in fear—the dim place which 
imagination sometimes seems to see, 
even through the sunshine, beyond 
the bourne of this our unintelligible 
being, stretching sea-like into a still 
more mysterious night! Long as a 
midsummer day is, it has gone by 
like a Heron’s flight. Lo! the sun is 
setting!—and let him set without 
being scribbled upon by Christopher 
North. We took a pen-and-ink sketch 
of him in a “ Day on Windermere.” 
Poor nature is much to be pitied 
among painters and poets. They are 
perpetually falling into 


‘* Such perusal of her face 
As they would draw it,” 


And often must she be sick of the 
Curious Impertinents. But a Curi- 
ous Impertinent are not we—if ever 
there was one beneath the skies—a 
devout worshipper of Nature; and 
though we often seem to heed not 
her shrine—it stands in our imagina- 
tivn, like a temple in a perpetual 
Sabbath. 

It was poetically and piously said 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, in last 
month’s Noctes, that there was no 
such thing in nature as bad wea- 
ther. Take last Summer, which we 
began this article by abusing in good 
set terms. Its weather was broken, 
but not bad ; and much various beau- 
ty and sublimity is involved in the 
epithet “ broken,” when — to 
“the season of the year.” Common- 
place people, especially town-dwell- 
ers, who flit into the country for a 
few months, have a silly and absurd 
idea of Summer, which all the atmo- 
spherical phenomena fail to drive out 
of their foolish fancies. They insist 
on its remaining with us for half a 
year at least, and on its being dressed 
in its Sunday’s best every day in the 
week, as long as they continue in 
country quarters. The Sun must 
rise, like alabourer, at the very ear- 
liest hour, shine all day, and go to 
bed late, else they treat him con- 
tumeliously, and declare that he is 
not worth his meat. Should he 
retire occasionally behind a cloud, 
which it seems most natural and rea- 
sonable for one to do who lives so 
much in the public eye, why a whole 
watering-place, uplifting a face of 
dissatisfied expostulation to heaven, 
exclaims, “ Where is the Sun? Are 
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we never to have any Sun?” They 
also insist that there shall be no rain 
of more than an hour’s duration in 
the day-time, but that it shall all fall 
by night. Yet, when the Sun does 
exert himself, as if at their bidding, 
and is shining, as he supposes, to their 
heart’s content, up go a hundred 
green parasols in his face, enough to 
startle the celestial steeds in his 
chariot, while a hundred voices 


* Cry, d—n it, how hot we shall be !" 


A broken summer for our senses 
and our soul! Now and thena few 
continuous days—perhaps a whole 
week—but, if that be denied, now 
and then, 


‘* Like angel visits, few and far between,” 


a single Day—blue-spread over hea- 
ven, green-spread over earth—no 
cloud above, no shade below, save 
that dove-coloured marble lying mo- 
tionless like the mansions of peace, 
and that pensive gloom that falls from 
some old castle or venerable wood— 
the stillness of a sleeping joy, to our 
heart profounder than that of death, 
in the air, in the sky, and resting on 
our mighty mother’s undisturbed 
breast—no lowing on the hills, no 
bleating on the , Bovina Ne rivers 
almost silent as lochs, and the lochs, 
just visible in their aerial purity, 
floating dream-like between earth and 
sky, embued with the beauty of both, 
and seeming to belong to either, as 
the heart melts to human tenderness, 
or beyond all mortal loves the ima- 
gination soars! Such days seem now 
to us—as memory and imagination 
half restore and half create the past 
into such weather as may have shone 
over the bridal morn of our first 

arents in Paradise—to have been 

equent—nay, to have lasted all the 
Summer long—when our boyhood 
was bright from the hands of God. 
Each of those days was in itself a 
life! Yet all those sunny lives melted 
into one Summer—andall those Sum- 
mers formed one continuous bliss. 
Storms and snows vanished out of 
our ideal year; and then, morning, 
noon, and night, wherever we breath- 
ed, we felt, what now we but know, 
the inmost meaning of that profound 
verse of Virgil the Divine— 


* Devenere locos letos, et amena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque heatas, 
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Largior hic campos cther 
vestit 

Purpureo; solemque suum, sua sidera 
norunt.” 


et lumine 


Few—no such days as those seem 
now ever to be born. Sometimes 
we indeed gaze through the face 
into the heart of the sky, and fora 
moment feel that the ancient glory 
of the heavens has returned on our 
dream of life. But to the perfect 
beatitude of the skies, there comes 
from the soul within us a mournful 
— that betokens some wide 
and deep—some everlasting change. 
Joy is not now what joy was of yore; 
like a fine Genel with a flaw is 
now Imagination’s eye ; other motes 
than those that float through ether 
cross between its orb and the sun; 
the “ fine gold has become dim,” 
with which morning and evening of 
old embossed the skies; the dew- 
drops are not now the pearlins once 
they were, left on 


“* Flowers, and weeds as beautiful as 
flowers,” 

by angels’ and by fairies’ wings; 

knowledge, custom, experience, fate, 

fortune, error, vice, and sin, have 

dulled, and darkened, and deadened 


* All the mysterious world of eye and 
ear,” 


and the soul, unable to bring over 
the Present the ineffable bliss and 
beauty of the Past, almost faints 


“ As coming events cast their shadows 
before,” 


to think what a ghastly thunder- 
gloom may, by Providence, be re- 
served for the Future ! 

Yet think not, gentle reader, that 
things are altogether so bad with us 
as this strain—sincere though it be 
as a stream from the sacred moun- 
tains—might seem to declare. Wecan 
yet enjoy a broken Summer. It would 
do your heart good to see us hob- 
bling with our crutch along the High- 
land! hills, sans great-coat or umbrella, 
in a summer-shower, aiblins cap in 
hand that our hair may grow, up 
to the knees in the bonny bloomin 
heather, or clambering, like an old 
goat, among the cliffs. Nothing so 
good for gout or rheumatism as to 
get wet through, while the thermo- 
meter keeps ranging between 60° and 
70°, three times a-day. What re- 
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freshment in the very sound—Soak- 
ing! Old bones wax dry—nerves 
numb—sinews stiff—flesh frail—and 
there is asad drawback on the Whole 
Duty of Man. But a sweet, soft, 
sou’-wester blows “ caller” on our 
craziness, and all our pores instinc- 
tively open their mouths at the ap- 
proach of rain. Oh! look but at 
those dozen downward showers, all 
denizens of heaven, how black, and 
blue, and bright they in their glee 
are streaming, and gleaming athwart 
the sunny mountain-gloom, while 
ever as they descend on earth, lift 
up the streams along the wilderness 
louder and louder a choral song! 
Look now at the heather—and smile 
whenever henceforth you hear people 
talk of purple. You have been wont 
to call a gold guinea or a sovereign 
yellow—but if you have got one in 
your pocket, place it on your palm 
and in the light of that broom, is it not 
a dirty brown? You have read Cole- 
ridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” and re 

member the lines, 

** While ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald.” 


Nay, you have an emerald ring on 
your finger—but how grey it looks 
beside the green of those brackens, 
that pasture, that wood! Purple, 
yellow, and green, you have now seen, 
sir, for the first time in your life. 
Widening and widening over your 
head, all the while you have been 
gazing on the heather, the broom, 
the bracken, the pastures, and the 
woods, have the eternal heavens been 
preparing for you a vision of the 
sacred Blue. Is not that an Indigo 
Divine? Or, if you scorn that merean- 
tile and manufacturing image, steal 
that blue from the sky, and let the 
lady of your love tinge but her eye- 
lids with one touch, and a saintlier 
beauty will be in her upward looks 
as she beseeches heaven to bless thee 
in her prayers! Set slowly—slowly 
—slowly—O Sun of Suns! as may be 
allowed by the laws of Nature. For 
not long after Thou hast sunk behind 
those mountains into the sea, will 
that celestial rosy-rep be taberna- 
cled in the heavens ! 

Meanwhile, three of the dozen 
showers have so soaked and steeped 
our old crazy carcass in refreshment, 
and restoration, andrenewal of youth, 
that we should not be surprised were 
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we to outlive that raven croaking in 

ure gaieté du caur on the cliff. 

hree score and ten years! Poo— 
tis a pitiful span. At a hundred we 
shall cut capers—for twenty years 
more keep to the Highland fling— 
and at the close of other twenty, jig 
it into the grave to that matchless 
strathspey, the Reel o’ Tullochgo- 
rum ! 

Having thus made our peace with 
last Summer, can we allow the Sun 
to go down on our wrath towards the 
Autumn, whose back we yet see on 
the horizon, before he turn about 
to bow adieu to our hemisphere? 
Hollo! meet us half-way in yonder 
immense field of potatoes, our wor- 
thy Season, and among these peace- 
makers, the Mealies and the Waxies, 
shall we two smoke together the 
camulet or cigar of reconciliation. 
The floods fell, and the folk feared 
famine. The people whined over 
the smut in wheat, and pored pale 
on the monthly agricultural report. 
Grain grew greener and greener— 
reapers stood at the crosses of vil- 
lages, towns, and cities, wer ws. 
from one to another comfortless 
quechs o’ sma’ yill, with their straw- 
bound sickles hanging idle across 
their shoulders, and with unhired- 
looking faces, as ragged a company 
as if you were to dream of a Sympo- 
sium of Scarecrows, Alarmed ima- 
gination beheld harvest treading on 
the heels of Christmas, 

* And Britain sadden’d at the long delay !” 
When, whew! to dash the dismal 
predictions of foolish and false pro- 
phets, came rustling from all the airts, 
far and wide over the rain-drenched 
kingdom, the great armament of the 
Autumnal Winds! Groaned the 
grain, as in sudden resurrection it 
ifted up its head, and knew that 
again the Sun was in Heaven. Death 
became Life; and the hearts of the 
husbandmen sang aloud for joy. 
Like Turks the reapers brandished 
their sickles in the breezy light, and 
every field glittered with Christian 
crescents. Auld wives and bits o” 
weans mingled on the rig—kilted 
to the knees, like the comely cum- 
mers, and the handsome hizzies, and 
the lusome lassies wi? their silken 
snoods—among the a 
Highlandmen and the bandy Irishers, 
brawny all, and with hook, scythe, or 
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flail, inferior to none of the children 
of men. The scene lies in Scotland— 
but now, too, is England “ Merry 
England” indeed, and outside pas- 
sengers on a thousand coaches see 
stooks rising like stacks, and far and 
wide, over the tree-spreckled cham- 
paign, rejoice in the sun-given pro- 
mise of a glorious harvest-home. In- 
tervenes the rest of two sunny Sab- 
baths sent to dry the brows of labour, 
and give the last ripeness to the over- 
laden stalks that, top-heavy with 
aliment, fall over, in their yellowy 
whiteness, into the fast reaper’s 
hands. Few fields now—but one 
here and there—thin and greenish, 
of cold, unclean, or stony soil—are 
waving in the shadowy winds—for 
all is reapt, or stooked stubble from 
which the stoeks are fast disappear- 
ing, as the huge wains seem to halt 
for a moment, impeded by the gates 
they hide, and then, crested, perhaps, 
with laughing boys and girls, 


’* Down the rough slope the ponderous 
waggon rings,” 


no—not rings—for Beattie, in that 
admirable line, lets us hear a cart go- 
ing out empty in the morning—but 
with a cheerful dull sound, ploughing 
along the black soil, the clean dirt 
almost up to the axletree, and then, 
as the wheels, rimmed you might al- 
most think with silver, reach the 
road macadamised till it acts like a 
rail-way, how glides along down-hill 
the moving mountain! And see now 
the growing Stack glittering with a 
charge of pitchforks! The trams 
fly up from Dobbin’s back, and a 
shoal of sheaves overflows the mire. 
Up they go, tost from sinewy arms 
like feathers, and the Stack grows 
before your eyes, fairly proportioned 
as a bee-hive, without line or mea- 
sure, but shaped by the look and the 
feel, true almost as the spring-in- 
stinct of the nest-building bird. And 
are we not heartily ashamed of our- 
selves, amidst this general din of 
working mirthfulness, for having, not 
many hours ago, abused the jovial 
and generous Autumn, and thanked 
Heaven that he was dead? Let us 


retire into the byre with Shoosy, and 
hide our blushes. 

Comparisons are odoriferous, and 
therefore, for one paragraph, let us 
compare Autumn with Spring. Sup- 
pose ourselves sitting beneath Tur 
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Sycamore. Oh! may we be buried in 
Bowness churchyard, by the banks 
of Windermere! Why comes the 
thought of death on such a life-like 
day ? Poets call Spring Green-Mantle 
—and true it is that the ground-work 
of his garb is green—even like that 
of the proud peacock’s changeful 
neck, when the creature treads in 
the circle of his own beauteous glory, 
and the scholar who may have for- 
gotten his classics, has yet a dream 
of Juno and of her watchful Argus 
with his hundred, his thousand eyes. 
But the coat of Spring, like that of 
Joseph, is a coat of many colours. 
Call it patchwork if you choose, 
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* And be yourself the great sublime you 
draw,” 


the Tailor who wrote the Age. Many 
females, too, look on nature with 
a milliner’s or a mantua-maker’s eye 
—arraying her in furbelows and 
flounces. But use your own eyes 
and mine, and from beneath Tue 
Sycamore let us two, sitting together 
in amity, look lovingly on the Spring. 
Felt ever your heart before, with suc 

an emotion of harmonious beauty, 
the exquisitely delicate distinctions of 
character among the lovely tribes of 
trees! That is Bexte-Iste. Earliest 
to salute the vernal rainbow, with a 
glow of green gentle as its own, is 
the lake-loving Alder, whose home, 
too, is by the flowings of all the 
streams. Just one degree fainter 
in its hue—or shall we rather say 
brighter—for we feel the difference 
without knowing in what it lies— 
stands, by the alder’s rounded soft- 
ness, the spiral Larch, all hung over 
its limber sprays, were you near 
enough to admire them, with cones 
of the Tyrian dye. That stem, 
white as silver, and smooth as silk, 
seen so straight in the green sylvan 
light, and there airily overarching 
the coppice with lambent tresses, 
such as fancy might picture for the 
mermaid’s hair, pleasant as is her 
life on that Fortunate Isle, is yet 
said by us, who vainly attribute our 
own sadness to unsorrowing things 
—to belong to a Tree that weeps; 
—though a weight of joy it is, and 
of exceeding gladness, that thus de- 
presses her pendent beauty, till it 
droops—as we think—like that of 
a being overcome with grief! Seen 
standing all along by themselves, 
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with something of a foreign air and 
an exotic expression, yet not unwel- 
come or obtrusive among our indi- 
genous fair forest trees, twinkling to 
the touch of every wandering wind, 
and restless even amidst what seem- 
eth now to be everlasting rest, we 
cannot choose but admire that some- 
what darker grove of columnar Lom- 
bardy Poplars. How comes it that 
some Sycamores so much sooner than 
others salute the Spring? Yonder 
are some, but budding, as if yet the 
frost lay on the honey-dew that pro- 
tects the balmy germs. There are 
others warming into expansion, half- 
budded and half-leaved, with a va- 
rious light of colour visible in that 
sun-glint distinctly from afar. And 
in that nook of the still sunnier south 
trending eastward, lo! a few are al- 
most in their full summer foliage, 
and soon will the bees be swarming 
among their flowers. A Horse Chest- 
nut has a grand oriental air, and like 
a satrap, uplifts his green banner— 
yellowing in the light—that shows 
he belongs to the line of the prophet. 
Elms are then most magnificent— 
witness Christ-Church walk—when 
they hang over head in heaven like 
the chancel of a cathedral. Yet here, 
too, are they august—and methinks 
“a dim religious light” is in that 
vault of branches just vivifying to 
the Spring, and though almost bare, 
tinged with a coming hue that ere 
long will be majestic brightness. 
Those old Oaks seem sullen in the 
sunshine, and slow to put forth their 
power, like the Spirit of the Land they 
emblem. But they, too, are relaxing 
from their wonted sternness—soon 
will that faint green be a glorious 
yellow—and while the gold-laden 
boughs stoop boldly to the storms 
with which they love to dally, bounds 
not the heart of every Briton to the 
music of his national anthem, 


* Rule, Britannia, 
Britannia rule the waves !” 


The Ash is a manly tree, but “ dreigh 
and dour” in the leafing; and yon- 
der stands an Ash-grove like a forest 
of ships with bare poles like the docks 
of Liverpool. Yet, like the town of 
Kilkenny, 


‘“« It shines well where it stands ;” 


and the bare grey-blue of the branches, 
apart but not repulsive, like some 
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cunning discord in music, deepens 
the harmony of the Isle of Groves. 
Contrast is one of the finest of all the 
laws of association, as every philoso- 
pher, poet, and peasant kens. At this 
moment, it brings, by the bonds of 
beauty, though many glades inter- 
vene, close beside that pale grey-blue 
leafless Ash-Clump, that bright, black- 
green Pine-Clan, whose “ leaf fadeth 
never,” a glorious Scottish tartan 
triumphing in the English woods. 
Though many glades intervene, we 
said ; for thou seest that Bete Isue is 
not all one various flush of wood, but 
bedropt, all over—bedropt and be- 
— with grass-gems, some 
cloud-shadowed, some tree-shaded, 
some mist-bedimmed, and some lu- 
minous as small soil-suns, on which; 
as the eye alights, it feels soothed and 
strengthened, and gifted with a pro- 
founder power to see into the mys¢ 
tery of the beauty of nature. But 
what are those living Hills of snow, 
or of some substance purer in its 
brightness even than any snow that 
falls and fades in one night on the 
mountain-top! Trees are they—fruit- 
trees—The Wild Cherry that grows 
stately and wide-spreading even as 
the monarch of the wood—and can 
that be a load of blossoms! Fairer 
never grew before pvet’s eye of 
old in the fabled Hesperides. See 
how what we called snow brightens 
into pink—yet still the whole glory 
is white, and fadeth not away the 
purity of the balmy snow-blush. Aye, 
balmy as the bliss breathing from vir- 
gin lips, when moving in the beauty 
left by her morning prayers, a glad 
fond daughter steals towards him on 
feet of light, and as his arms open 
to receive and return the blessing, 
lays her innocence with smiles that 
are almost tears, within her father’s 
bosom. Milton! 


** As when to those who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are 
past 

Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds 
blow 

Saban odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the Blest; with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and 
mnany a league, 

Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old Ocean 
smiles.” 


Shut your eyes—suppose six 
months gone—and lo! Bete Isuz; 
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in Autumn, like a scene in another 
hemisphere of our globe. There is a 
slight frost in the air, in the sky, on 
the lake, and midday is as still as 
— But, though still, it is 
cheerful; for close at hand Robin 
Red-breast, God bless him, is warb- 
ling on the cope-stone of that old barn 
ga 1; and though Millar-Ground 
ay is half a mile off, how distinct 
the clank of the two oars, like one, 
accompanying that large wood-boat 
on its slow voyage from Ambleside 
to Bowness, the metropolitan port of 
the Queen of the Lakes. The water 
has lost, you see, its summer sunni- 
ness, yet it is as transparent as ever 
it was in ‘summer; and how close to- 
ther seem, with their almost meet- 
ing shadows, the two opposite shores! 
But we wish you to look at Bette 
Ise, though we ourselves are almost 
afraid to do so, so transcendently 
glorious is the sight that we know 
will disturb us with an emotion too 
deep to be endured. Could you not 
think that a splendid sunset had 
fallen down in fragments on the Isle 
called Beautiful, and set it all a-blaze! 
The woods are on fire, yet they burn 
not; beauty subdues while it fosters 
the flame; and there, as in a many- 
tented tabernacle, has Colour pitched 
his royal residence, and reigns in 
lory beyond that of any Oriental 
King. What are all the canopies, and 
balconies, and galleries of human 
state, all hung with the richest drapery 
thatever the skill of Art, that Wiz- 
ard,drew forth in gorgeous folds from 
his enchanted loom, if ideally sus- 
pended in the air of imagination, be- 
side the sun-and-storm-stained furni- 
ture of these palaces of Autumn, 
framed by the Spirit of the Season, 
of her own living umbrage, for his 
own last delight, ere he move in an- 
nual migration, with all his Court, to 
some foreign clime, far beyond the 
seas! No names of trees are remem- 
bered—a glorious confusion compre- 
hends in one the whole leafy race— 
orange, and purple, and scarlet, and 
crimson, are seen to be there, 
and interfused through the silent 
pore is aye felt the presence of 
at terrestrial green, native and un- 
extinguishable in earth’s bosom, as 
that celestial blue is in thatof the sky. 
That trance goes by, and the spirit, 
ually filled with a stiller delight, 
takes down all those tents into pieces, 
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and contemplates the encampment 
with less of imagination, and with 
more of love. It knows and blesses 
each one of those many glorious 
—— each becoming, as it gazes, 
ess and less — more and more 
beautiful ; till memory revives all the 
happiest and holiest hours of the 
Summer and the Spring, and re- 
peoples the melancholy umbrage 
with a thousand visions of joy, that 
may return never more! Images, it 
may be, of forms and faces now 
mouldering in the dust! For all hu- 
man hearts have felt—and all human 
lips have declared—melancholy ma- 
king poets of us all—aye, even pro- 
hets, till the pensive air of Autumn 
1as been filled with the music of ele- 
giac and foreboding hymns—that, as 
Is the Race of Leaves—now old 
Homer speaks—so is the Race of 
Men! Nor, till time shall have an 
end, insensate will be any soul endow- 
ed “ with discourse of reason” to 
those mysterious misgivings, alter- 
nating with triumphant aspirations 
more mysterious still, when the Re- 
ligion of Nature leans in awe on 
the Religion of God, and we hear the 
voice of both in such strains as 
these—the earthly, in its sadness, 
momentarily deadening the divine :— 


But when shall Spring visit the moulder- 
ing urn ? 

O! when shall it dawn on the night of 
the grave ! 


The observant reader will not have 
failed to notice, that throughout this 
Fytte we have spoken of all the Sea- 
sons as belonging to the masculine 
gender. They are generally, we be- 
lieve, in this country, painted in petti- 
coats, apparently by bagmen, as may 
be daily seen in the pretty prints that 
bedeck the paper-walls of the par- 
lours of inns. Spring is always there 
represented as a spanker in a blue 
symar, very pertly exposing her 
budding breast, and her limbs from 
feet to fork, in a style that must be 
very offensive to the mealy-mouthed 
members of that shame-faced corpo- 
ration, the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice. She holds a flower be- 
tween her finger and her thumb, cro- 
cus, violet, or primrose; and though 
we verily believe she means no harm, 
she no doubt does look rather leer- 
ingly upon you, like one of the frail 
sisterhood of the Comeatables, Sum- 
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mer again is an enormous and mon- 
strous mawsey, tn puris naturalibus, 
meant to image Musidora, or the 
Medicean, or rather the Hottentot 
Venus. 


** So stands the statue that enchants the 
world !” 


She seems, at the very lightest, a 
good round score heavier than Spring. 
And when you imagine her plunging 
into the pool, you think you hear a 

orpus. May no Damon run away 
with her clothes, leaving behind in 
exchange his heart! Gadflies are 
rife in the dog-days, and should one 
“ imparadise himself in form of that 
sweet flesh,” there will be a cry in 
the woods that will speedily’ bring 
to her assistance Pan and all his 
Satyrs. Autumn is a motherly ma- 
tron, evidently enceinte, and, like 
Love and Charity, who probably are 
smiling on the opposite wall, she 
has a brace of bouncing boys at her 
breast—in her right hand a formi- 
dable sickle, like a Turkish scymitar 
—in herleft an extraordinary utensil, 
bearing, we believe, the heathenish 
appellation of Cornucopia—on her 
back a sheaf of wheat—and on her 
head adiadem—planted there by John 
Barleycorn. She is a fearsome Dear ; 
—as ugly a customer as a lonely 
man would wish to encounter be- 
neath the light of a September moon. 
On her feet are bachles—on her 
legs huggers—and the breadth of her 
soles, and ,the%thickness of her an- 
kles, we leave to your own conjec- 
tures. Her fine bust is conspicuous 
in an open laced boddice—and her 
huge hips are set off to the biggest 
advantage, by a jacket that she seems 
to have picked up by the wayside, 
after some jolly tar, on his return 
from a long voyage, had there been 
performing his toilet, and, by getting 
rid of certain encumbrances, was en- 
abled to pursue his inland journey 
with less resemblance than before 
to a walking scarecrow. Winter is 
a withered old beldame, too poor 
to keep a cat, hurkling on her hunk- 
ers over a feeble fire of sticks, ex- 
tinguished fast as it is beeted, with 
a fizz in the melted snow which all 
around that unhoused wretchedness 
is indurated with frost; while a blue 
pool close at hand is chained in ici- 
ness, and an old stump half-buried 
in the drift. Poor, old, miserable, 
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cowering crone! One cannot look at 
her without unconsciously putting 
one’s hand in his pocket, and fum- 
bling for a tester. Yes, there is 
pathos in the picture, ew 
while, on turning round your head, 
you behold a big blockhead of a vul- 
gar bagman, with his coat-tails over 

is arms, warming his loathsome hi- 
deousness at a fire that would roast 
an Ox. 

Such are the Seasons ! And though 
we have spoken of them, as mere 
critics on art, somewhat supercili- 
ously, yet there is almost always 
no inconsiderable merit in all prints, 
pictures, paintings, poems, or prose- 
works, that — pardon our tautology 
— are popular with the people. 
The emblematical figments now al- 
luded to, have been the creations of 
— of genius, but, never havin 

ad access to the works of the ol 
masters, though the conception is 
good, the execution is, in general, 
ar from perfect. Yet many a time, 
when lying at our ease in a Way- 
side Inn, stretched on three wooden 
chairs, with a little round deal-table 
before us, well laden with oatmeal 
cakes and cheese and butter, nor, you 
may be sure, without its “ tappit- 
hen” —have we after a long day’s 
journey—perhaps the Longest Day— 


“ Through moors and mosses many, O,” 


regarded with no unimaginative spi- 
rit—when Joseph and his brethren 
were wanting—even such symbols 
of the Seasons as these, till 


‘¢ Flash’d before that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude,” 


many as fair an image as ever na- 
ture sent from her woods and wil- 
dernesses to cheer the heart of her 
worshipper, who, on his pilgrimage 
to her loftiest shrines, and most 
majestic temples, spared not to stoop 
his head below the lowest lintel, and 
held all men his equal who earned 
by honest industry the scanty fare 
which they never ate without those 
holy: words of supplication and 
thanksgiving, 
“ Give us this day our daily bread!” 
Our memory is a treasure-house 
of written and unwritten poetry— 
the ingots, the gifts of the great bards, 
and the bars of bullion—much of 
the coin our own—some of it bor- 
rowed, mayhap, but always on good 
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security, and repaid with interest— 
a legal transaction, of which even a 
not unwealthy man has no need to 
be ashamed—none of it stolen, nor 
yet found where the Highlandman 
found the tongs. But our riches 
are like those that encumbered the 
floor of the Sanctum of the Dey of 
Algiers, not very tidily arranged ; and 
we are frequently foiled in our ef- 
forts to lay our hand, for immediate 
use or ornament, on a ducat or a 
diamond, a pistole or a pearl, a sove- 
reign, or only his crown. We feel 
ourselves at this moment in that 
fs eee when trying to recol- 
ect the genders of Thomson’s “ Sea- 
sons” — 


** Come, gentle Spring ! ethereal Mildness 
come, 

And from the bosom of yon dropping 
cloud, 

While music wakes around, veil’d in a 
shower 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains des- 
cend !” 


That picture is indistinctly and 
obscurely beautiful to the imagina- 
tion, and there is not a syllable 
about sex—though “ ethereal mild- 
ness,” which is an Impersonation, and 
hardly an Impersonation, must be, 
it is felt, a Virgin Goddess, whom 
all the divinities that dwell between 
heaven and earth must love. Ne- 
ver to our taste—but our taste is 
inferior to our feeling and our ge- 
hius—though you will seldom go 
far wrong even in trusting it—never 
had poem a more beautiful begin- 
ning. It is not simple—nor ought it 
to be—it is rich, and even gorgeous 
—for the Bard came to his subject 
full of inspiration, and as it was the 
inspiration, here, not of profound 
thought, but of passionate emotion, 
it was right that music at the very 
first moment should overflow the 
page, and that it should be literally 
strewed with roses. An imperfect 
Impersonation is often proof positive 
of the highest state of poetical enthu- 
siasm. The forms of nature undergo 
a half humanizing process under the 
intensity of our love, yet still retain 
the character of the insensate crea- 
tion, thus affecting us with a sweet, 
strange, almost bewildering blended 
emotion that scarcely belongs to 
either separately, but to both together 
clings as to a phenomenon that only 
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the eye of genius sees, because only 
the soul of genius can give it a pre- 
sence—though afterwards all eyes 
dimly recognise it, on its being shewn 
to them, as something more vivid 
than their own faint experience, yet 
either kindred to it, or virtually one 
and the same. Almost all human 
nature can, in some measure, under- 
stand and feel the most exquisite 
and recondite —_ which only the 
rarest genius could produce. Were 
it not so, great poets might break 
their harps, and go drown themselves 
in Helicon. 
“ From brightning fields of ether fair 
disclosed, 
Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt through na- 
ture’s depth : 
He comes, attended by the sultry hour, 
And ever-fanning breezes, on his way ; 
While, from his ardent look, the turning 
Spring 
Averts his blushful face, and earth and 
skies, 
All smiling, to his hot dominion leaves.” 


Here the Impersonation is stronger 
—and perhaps the superior strength 
lies in the words “ child of the Sun,” 
—and in the words describing Spring 
he too is more of an Impersonation 
than in the other passage—avert- 
ing his blushful face from the Sum- 
mer’s ardent look. But the poet 
having made Summer masculine, 
makes Spring so too, which we can- 
not help thinking a flaw in this jewel 
of a picture. Ladies alone should 
avert their blushful faces from the 
ardent looks of gentlemen. Thom- 
son, indeed, elsewhere says of an 
enamoured youth overpowered by 
the loving looks of his mistress, — 
“From the keen gaze her lover turns 

away, 
Full of the dear ecstatic power, and sick 
With sighing languishment.” 


This, we have heard, from expe- 
rienced persons of both sexes, is as 
delicate as it is natural; but for our 
own simple and single selves, we 
never remember having got sick on 
any such occasion. Much agitated, we 
cannot deny—if we did, the most 
credulous would not credit us— 
much agitated we have been—when 
our lady-love, not contented with 
fixing upon us her dove-eyes, began 
billing and cooing in a style from 
which the cushat might have taken 
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a lesson with advantage, that she 
might the better perform her inno- 
cent part on her first assignation with 
her affianced in the pine-grove on 
St Valentine’s day—but never in all 
our long lives got we absolutely sich,— 
nor even squeamish,—never were we 
obliged to turn away with our hand 
to our mouth,—but on the contrary, 
we were commouly as brisk as a bee 
at a pot of honey; or, if that be too 
luscious a simile, as brisk as that same 
wonderful insect murmuring for a 
few moments round and round a 
rose-bush, and then settling himself 
down seriously to work, as mute as 
a mouse, among the half-blown pe- 
tals. However, we are not now wri- 
ting our Confessions—and what we 
wished to say about this passage is, 
that in it the one sex is represented 
as turning away the face from that of 
the other, which may be all natural 
enough, though polite on the gentle- 
man’s part we can never call it, and 
had the female virgin done so, we 
cannot help thinking it would have 
read better in poetry. But for Spring 
to avert his blushful face from the 
ardent looks of Summer, has on us 
the effect of making both Seasons 
seem simpletons. Spring, in the cha- 
racter of “ethereal mildness,” was un- 
questionably a female, but here she is 
“ unsexed from the crown tothe toe,” 
and changed into an awkward hob- 
bletehoy,who, having passed his boy- 
hood in the country, is a booby who 
blushes black at the gaze of his own 
brother, and if brought into the com- 
pany of the lasses would not fail to 
faint away in a fit, nor revive till his 
face felt a pitcher-full of cold water. 


*“ Crown’d with the sickle and the 
wheaten sheaf, 
While Autumn, nodding o’er the yellow 
plain, 
Comes jovial on, &e.” 


is, we think, bad. The Impersonation 
here is complete, and though the sex 
of Autumn is not mentioned, it is 
manifestly meant to be male. So far 
there is nothing amiss either one way 
or another. But “ nodding o’er the 
yellow plain” is a mere statement of 
a fact in nature,—and descriptive of 
the growing and ripening or ripened 
harvest,—whereas it is applied here 
to Autumn, as a figure who “ comes 
jovial on.” This is not obscurity,— 
or indistinctness,—which, as we have 
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said before, is often a great beauty in 
Impersonation—but it is an incon- 
sistency and a contradiction,— and 
therefore indefensible on any ground 
either of conception or expression. 

There are no such essential vices 
as this in the Castle of Indolence,— 
for by that time Thomson had sub- 
jected his inspiration to thought,— 
and his poetry, guided and guarded 
by philosophy, became celestial as an 
angel’s song. 


“* See Winter comes to rule the varied 
year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train, 
Vapours and clouds and storms. Be 
these my theme, 
These! that exalt the soul to solemn 


thought 

And heavenly musing. Welcome, kindred 
glooms! 

Congenial horrors, hail! with frequent 
foot, 

Pleased have I, in my cheerful morn of 
life, 

When pleased with careless solitude I 
lived, 


And sung of nature with unceasing joy, 

Pleased have I wander’d through your 
rough domain, 

Trod the pure virgin snows, myself a¢ 


pure, 

Heard the winds roar and the big torrents 
burst, 

Or seen the deep fermenting tempest 
brew’d . 

In the grim evening sky. Thus pass’d 
the time, 

Till through the lucid slumbers of the 
South 

Look’d out the joyous Spring, look’d out 
and smiled !” 


Divine inspiration indeed! Poetry, 
that if read by the bedside of a dying 
lover of nature, might 


“ Create a soul 
Under the ribs of death !” 


Wordsworth—himself a poet of the 
first, but—strange as it is—a critic of 
the fourth order—yet not strange— 
for as a poet, to use his own fine 
words, he writes as one of the 


‘© Sound heathy children of the God of 
Heaven,” 
as a critic, but as one of the dissatis- 
fied sons of earth—labours to prove, 
in one of his “ postliminious pre- 
faces,” that the true spirit of the 
“ Seasons,” till long after their pub- 
lication, was neither felt nor under- 
stood. In the conduct of his argu- 
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ment, he does cut a poor lame figure. 
That the poem was at once admired, 
he is forced to admit—but then, ac- 
cording to him, the admiration was 
false and hollow—and it was regard- 
ed but with that wonder which is the 
“natural product of ignorance.” Af- 
ter having observed that, excepting 
the Nocturnal Reverie of Lady Win- 
chelsea, and a passage or two in the 
Windsor Forest of Pope, the poetry 
of the period intervening between 
the publication of the Paradise Lost 
and the Seasons, does not contain a 
single new image of external nature 
—he proceeds to call the celebrated 
verses of Dryden in the Indian 
Emperor, descriptive of the hush of 
Night, “ vague, bombastic, and sense- 
less,” and ‘Pope’s translation of the 
celebrated moonlight scene in the 
lliad, altogether “ absurd,”—and then 
without ever once dreaming of any 
necessity of shewing them to be so, 
or even if he had succeeded in doing 
so, of the utter illogicality of any argu- 
ment drawn from their misery and 
wretchedness to establish the point 
he hammers at, he all at once says, 
with the most astounding assump- 
tion, “ having shewn that much of 
what his [Thomson’s} biographer 
deemed genuine admiration, must, in 
fact, have been blind wonderment— 
how is the rest to be accounted for ?” 
“ Having shewn”!!! Why he has 
shewn nothing but his own arrogance 
in supposing that his mere ipse dixit 
will be taken by the whole world as 
proof that Dryden and Pope had not 
the use of their eyes. “ Strange to 
think of an enthusiast,” he says, (al- 
luding to the passage in Pope’s trans- 
lation of the I[liad,) “as may have 
been the case with thousands, recit- 
ing those verses under the cope of a 
moonlight sky, without having his 
raptures in the least disturbed by a 
suspicion of their absurdity!’ We 
are no enthusiasts—we are far too 
old for that folly—but we have eyes 
in our head, though sometimes rather 
dim and motey, and as good eyes 
too as Mr Wordsworth, and we often 
have recited—and hope often will 
recite them again—Pope’s exquisite 
lines, not only without any “ suspi- 
cion of their absurdity,” but with the 
conviction of a most devout belief, 
that with some little vagueness, per- 
haps, and repetition, and a word here 
and there that might be altered for 
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beautiful and sublime. But grant it 
miserable—and grant all else Mr 
Wordsworth has so dictatorially ut- 
tered—and what then ? Though de- 
scriptive poetry may not have flou- 
rished during the period between the 
Paradise Lost and the Seasons, did 
not mankind enjoy the use of their 
seven senses? Could they not see 
and hear without the aid of those 
oculists and aurists the Poets ? Were 
all the shepherds and agriculturists 
of England and Scotland blind and 
deaf to all the sights and sounds of 
nature, and all the gentlemen and la- 
dies too, from the ‘King and Queen 
uponthe Throne, tothe lowest of their 
subjects ? Very like a whale. Causes 
there were why poetry flowed during 
that era in another channel than that 
of the description of natural scenery 
—and if it flowed too little in that 
channel then—which is true—equally 
is it true that it flows now in it too 
much—especially among the poets of 
the Lake School, to the neglect—not 
of sentiments and affections—for 
there they excel—but of strong direct 
human passion applied to the stir 
and tumult—of which the interest is 
profound and eternal—of all the great 
affairs of human life. But though the 
descriptive poets during the period 
between Milton and Thomson were 
few and indifferent, no reason is 
there in this world for imagining 
with Mr Wordsworth, that men ha 

forgotten both the heavens and the 
earth. They had not—nor was the 
wonder with which they must have 
regarded the great shows of nature, 
the “ natural product of ignorance” 
then, any more than it is now, or 
ever was during a civilized age. If 
we be right in saying so—then nei- 
ther could the admiration which the 
“ Seasons,” on the first appearance 
of that glorious poem, excited, be 
said, with any sense or truth, to have 
been but a “ wonder, the natural pro- 
duce of ignorance.” Mr Wordsworth 
having thus signally, and, we may say, 
shamefully, failed in his attempt to 
shew that “much of what Thomson’s 
biographer deemed genuine admira- 
tion, must, in fact, have been blind 
wonderment,” let us accompany him 
in his still more futile and absurd 
efforts to shew “ how the rest is to 
be accounted for.” He attempts to 


do so after this fashion. “ Thomson 
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was fortunate in the very title of his 
poem, which seemed to bring it home 
to the prepared sympathies of every 
one; in the next place, notwithstand- 
ing his high powers, he (writes a vi- 
cious style; and his false ornaments 
are exactly of that kind, which would 
be most likely to strike the undiscern- 
ing. He likewise abounds with sen- 
timental commonplaces, that, from 
the manner in which they were 
brought forward, bore an imposing 
air of novelty. In any well-used copy 
of the ‘ Seasons, the book gene- 
rally opens of itself with the RKhap- 
sody on Love, or with one of the 
stories, perhaps of Damon and Musi- 
dora. These also are prominent 
in our Collections of Extracts, and 
are the parts of his work, which, 
after all, were probably most efficient 
in first recommending the author to 
general notice.” 

Thomson, in one sense, was fortu- 
nate in the title of his poem. Buta 
great poet like Wordsworth might— 
nay ought, to have chosen another 
word—or have given of that word a 
loftier explanation, when applied to 
Thomson’s choice of the Seasons for 
the subject of his immortal poem. 
Genius made tkat choice—not for- 
tune. The “ Seasons” are not merely 
the “ title” of his poem, they are his 

oem, and his poem is the Seasons. 
ut how, pray, can Thomson be said 
to have been fortunate in the ¢itle or 
the subject either of his poem, in 
the sense that Mr Wordsworth 
means? Why, according to him, 
people knew little, and cared less, 
about the Seasons! “ The art of see- 
ing had in some measure been learn- 
ed!” That he allows—but that was 
all—and that all is but litthk—and 
surely far from being enough to have 
disposed people in general to listen 
to the strains of a poet who painted 
nature in all her moods, and under 
all her aspects. Thomson, then, we 
say, was either most unfortunate in 
the title of his poem, or there was not 
that indifference to, and ignorance 
of, natural scenery in the “ wide soul 
of the world,” on which Mr Words- 
worth so strenuously insists as part, 
or rather the whole, of his preceding 
argument. 
he title, Mr Wordsworth says, 
seemed “ to bring the poem home to 
the prepared sympathies of every 
one!” What! to the prepared sym- 
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pathies of those who had merely, in 
some measure, learned the “ art of 
seeing,” and who had “ paid,” as he 
says in another sentence, “ little ac- 
curate attention to the appearances 
of nature!” Never did the weakest 
mind ever fall into grosser contra- 
dictions, than does here one of the 
strongest, in vainly labouring to bol- 
ster up a bad cause, or rather a silly 
assertion, which he has desperately 
ventured on, from a most mistaken 
imagination, that it was necessary to 
account for the kind of reception 
which his own poetry had met with 
from the present age. The truth is, 
that had Mr Wordsworth known, 
when he indited these unlucky and 
helpless sentences, that his own poe- 
try was, in the best sense of the word, 
a thousand times more popular than 
he supposed it to be—and Heaven be 
praised, for the honour of the age, it 
was and is so—never had they been 
written, nor had he here and elsewhere 
laboured to prove, that, in proportion 
as poetry was bad, or rather as it 
was no poetry at all, has it been, and 
always will be, more and more po- 
pular in the i, contemporary with 
the writer. That Thomson, in the 
Seasons, often writes a vicious style, 
is true; but it is not true that he 
always, or generally, does so. His 
style has its faults, no doubt, and 
some of them inextricably interwo- 
ven with the whole web of his com- 
position. It is a dangerous style to 
imitate—especially to dunces. But 
its virtue is divine; and that divine 
virtue, even in this low world of ours, 
wins admiration more surely and 
widely than earthy vice, be it in 
words, thoughts, feelings, or actions, 
is a creed that we will not relinquish 
at the beck or bidding even of the 
Great Author of the Excursion. That 
many did—do—and will admire the 
bad orindifferent passages in the Sea- 
sons—won by their false glitter, or 
commonplace sentimentalism, is no 
doubt true; but the delight, though 
as intense as perhaps it may be fool- 
ish, with which boys and virgins, 
woman-mantua-makers, and man- 
milliners, and “the rest,” peruse the 
rhapsody on Love,—one passage of 
which we have ventured a little way 
back to be facetious on,—and hang 
over the picture of Musidera un- 
dressing, while Damon watches the 
process of disrobement, panting be- 
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hind a tree, will never account for 
the admiration with which the whole 
world hailed the “ Winter,” the first 
of the Seasons published; during 
which, Thomson had not the barbari- 
ty to plunge any young lady naked 
into the cold bath, nor the ignorance 
to represent, during such cold wea- 
ther, any young lady turning her 
lover sick by the ardour of her looks, 
and the vehemence of her whole 
enamoured deportment. The time 
never was—nor could have been— 
when such passages were generally 
esteemed the glory of the poem. 
Indeed, independently of its own 
gross absurdity, the assertion is at 
total variance with that other asser- 
tion, equally absurd, that people ad- 
mired most in the poem what they 
least understood ; for the Rhapsody 
on Love is certainly very intelligible, 
nor does there seem much mystery 
in Musidora going into the water to 
wash and cool herself on a hot day. 
Is it not melancholy, then, to hear 
such a man as Mr Wordsworth, ear- 
nestly, and even somewhat angrily, 
trying to prove that “ these are the 
parts of the work which, after all, 
were probably most efficient in first 
recommending the author to general 
notice ?” 

With respect to the “sentimentai 
commonplaces with which Thomson 
abounds,” no doubt they were and 
are popular ; and many of them de- 
serve to be so, for they are on a level 
with the usual current of human feel- 
ing, and many of them are eminent- 
ly beautiful. Thomson had not the 
philosophical genius of Mr Words- 
worth, but he had a warm human 
heart, and its generous feelings over- 
flow all his poem. Those are not the 
most poetical parts of the “ Seasons” 
certainly, where such effusions pre- 
vail ; but still, so far from being either 
vicious or worthless, they have often 
a virtue and a worth that ought to be 
felt by all the children of men. There 
is something not very natural in the 
situation of the parties in the story 
of the “lovely young Lavinia,” for 
example, and much of the sentiment 
is commonplace enough; but will 
Mr Wordsworth dare to say,—in 
support of his theory, that the worst 
poetry is always at first (and at last 
too, it would seem, from the pleasure 
with which that tale is still read by 
all simple minds) the most popular, 
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—that that Story is a bad one? We 
should like to hear him say so. 

Mr Wordsworth, in all the above 
false and feeble argumentation, is so 
blinded by his determination to see 
every thing in but one light, and that 
a most mistaken one, that he is in- 
sensible to the conclusion to which 
it all leads, or rather, which is in- 
volved in it. Why, according to him, 
even now, when people have not only 
learned the “ art of seeing,” a bless- 
ing for which they can never be too 
thankful, but when descriptive poe- 
try has long flourished far beyond its 
palmiest state in any other era of 
our poetry, still are we poor common 
mortals who admire the “ Seasons,” 
just as deaf and blind now, or nearly 
so, to their real merits—allowed to be 
transcendent—as our unhappy fore- 
fathers were, when that poem first 
appeared, “ a glorious apparition.” 
The Rhapsody on Love, and Damon 
and Musidora, are still, according to 
him, its chief attractions—its false 
ornaments—and its sentimental com- 
monplaces—such as those, we_ pre- 
sume, on the benefits of early rising, 
and, 


“ Oh! little think the gay licentious 
proud !” 


What a nest of ninnies must all man 
and womankind be in Mr Words- 
worth’s eyes !—And is the “ Excur- 
sion” to be placed by the side of 
“ Paradise Lost,” only during the 
Millennium ? 

Such isthe reasoning! of one of the 
first of our living (or dead) English 

oets, against not only the people of 

ritain, but mankind. One othersen- 
tence there is which we had forgotten 
—but now remember—which is to 
help us to distinguish, in the case of 
the reception the “Seasons” met with, 
between “ wonder and legitimate 
admiration!” “ The subject of the 
work is, the changes produced in the 
appearances of nature, by the revolu- 
tion of the year ; and, undertaking to 
write in verse, Thomson pledged him- 
self to treat his subject as became a 
poet!” How original and profound ! 
Thomson redeemed his a ay and 
that great pawnbroker, the public, 
returned to him his poem at the end 
of ayearandaday. Now, whatis the 
“ mighty stream of tendency” of that 
remark? Were the public, or the 


people, or the world, gulled by this 
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unheard-of pledge of Thomson, to 
regard his work with that “ wonder 
which is the natural product of ig- 
norance?” If they were so in his 
case, why not in every other? All 
poets pledge themselves to be poeti- 
cal, but too many of them are wretch- 
edly prosaic—die and are buried, or, 
what is worse, protract a miserable 
existence, in spite of sentimental 
commonplaces, false ornaments, and 
a vicious style. But Thomson, in 
spite of all these, leapt at once into 
a glorious life, and a still more glo- 
rious immortality. 

There is no mystery in the matter 
—Thomson—a great poet—poured 
his genius over a subject of universal 
interest—and the “ Seasons” from 
that hour to this—then, now, and for 
ever—have been, are, and will be, 
loved and admired by all the world. 
Mr Wordsworth ought to know that 
all over Scotland, “ The Seasons” is 
an household-book. Let the taste 
and feeling shewn by the Collectors 
of Elegant Extracts be poor as pos- 
sible, yet Thomson’s countrymen, 
high and low, rich and poor, have 
all along not only gloried in his 
illustrious fame, but have made a 
very manual cf his great work. 
It lies in many thousand cottages. 
We have ourselves seen it in the 
shepherd’s shieling, and in the woods- 
man’s bower—small, yellow-leaved, 
tatter’d, mean, miserable, calf-skin- 
bound, smoked, stinking copies—let 
us not fear to utter the word, ugly but 
true—yet perused, pored, and pon- 
dered over by those humble dwellers, 
by the winter-ingle or on the summer 
brae, perhaps with as enlightened— 
certainly with as imagination-over- 
mastering a delight—as ever enchain- 
ed the spirits of the high-born and 
highly taught to their splendid copies 
lying on richly carved tables, and 
bound in crimson silk or velvet, in 
which the genius of painting strove 
to embody that of poetry, and the 
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printer’s art to lend its beauty to the 
very shape of the words in which the 
bard’s immortal spirit was enshrined. 
“ The art of seeing” has flourished 
for many centuries in Scotland. Men, 
women, and children, all look up to 
her loveful blue or wrathful black 
skies, with a weather-wisdom that 
keeps growing from the cradle to the 
grave. Say not that ’tis alone 


“« The poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the 
wind !” 
In scriptural language, loftier even 
than that, the same imagery is ap- 
plied to the sights seen by the true 
believer. Who is it “ that maketh 
the clouds his chariot?” The Scot- 
tish Peasantry—Highland and Low- 
land—look much and often on na- 
ture thus ; and of nature they live in 
the heart of the knowledge and the 
religion. Therefore do they love 
Thomson as an inspired Bard—only 
a little lower than the Prophets. In 
like manner have the people of Scot- 
land—from time immemorial —en- 
joyed the use of their ears. Even 
persons somewhat hard of hearing, 
are not deaf to her waterfalls. In 
the sublime invocation to Winter, 
which we have quoted—we hear 
Thomson recording his own worship 
of nature in his boyish days, when he 
roamed among the hills of his father’s 
parish, far away from the manse. In 
those strange and stormy delights did 
not thousands of thousands of the 
Scottish boyhood familiarly live 
among the mists and snows? Of 
all that number he alone had the 
oo to “here eternize on earth” 
is a Ry many millions have had 
souls to join religiously in the hymns 
he chanted! Yea, his native Land, 
with one mighty voice, has, nearly 
for a century, responded, 


“These, as they change, Almighty Father, 
. these 
Are but the varied God!” 











Beoven aud beautiful Buchanan 
Lodge, for a few—for four months, 
farewell! This is the first dim day 
of November; and for the City we 
leave thee, not without reluctance, 
on the first clear day of March, by 
the blessing of Heaven, once more to 
creep into thy blooming bourne. Ay, 
oft and oft ere then, to while away a 
sunny forenoon among the undecay- 
ing evergreens, to breathe the balm 
of thy Christmas roses, and for one 
Gentle bosom to cull the earliest cro- 
cuses that yellow through the thin 
snows of Spring. 

In truth, we know not well why we 
should ever leave thee, for thou art 
the Darling of all the Seasons; and 
Winter, so churlish elsewhere, is ever 
bland to thee, and, daily alighting in 
these gardens, like an ange of hea- 
ven, loves to fold and unfold, in the 
cool sunshine, the stainless splendour 
of his pale-plumaged wings. But we 
are no hermit. Dear to us though 
Nature be, here, hand and hand with 
Art, walking through this peaceful 
but not unpeopled paradise, a voice 
comes to us from the city-heart—a 
low deep voice, haunting us at mid- 
night, when the thoughtful spirit has 
a divine disregard of sleep, and win- 
ning us away from the stillness of 
solitude into the stir of human life. 
Milton speaks of a region 


“ Above the stir and smoke of this dim 


Spot, 
Which men call Earth ;” 


and often have we visited it, borne 
on thy flight, Imagination !—a region 
of pure, passionless, and profoundest 
ape eath will realize that dream! 

ut while yet we pursue the ends of 
this our mortal being, in the mystery 
of the brain, whence ideas arise, and 
in the mystery of the heart, whence 
emotions flow—kindred and conge- 
nial all—thought ever blending with 
feeling, reason with imagination, and 
conscience with ion—’tis our 
duty to draw our delight from inter- 
communion with the spirit of our 
kind. Oh! weakest or wickedest of 
mortals are your soul-sick, life-loath- 
ing, world-wearied men! In soli- 


tude, the soul is swallowed up in 
selfishness ; and out of selfishness 
what sins and crimes may not grow ! 
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At the best, moral stagnation ensues 
—and the spirit becomes, like “a 
green-mantled pool,” the abode of 
reptiles. 

Then ever welcome to us be livin 
faces and living voices, the light an 
the music of reality, dearer far than 
any mere ideas or emotions hanging 
or floating aloof by themselves in the 
atmosphere of imagination ! Blest be 
the cordial grasp of the hand of 
friendship—blest the tender embrace 
of the arms of love! Nay, smile not, 
fair reader, at an old man’s fer- 
vour—for Love is a gracious spirit, 
who deserteth not declining age. 
That divinity it is who sometimes 
bringeth One in her band even fairer 
than thou—one bright and beautiful 
as the very Evening Star, who rejoices 
in a filial joy to shine for a hallowed 
hour all by herself in the sky-calm 
of our home. Yes! on the disap- 
pearance of thy setting, O daughter 
of our soul! continues not the room 
brighter with the prolonged shadow 
of thy presence, than ever it might be 
with fairest Phantasy, 


“ For thou art heavenly, she an empty 
dream.” 
With an affectionate sadness, there- 
fore, if indeed sadness be not too 
strong a word—over which regret 
breathes, and scarcely breathes—like 
a faint haze somewhat obscuring a 
moonlight night—once more, Buch- 
anan Lodge, do we bid thee no long 
farewell. The Drosky is at the door 
—and, my eye! what a figure is Pe- 
ter! There he sits, like a bear, with 
the ribands in his paws—no part 
visible of his human face or form 
divine, but his small red eyes—and 
his ruby nose, whose regrown enor- 
mity laughs at Liston. One little 
month ago, the knife of that skilful 
chirurgeon pared it down to the di- 
mensions of a Christian proboscis. 
Again ’tis like a frost-reddened Swe- 
dish turnip. Pretty Poll, with small 
delicate. pale features, sits beside him 
like a snow-drop. How shaggy since 
he returned from our Highland tour 
is Filho da Puta! His mane long as 
his tail—and the hair on his ears Tike 
that on his fetlocks, He absolutely re- 
minds us of Hogg’s Bonassus. Aye, 
bless these patent-steps—on the same 
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sited in our Drosky. Oh! the lazy 
luxury of an air-seat ! We seem to be 
sitting on nothing but a voluptuous 
warmth, restorative as a bath. And 
then what furry softness envelopes 
our feet! Yes—Mrs Gentle—Mrs 
Gentle—thy Cashmere shaw], twined 
round our bust, feels almost as 
silken-smooth as thine own, and 
scented is it with the balm of thy 
own lips. Boreas blows on it ten- 
derly as a zephyr—and the wintry 
sunshine seems summery as it plays 
on the celestial colours. Thy pe- 
lisse, too, over our old happy shoul- 
ders, purple as the neck of the dove 
when careering round his mate. Thy 
comforter, too, is in our bosom— 
and the dear, delightful, delicious, 
wicked worsted thrills through skin 
and flesh to our very heart. It dirls. 
Drive away, Peter. Farewell Lodge 
—and welcome, in a jiffy, Moray- 
Place. 

There we go, twelve miles an hour 
easy, with long strong light elastic 
strides illustrative of Arab blood. 
Ten years ago, and thou, Filho! wert 
a flyer at a fence. Dost thou remem- 
ber, old boy, how for a cool five hun- 
dred, thou cleared’st yon canal ina 
style that rivalled that of the red- 
deer across the chasms of Cairn- 
gorm? All we had to do, was to hold 
hard, and not ride over the hounds 
when,running breast-high close onthe 
rear of reynard, the savage pack wa- 
kened the welkin with the tumultuous 
hubbub of their death-cry, and whip- 
per-in and huntsman were flogging on 
their faltering flight in vain, fields 
and forests behind thy heels that 
glanced and glittered in the frosty 
sunshine. What steed in all broad 
Scotland at a steeple-chase was like 
thee? Thy hoofs scorned the strong 
stubble, and skimmed the deep fal- 
lows, in which all other horses—hea- 
vy there as dragoons—seemed fet- 
lock-bound, or laboured on in stagger- 
ings, soil-sunk to the knees. Ditches 
dwindled beneath thy bounds, and 
rivers were as rills; or, if, in flood, 
they rudely overran their banks, into 
the spate plunged thy sixteen hands 
and a half height, like a Polar mon- 
ster leaping from an iceberg into the 
sea, and then lifting up thy small 
head and fine neck and high shoul- 
der, like a Draco from the weltering 
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principle as those by which weascend 
our nightly couch. We are self-depo- 
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waters, with a few proud pawings 
to which the recovered greensward 
rang, thy whole bold bright-brown 
bulk reappeared on the bank, crest- 
ed by old Christopher, and after one 
short snorting pause, over the miry 
meadows—tantivy, tantivy—away! 
away ! away ! 

Oh! Son of a Rep! were not those 
lorious days ? But Time has gently 
aid his fine finger on us both, Filho; 

and never more must we two be seen 
by the edge of the cover, 
** When first the hunter’s starting horn is 
heard 
Upon the golden hills,” 
*Tis the last-learned and highest les- 
son of Wisdom, Filho, in man’s stu- 
dious obedience to Nature’s laws— 
to know when to stop in his career. 
Pride, Passion, Pleasure—all urge 
him on; while Prudence, Propriety, 
and Peace, cry halt! halt! halt! That 
mandate we have timeously obeyed, 
—and having, unblamed, we hope, 
and blameless, carried on the pas- 
times of youth into manhood, and 
even through the prime of manhood 
on to the verge of age—on that verge, 
after some few farewell vagaries up 
and down the debateable land, we 
had the resolution to raise our bri- 
dle-hand, to unloosen the spurs from 
our heels, and to dismount from the 
stateliest and swiftest steed, Filho, 
that ever wafted mortal man over 
moor and mountain, or carried -him 
as on a storm-cloud across the cata- 
racts. 

And now, doucely and decently 

sitting in our Drosky, behold us driven 
by Peter, proud as Punch, to steer 
along the staring streets, the great- 
grandson of the Desert-Born! Yet— 
yet—couldst thou lead the field, Filho, 
with old Kit Castor on thy spine! 
But though our day be not yet quite 
gone by, we think we see the stealing 
shades of eve, and a little farther on 
in the solemn vista, the darkness of 
night; and, therefore, like wise child- 
ren of nature, not unproud of the 
past, not ungrateful for the present, 
and unfearful of the future, thusdo we 
now skim along the road of life, broad 
and smooth to our heart’s content, 
able to pay the turnpikes, and will- 
ing, when we shall have reached the 
end of our journey, to lie down, in 
ae at the goal. 

Vhat pretty, little, low lines of 
garden-fronted cottages! leading us 
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along out of rural into suburban cheer- 
fulness! till now, over the Bridge, 
and past the Oriental-looking Oil-Gas 
Works, with a sweep, we wind into 
the full view of Pirr Street, (what 
a glorious name!) steep as some 
straight cliff-glen, and an approach 
truly majestic—yea, call it at once 
magnificent—right up to the great 
city’s heart. “ There goes old Chris- 
topher North!” the bright boys in the 
play-ground of the New Academy 
exclaim. God bless you, you little 
rascals !—We could almost find it in 
our heart to ask the Rector for a holi- 
day. But, under him, all your days 
are holidays—for when the precious 
hours of study are enlightened by 
a classic spirit, how sweetly do they 
melt into those of play! 


“* Gay hope is yours, by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest ; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast ; 
Yours buxom health, of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, of vigour born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th’ approach of morn.” 


Descending from our Drosky, we 
find No. 99, Moray Place, exhibiting 
throughout all its calm interior the 
self-same expression it wore the day 
we left it for the Lodge eight months 

o. There is our venerable winter 
hat—as like ourselves, it is said, as 
it can stare—sitting on the circular 
in the Entrance-hall. Every thing 
has been tenderly dusted as if by 
hands that touched with a Sabbath- 
feeling; and though the furniture 
cannot be said to be new, yet while 
it is in all sobered, it is in nothing 
faded. You are at first unaware of its 
richness on account of its simplicity 
—its grace is felt gradually to grow 
out of its comfort—and that which 
you thought but ease lightens into 
elegance, while there is but one 
image in nature which can adequate- 
ly express its repose —that of a hill- 
sheltered field by sunset, under a 
fresh-falien vest of virgin snow. For 
then snow blushes with a faint crim- 
son—nay, sometimes when Sol is ex- 
traordinarily splendid, not faint, but 
“ beautiful exceedingly” with a gor- 
geousness of colouring that fears 
not to face in rivalry the western 
clouds, 
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Let no man have two houses with 
one set of furniture. Home’s deep- 
est delight is undisturbance. Some 
people think no articles fixtures but 
grates. But sofas, and ottomans, and 
chairs, and footstools, and screens— 
and above all beds—all are fixtures 
in the dwelling of a wise man, cogno- 
scitive and sensitive of the blessings 
of this life. Each has its own place 
assigned to it by the taste, tact, and 
feeling, of the master or mistress 
(alas! where is she?) of the man- 
sion, where order and elegance mi- 
nister to comfort, and comfort is but 
a homely word for happiness. In 
various moods we vary their arrange- 
ment—nor is even the easiest of all 
easy-chairs secure for life against 
being gently pushed on its wheels 
from chimney-nook to window-cor- 
ner, when the sunshine may have ex- 
tinguished the fire, and the blue sky 
tempts the Paterfamilias, or him 
who is but an uncle, to lie back, with 
half-shut eyes, and gaze upon the 
cheerful purity, even like a shep- 
herd on the hill. But these little 
occasional disarrangements serve but 
to preserve the spirit of permanent 
arrangement, without which the very 
virtue of domesticity dies. What 
sacrilege, therefore, against the Lares 
and Penates, to turn a whole house 
topsyturvy, from garret to cellar, 
regularly as May ome deck the 
zone of the year! Why, a Turkey, 
or a Persian, or even a Wilton, or a 
Kidderminster carpet, is as much 
the garb of the wooden floor inside, 
as the grass is of the earthen floor 
outside of your house. Would you 
lift and lay down the greensward ? 
But without further illustration—be 
assured the cases are kindred—and 
so too with sofas and shrubs, tent-beds 
and trees. Independently, however, 
of these analogies, not fanciful but 
lying deep in the nature of things, the 
inside of one’s tabernacle, in town 
and country, ought ever to be sacred 
from all radical revolutionary move- 
ments, and to lie for ever in a 
waking dream of graceful repose. 
All our affections towards lifeless 
things become tenderer and deeper 
in the continuous and unbroken flow 
of domestic habit. The eye gets 


lovingly familiarized with each ob- 
ject occupying its own peculiar 
and appropriate place, and feels in 
a moment when the most insignifi- 
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cant ismissing or removed. We say 
not a word about children, for, fortu- 
nately, since we are yet unmarried, 
we have none; but even they, if 
brought up Christians, are no dissent- 
ers from this creed, and however 
rackety in the nursery, in an order- 
ly kept parlour or drawing-room 
how like so many pretty little white 
mice do they glide cannily along the 
floor! Let no such horror then as a 
flitting ever befall us or our friends! 
O mercy! only look at a long huge 
train of waggons, heaped up to the 
windows of the first floors, moving 
along the dust-driving or mire-cho- 
ked streets with furniture from a gut- 
ted town-house towards one standing 
in the rural shades with an empty 
stomach! Allis dimmed ordestroyed 
—chairs crushed on the tableland, 
and four-posted beds lying helpless- 
ly with their astonished feet up to 
heaven—a sight that might make the 
angels weep! 
rue wisdom soon accommodates 
itself even to involuntary or inevi- 
table change—but to that which 
flows from our own sweet will, how- 
ever sudden and strong, it instantly 
moulds itself in a novel delight, with 
all our familiar and domestic habits. 
Why, we have not been in at 99, Moray 
Place, for a week—nay, for two days 
and nights—till you might swear we 
had been all our days a Cit, we look 
so like a Native. The rustic air of 
the Lodge has entirely left us, and 
all our movements are entirely me- 
tropolitan. You see before you a 
entleman of the old school, who 
nows that the eyes of the town are 
upon him when he seeks the open 
air, and who preserves, even in the 
privacy of the parlour, that dignity 
of dress and demeanour which, du- 
ring winter, befits his age, his rank, 
and his character. Now, we shave 
every morning; John, who, in his 
boyish days, served under Barba- 
rossa, lightly passes the comb through 
our “ sable silvered,” and then, in 
our shaw] dressing-gown, we descend 
about ten to our study, and sit, not 
unstately, beside the hissing urn, at 
our protracted breakfast. In one little 
month or less, “ere our shoes are 
old,” we feel as if we had belonged 
to this house, and it to us, from our 
birth. The Lodge is seen to be stand- 
ing in its stillness, far, far away, like 
some scene in a half-forgotten dream, 
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of which the dim ones are felt 
to be delightful, and by strange sym- 
pathies through the imagination to 
affect the heart. Dear memories of 
the pensive past—and the past is 
always pensive—now and then come 
floating upon the cheerful present— 
like birds of fairest plumage floating 
far inland from the main. But there 
is no idle longing—no vain regret. 
This, we say, is true wisdom. For 
each scene and season—each plea- 
sure and place, ought to be trusted 
to itself, in the economy of human 
life, and to be allowed its own pro- 
per power over our spirit. People 
in the country are often restless to 
return to town—and people in town 
unhappy till they rush away into the 
country—thus cheating their entire 
existence out of its natural calm and 
satisfaction. Notso we. We give 
both their due—and that due is, an 
almost undivided delight to each, 
while we live under its reign. For 
Nature, believe us, is no jealous mis- 
tress. She is an affectionate wife, 
who, being assured of his fidelity, is 
not afraid to trust her husband out 
of her sight, 


« When still the Town affairs do call him 
thence,” 


and who waits with cheerful patience 
for his return, duly welcomed with 
a conjugal shower of tears, smiles, 
and kisses. 

What kind of a Winter—we won- 
der—are we to have in the way of 
wind and weather? We trust it will 
be severe. As the last summer set 
in with his usual severity, the present 
Winter must not be behindhand with 
him ; but after an occasional week’s 
rain of a commendably boisterous 
character, come out in full fig of frost. 
He has two suits which we greatly 
admire, combining the splendour of 
a court-dress with the strength of a 
work-day garb—we mean his gar- 
ments of black and his garments of 
white frost. He looks best in the 
former, we think, on to about Christ- 
mas—and the latter become the old 
gentleman well from that festival sea- 
son, on to about the day sacred to a 
class of persons who never read this 
Magazine. 

Of all the months of the year No- 
vember—in our climate—whether in 
town or country, bears the worst 
character, He is almost universally 
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thought to be a sour, sulky, suilen, 
savage, dim, dull, dark, disconsolate, 
yet designing month—in fewer words, 
a month scarcely fit to live. Abhor- 
ring all personalities, we have never 
given in to this national abuse of No- 
vember. We know him well—and 
though we admit at once that he is 
no beauty, and that his manners are 
at the best bluff, at the worst repul- 
sive, yet on those who choose to cul- 
tivate his acquaintance, his character 
continues so to mellow and amelio- 
rate itself, that they come at last, if 
not to love, to like him, and even to 
prefer his company “ in the season of 
the year,” to that of other more bril- 
liant visitors. So true is it both with 
months and men, that it requires only 
to know the most unpleasant of 
them, and to see them during a fa- 
vourable phasis, in order to regard 
them with that Christian compla- 
cency which a good heart sheds over 
all its habits. °Tis unlucky for No- 
vember—poor fellow—that he fol- 
lows October. October is a month 
so much admired by the world, that 
we often wonder he has not been 
spoiled. “ What a glorious October !” 
“ Why, you will surely not leave us 
till October comes!” “ October is 
the month of all months—and till 
you see him, you have not seen the 
Lakes.” Weacknowledge his claims. 
He is often truly delightful. But like 
other brilliant persons, he is not only 
privileged to be at times extremely 
dull, but his intensest stupidity is 
panegyrized as wit of the first water 
—while his not unfrequent rudeness, 
of which many a common month 
would be ashamed, passes for the 
ease of high-birth, or the eccentricity 
of genius. A very different feeling 
indeed exists towards unfortunate 
November. The moment he shews 
his face, all other faces are glum. 
We defy month or man, under such 
a trial, to make himselfeven tolerably 
agreeable. He feels that he is no 
favourite, and that a mostsinister mis- 
interpretation will be put on all his 
motions, manners, thoughts, words, 
and deeds. A man or a month so cir- 
cumstanced is much to be pitied. 
Think, look, speak, act as he will— 
yea, even more like an angel than a 
man or a month—every eyebrow 
arches--every nostril disteuds —every 
lip curls towards him in contempt, 








while blow over the ice that enchains 
all his feelings and faculties heavy- 
chill whisperings of “ who is that dis- 
agreeable fellow ?”’ In such a frozen 
atmosphere would not eloquence be 
congealed on the lips of an Ulysses, 
and poetry prosified on those of an 
Apollo! 

Give then, we say, the devil his due, 
and November is company for any 
Christian. Believe us, that the celes- 
tial phenomena are now often ex- 
ceedingly and singularly beautiful. 

See ! a great City in a mist! All is 
not shrouded—at intervalssomething 
huge is beheld in the sky—what we 
know not, tower, temple, spire, dome, 
or a pile of nameless structures—one 
after the other fading away, or sink- 
ing and settling down into the gloom 
that grows deeper and deeper like a 
night. The stream of life seems al- 
most hushed in the blind blank—yet 
you hear, ever and anon, now here, 
now there, the slow sound of feet 
moving to their own dull echoes, and 
Jo! the Sun 





“ Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams,” 


like some great ghost. Ay, he 
looks ! does he not? straight on your 
face, as if you two were the only 
beings there—and were held ooking 
at each other in some strange com- 
munion. Surely you must sometimes 
have felt that emotion, when the Lu- 
minary seemed no longer luminous, 
but a dull-red brazen orb, sick unto 
the death—obscure the Shedder of 
Light, and the Giver of Life lifeless! 

he Sea has sent a tide-borne wind 
to the City, and you almost start in 
wonder to behold all the heavens 
clear of clouds, (how beautiful was 
theclearing!) and bending inamighty 
blue bow, that brightly over-arches 
all the brightened habitations of men! 
The spires shoot up into the sky,— 
the domes tranquilly rest there,— 
all the roofs glitter as with diamonds, 
all the white walls are lustrous, 
save where, here and there, some 
loftier range of buildings hangs its 
steadfast shadow o’er square or street, 
magnifying the city, by means of se- 
parate multitudes of structures, each 
town-like in itself, and the whole 
gathered together by the outward 
eye, and the inward imagination, 
worthy indeed of the uame of Me- 
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tropolis, and glorifying the nation’s 
grandeur. 


“© We bid the spirit of our country hail !” 


This is such a day. Let us sit 
down—we two together—for three 
is bad company—onthis bench below 
the shadow of the Parthenon. It is 
the first fine frost—and the air is now 
so rarified, that you can see not indis- 
tinctly the figure of a man on Arthur’s 
Seat. Not a flake—or as we say 
in our Doric—not a pile of snow— 
and the Calton, though a city hill— 
is as green as the Carter towering 
over the Border-forest. Not many 
years ago, no stone edifice was on his 
unviolated verdure—he was a true 
rural Mount, where the lassies bleach- 
ed their claes, in a pure atmosphere 
aloof from the city smoke almost as 
the sides and summit of Arthur’s 
Seat. Flocks of sheep might have 
grazed here, had there been enclo- 
sures, and many milch cows. But in 
their absence, a pastoral character 
was given to the Hill, by its green 
silence, here and there broken by 
the songs and laughter of these linen- 
bleaching lassies, and by the arm-in- 
arm strolling of lovers in the morn- 
ing light or the evening shade. Here 
married people used to walk with 
their children, thinking and feelin 
themselves to be in the country ; anc 
here elderly gentlemen, like our- 
selves, with gold-headed canes, or 
simple crutches, mused and medita- 
ted on the on-goings of the noisy 
lower world. Such a Hill, so close to 
a great City, yet undisturbed by it, 
and embued at all times with a feel- 
ing of sweeter peace, because of the 
immediate neighbourhood of the din 
and stir, of which its green recess 
high up in the blue air never par- 
took, seems now, in the mingled 
dream of imagination and memory, 
to have been indeed a superurban 
Paradise! But a city cannot, ought 
not to be, controlled in its growth ; 
the natural beauty of this Hill has 
had its day; now it is broken all 
round with wide walks, along which 
you might drive chariots a-breast; 
broad flights of stone-stairs lead up 
along the once elastic brae-turf ; and 
its bosom is laden with towers and 
temples, monuments and mauso- 
leums. Along one side, where hanging 
gardens might have been, magnificent 
as those of the old Babylon, stretches 
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the macadamized Royal Road. to 
London, flanked by one receptacle 
for the quiet dead, and by another 
for the unquiet living—a churchyard, 
and a prison dying away in a bride- 
well. But, making amends for such 
hideous deformities, with front nobly 
looking to the cliffs, over a dell of 
dwellings seen dimly through the 
smoke-mist ever there, stands, sacred 
to the Muses, an Edifice that might 
have pleased theeye of Pericles. Alas! 
immediately below one that would 
have turned the brain of Palladio. 
Modern Athens indeed! Few are the 
Grecians among thy architects; those 
who are not Goths are Picts—and the 
King himself of the Painted People 
designed Nelson’s Monument. 

But whocan be querulous onsucha 
day? Weigh all its defects, designed 
and undesigned, and is not Edinburgh 
yeta noble city ? Arthur’s Seat! how 
like a lion! The magnificent range of 
Salisbury Craigs, on which a battery 
might be built, to blow the whole inha- 
bitation to atoms! Our friend here, 
the Calton, with his mural crown! 
Our Castle on his Cliff! Gloriously 
hung round with national histories 
along all his battlements! Do they not 
embosom “mine own romantictown” 
in astyle of grandeur worthy, if such 
it be, of a “ City of Palaces?” Call 
all things by their right names, in 
heaven and on earth. Palaces they 
are not—nor are they built of marble ; 
but they are stately houses, framed 
of stone from pigs cor quarry, 
almost as pale as the Parian; and 
when the winter sun looks fitfully 
through the storm, or as now, serene- 
ly through the calm, richer than Pa- 
rian in the tempestuous or the peace- 
ful light. Never beheld we the city 
wearing such a majestic metropolitan 
aspect. 

“ Aye, proudly fling thy white arms to 
the sea, 
Queen of the unconquer’d North !” 


How near the Frith! Gloriously 
does it supply the want of a river. 
It is a river, though seeming, and 
sweeping into, the sea; but a river 
that man may never bridge; ‘and 
though still now as the sky, we wish 
you saw it in its magnificent mad- 
ness, when brought on the roarings 
of the stormful tide, 


‘* Breaks the long wave that at the Pole 
began !” 
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Coast-cities alone are Queens. 
All inland are but Tributaries. Earth’s 
empiry belongs to the Power that sees 
its shadow in the sea. Two separate 
Cities, not twins—but one of ancient, 
and one of modern birth--how harmo- 
niously in spite of form and features 
characteristically different, do they 
coalesce into one Capital! This mi- 
racle, methinks, is wrought by the 
Spirit of Nature on the World of Art. 
Her great features subdue almost 
into similarity a Whole constructed 
of such various elements, for it is all 
felt to be kindred with those guar- 
dian cliffs. Those eternal heights 
hold the Double City together in an 
amity that breathes over both the 
same national look—the impression 
of the same national soul. In the 
olden time, she gathered herself 
almost under the very wing of the 
Castle, for in her heroic heart she 
ever heard, unalarmed but watchful, 
the alarums of war, and that cliff, 
under heaven, was on earth the rock 
of her salvation. But now the foun- 
dation of that rock, whence yet the 
tranquil burgher hears the morning 
and the evening bugle, is beautified by 
gardens that love its pensive shadow, 
for that it tames the light to flowers 
by rude feet untrodden, and yielding 
garlands for the brows of perpetual 
peace. Thence elegance and grace 
arose ; and though 
* The ancient spirit be not dead, 

Old times, methinks, are breathing there,” 
as now chime the merry music bells 
from St Giles’s Dome, 

‘* In shape and gesture proudly eminent” 
over that wilderness of antique struc- 
tures picturesquely huddled along 
the blue line of sky—as Wilkie once 
finely said, like the spine of some 
enormous animal—yet all along this 
side of that unrivered and mound- 
divided dell, now shines a new world 
of radiant dwellings, declaring by 
their regular but not monotonous 
magnificence, that the same people, 
whose “ perfervid genius” preserved 
them by war unhumbled among the 
nations in days of darkness, have now 
drawn a strength as invincible, from 
the beautiful arts which have been 
cultivated by peace in the daysoflight. 

And is the spirit of the inhabitation 
there worthy of the place inhabited ? 
We are a Scotchman. And the great 
English Moralist has asked, where 
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may a Scotchman be found who 
loves not the honour or the glory of 
his country better than truth? We 
are that Scotchman—though for our 
country would we die. Yet dearer 
too than life is to us the honour— 
if not the glory of our country—and 
had we a thousand lives, proudly 
would we lay them all down in the 
dust rather than give—or see given 
—one single stain 

* Unto the silver cross, to Scotland dear,” 


on which as yet no stain appears save 
those glorious weather-stains, that 
have fallen on its folds from the 
clouds of war and the storms of bat- 
tle. Sufficient praise to the spirit of 
our land, that she knows how to love, 
admire, and rival—not in vain—the 
spirit of high-hearted and heroic Eng- 
land. Long as we and that other 
noble Isle, 


** Set as an emerald in the casing sea,” 
in triple union breathe as one, 


* Then come against us the whole world 
in arms, 
And we will meet them !” 


What is a people without pride! But 
let them know that its root rests on 
noble pillars; and in the whole 
range of strength and _ stateliness, 
what pillars are there stronger and 
statelier than those glorious two— 
Genius and Liberty? Here valour 
has fought—here philosophy has 
meditated—here poetry has sung. 
Are not our living yet as brave 
as our dead? All wisdom has not 
perished with the sages to whom we 
have built or are building monu- 
mental tombs. The muses yet love 
to breathe the pure mountain-air of 
Caledon. And have we not amongst 
us one myriad-minded man, whose 
name, without offence to that high 
priest of nature, or his devoutest 
worshippers, may flow from our 
lips, even when they utter that of 
SHAKSPEARE ? 

Besides all that, did not his most 
gracious Majesty, the late King, de- 
clare, that we were “ A nation of 
gentlemen ?” 

Edinburgh, during the dead of 
Summer, is a far more solitary place 
than Glenetive, Glenevis, or Glen- 
co. There is not, however, so 
much danger of being lost in it, as 
in the moor of Rannoch—for streets 
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and squares, though then utterly te- 
nantless, are useful as landmarks to 
the pilgrim passing through what 
seems to be 

“ A still forsaken City of the Dead !” 


But, like a frost-bound river, sud- 
denly dissolved by a strong thaw, 
and coming down in spate from the 
mountains to the low lands, about 
the beginning of November, Life an- 
nually re-overflows our metropo- 
lis, with a noise like “ the rushing 
of many chariots.” The streets, that 
for months had been like the stony 
channels of dried-up streams—only 
not quite so well paved—are again 
all a-murmur, and people addicted 
to the study of political economy, 
begin to hold 


“ Each strange tale devoutly true” 


in the Malthusian theory of popula- 
tion. What swarms keep hoverin 
round the great Northern Hive! Add 
eke after eke to the skep, and still 
seems it too small to contain all the 
insects. Edinburgh is almost as large 
as London. Nay, don’t stare. We 
never speak positively, you may have 
noticed, but always comparatively ; 
and as England is somewhere about 
six times more populous than Scot- 
tand, you may, by brushing up your 
arithmetic, and applying to our intel- 
ligent friend Mr Cleland’s census, ta- 
ken a good many years ago, and then 
allowing for the vast influx since, 
discover that we are not so far wrong 
in our apparent paradox. 

Were November in himself a far 
more wearifu’ month than he is, Edin- 
burgh would nevertheless be glad- 
some, in the midst of all his gloom, 
even as a wood in May, with the Ga- 
thering of the Clans. The country 
flows into the town—all its life seems 
to do so—and to leave nothing be- 
hind but the bare trees and hedges. 
Equipages again go glittering along 
all the streets and squares, circuses 
and crescents—and one might think 
that the entire “ nation of ladies and 

entlemen”—for the King meant to 
include the sex in his compliment— 
were moving through their metropo- 
lis. Amusement and business walk 
hand in hand—you hardly know, 
from their cheerful countenances, 
which is which—for the Scotch, 
though a high-cheeked, are not an ill- 
favoured folk in their features, and 
though their mouths are somewhat 
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of the widest, their teeth are white 
as well as sharp, and on the opening 
of their ruddy lips, their ivory-cases 
are still farther brightened by hearty 
smiles. ’Twould be false to say that 
their figures are distinguished by an 
air of fashion, for we have no court, 
and our nobles are almost all absen- 
tees. But though, in one sense, the 
men are ugly customers, as Cock- 
neys will find, 


“ Who chance to tread upon their free. 
born toe,” 


yet, literally, they are a comely crew, 
and if formed into battalions in 
marching order, would make the 
National Guard in Paris, who now 
protect the infant liberties of France, 
and with that antique republican La 
Fayette at their head, from all scaith 
and scorn save the monarchy, as 
represented by a cipher-king on a 
phantom-throne, look like 


“‘ that small infantry 
Warr’d on by cranes ;” 


for the Six-Feet Club might, if thinned 
by cholera morbus, recruit itself up 
to the Old Hundred, from one sec- 
tion of every street, and in these, as 
well as in those days, are there Grants 
and Giants. Our females have figures 
that can thaw any frost, and ’tis uni- 
versally allowed that they walk well, 
though their style of pedestrianism 
does not so readily recall to the ima- 

ination Virgil’s picture of Camilla fly- 
ing along the heads of corn without 
touching their ears, as the images of 
paviours with post-looking mallets 
driving down dislodged stones into 
the streets. Intermingling with the 
lighter and more elastic footsteps of 
your Southron dames, the on-goings 
of our native virgins produce a plea- 
sant variety of motion in the fore- 
noon mélée that along the Street of 
Princes now goes nodding in the 
sun-glint. 

** Amid the general dance of minstrelsy” 


who could wear a long face, un- 
less it were in sympathy with his 
length of ears? A din of multitudi- 
nous joy hums in the air, you cannot 
see the city for the houses, its inha- 
bitants for the people; and, as for 
finding any one particular acquaint- 
ance in the crowd, why, to use an 
elegant simile, you might as well go 
search for a needle in a stack of 
straw. 





886 
But hark! a hollow sound, distant, 
but as yet referred to no distinct 
place—then a faint mixture of a 
clear chime that is almost music— 
now a tune, “that warbles melody” — 
and, at last, rousing the massy multi- 
tude to enthusiasm, a military march, 
swelling various, profound, and high, 
with drum,trombone, serpent, trump, 
clarionet, fife, flute, and cymbal, 
bringing slowly on (is it the mea- 
sured tramp of the feet of men, or 
the confused trampling of horses ?) 
banners floating over the procession, 
above the glitter of steel, and the 
golden glow of helmets? ’Tis a regi- 
ment of cavalry—hurra! the Carbi- 
neers! Lo! the advanced guard. 


“ There England sends her men, of men 
the chief,” 


still, staid, bold, bronzed faces, with 
keen eyes, looking straightforward 
from between sabres; while beneath 
the equable but haughty motion of 
their steeds, almost disciplined as 
their riders, with long black horse 
hair flowing in martial majesty, nod 
their high Roman casques. The sweet 
storm of music has been passing by 
while we were gazing, and is now 
somewhat deadened by the retiring 
distance, and by that mass of build- 
ings, (how the windows are alive, and 
agaze with faces!) while troop after 
troop comes on, still moving, it is felt 
by all, to the motion of the warlike 
tune, though now across the Water- 
loo Bridge sounding like an echo, 
till the glorious war-pageant is all 
gone by, and the dull day is dead- 
ened down again into the stillness 
and silence of an ignoble peace. 

Such a spectacle does not belong, 
to be sure, peculiarly to November ; 
but ’twas in November that last we 
saw it, and, at the sight, 


** Shoulder’d our crutch, and shew’d how 
fields are won!” 


Much more characteristic of No- 
vember is this mean and miserable 
day that, while we are now Rhapso- 
dizing on Winter, is drizzling all 
Edinbur h with the worst of all 
imaginable Scottish mists—an East- 
erly Harr. We know that they infest 
all the year, but they shew their 
poor spite in its bleakest bitterness 
in March and in November. Earth 


and heaven are not only not worth 
looking at in an Easterly Harr, but 
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the Visible is absolute wretched- 
ness, and people wonder why they 
were born. The visitation begins 
with a sort of characterless haze, 
waxing more and more wetly ob- 
scure, till you know not whether it 
be rain, snow, or sleet, that drenches 
your clothes in dampiness, till you 
feel it in your skin, then in your 
flesh, then in your bones, then in 
your marrow, and then in your mind. 
Your blinking eyes have it too—and 
so, shut it as you will, has your mo- 
ping mouth. Yet the streets, though 
looking blue, are not puddled, and 
the dead cat lies dry in the gutter. 
There* is no eavesdropping — no 
gushing of water-spouts. To say it 
rained would be no breach of vera- 
city, but a mere mistatement of a 
melancholy fact. The truth is, that 
the weather cannot rain, but keeps 
spit, spit, spitting, ina style sufficient 
to irritate Socrates—or even Moses 
himself; and yet true, veritable, sin- 
cere, genuine, and authentic Rain 
could not—or if he could would not 
—so thoroughly soak you and your 
whole wardrobe, were you to allow 
him a day to do it, as that shabby 
imitation of a tenth-rate shower, in 
about the time of a usual-sized ser- 
mon. So much cold and so much 
wet, with so little to shew for it, is 
a disgrace to the atmosphere, which 
it will take weeks of the sunniest 
which the weather can afford to 
wipe off. But the steres of sunni- 
ness, which it is in the power of Win- 
ter in this northern latitude to accu- 
mulate, cannot be immense, and, 
therefore, we verily believe that it 
would be too much to expect that 
it ever can make amends for the 
hideous horrors of this Easterly Harr. 
O the Cut-throat! 

Is it on such days that suicides 
rush to judgment? That sin is mys- 
terious as insanity—their graves are 
unintelligible as the cells in Bedlam. 
Oh! the brain and the heart of man ! 
Therein is the only Hell. Small 
these regions in space, and of nar- 
row room—but haunted, may they 
be, with all the Fiends and all the 
Furies. A few nerves transmit to 
the soul despair or bliss. At the 
touch of something, whence and 
wherefore sent, who can say—some- 
thing that serenes or troubles, 
soothes or jars—she soars up into 
life and light, just as you may have 
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seen a dove suddenly cleave the sun- 
shine—or down she dives into death 
and darkness, like a shot eagle tum- 
bling into the sea! 

Materialism! Immaterialism ! Oh! 
why should mortals, whom con- 
science tells that they are immortals, 
bewildered and bewildering ponder 
upon the dust! Do your duty to 
God and man, and fear not, that 
when that dust dies, the spirit that 
breathed by it will live for ever. 
Feels not that spirit its immortality 
in each sacred thought? When did 
ever religious soul fear annihilation ? 
Or shudder to think that, having 
once known, it could ever forget 
God? Such forgetfulness is in the 
idea of eternal death. Therefore is 
eternal death impossible to us who 
can hold communion with our Maker. 
Our knowledge of Him—dim and re- 
mote though it be—is a God-given 
pledge that he will redeem us from 
the doom of the grave. 

Let us, then, and all our friends, 
believe, with Coleridge, in his beau- 
tiful poem of the “ Nightingale,” that 


“In Nature there is nothing melancholy,” 


not even November. The disease 
of the body may sause disease in 
the soul; yet not the less trust we 
in the mercy of the merciful,—not 
the less strive we to keep feeding 
and trimming that spiritual Jam 

which is within us, even when it 
flickers feebly in the dampy gloom, 
like an earthly lamp left in a vaulted 
sepulchre, about to die among the 
dead. Heaven seems to have placed 
a power in our will as mighty as it is 
mysterious. Call it not Liberty, lest 
you should wax proud; call it not 
Necessity, lest you should despair. 
But turn from the oracles of man 
—still dim, even in their clearest 
responses—to the Oracles of God, 
which are never dark ; or, if so, but 


** Dark with excessive bright,” 


to eyes not constantly accustomed to 
sustain the celestial splendour. Bury 
all your books—when you feel the 
night of scepticism gathering around 
you—bury them all, powerful though 
you may have deemed their spells to 
illuminate the unfathomable—open 
your Bible, and all the spiritual 
world will be as bright as day. 

The disease of the body may cause 
disease to the soul! Aye, madness. 
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Some rapture in the soul makes the 
brain numb, and thence sudden or 
lingering death;—some rapture in 
the brain makes the soul insane, and 
thence life worse than death, and 
haunted by horrors beyond what is 
dreamt of the grave, and all its cor- 
ruption. Perhaps the line fullest of 
meaning that ever was written, is 


‘“¢ Mens sana in corpore sano.” 


When nature feels the flow of its 
vital blood pure and unimpeded, what 
unutterable gladness bathes the spirit 
in that one feeling of—health! Then 
the mere consciousness of existence 
is like that emotion which Milton 
speaks of as breathed from the bowers 
of Paradise— 
* Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair !” 

It does more—for despair itself can- 
not prevail against it. What a dawn 
of bliss rises upon the soul with the 
dawn of light, when the soul is health- 
ful as the sun! Then 


‘ It feels that it is greater than it knows.” 


God created the earth and the air 
beautiful through the senses; and at 
the uplifting of a little lid, a whole 
flood of imagery is let in upon the 
spirit, all of which becomes part of 
its very self, as if the enjoying and 
the enjoyed were one. Health flies 
away like an angel, and her absence 
disenchants the earth. What shadows 
then pass over the ethereal surface 
of the spirit, from the breath of disor- 
dered matter !—from the first searce- 
ly-felt breath of despondency, to the 
last scowling blackness of despair! 
Often men know not what power 
placed the fatal fetters upon them— 
they see even that alink may be open, 
and that one effort might fling off the 
bondage ; but their souls are in 
slaver,, and will not be free. Till 
something like a fresh wind, or a sud- 
den sunbeam, comes across them, 
and in a moment their whole exis- 
tence is changed, and they see the 
very vanishing of their most dismal 
and desperate dream. 

“ Somewhat too much of this’— 
so let us strike the chords to a me r- 
rier measure—to a “ livelier lilt”— 
as suits the variable spirit of ou 
Winter Rhapsody. Be it observed 
then, that the sole certain way of get” 
ting rid of the blue devils is to drown 
them in a shower-bath. You would 
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not suppose that we are subject to 
the blue devils? Yet we are some- 
times their very slave. When driven 
to it by their lash, every occupation, 
which when free we resort to as pas- 
time, becomes taskwork; nor will 
these dogged masters suffer us to 
purchase emancipation with the pro- 
ceeds of the toil of our groaning 
genius. But whenever the worst 
comes to the worst, and we almost 
wish to die, so that we might escape 
the galling pressure of our chains, 
we sport buff, and into the shower- 
bath. Yet such is the weakness of 
poor human nature, that, like a cri- 
minal on the ‘scaffold, shifting the 
signal kerchief from hand to hand, 
much to the irritation of his excel- 
lency the hangman—one of the most 
impatient of men—and more to the 
satisfaction of the crowd, the most 
patient of men and women—we 
often stand shut up in that sentry- 
looking canvass box, dexterously, 
and sinistrously fingering the string, 
perhaps for five shrinking, and shud- 
dering, and grueing minutes, ere we 
can summon up desperation to pull 
down upon ourselves the rushing 
waterfall! Soon as the agony is over, 
we bounce out the colour of beet- 
root, and survey ourselves in a five- 
foot mirror, with an amazement that, 
on each successive exhibition, is still 
as fresh as when we first experienced 
it, 

“ In life’s morning march, when our 

spirits were young.” 


By and by, we assume the similitude 
of an immense boiled lobster, that 
has leapt out of the pan—and then 
seeming for a while to be an em- 
blematical, or symbolical represen- 
tation of the setting Sun, we sober 
down into a faint pink, like that of 
the Morn, and finally subside into 
our own permanent flesh-light, which, 
as we turn our back upon ourselves, 
after the fashion of some of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, for example Sir 
Robert Peel, reminds us of that line 
in Cowper, descriptive of the Novem- 
ber Moon, 


“ Resplendent less, but of an ampler 
round !” 


_ Like that of the eagle, our youth 
is renewed—we feel strong as the 


horse in Homer—a divine glow per- 
meates our being, as if it were the 
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subdued spiritual essence of caloric. 
An intense feeling of self—not self- 
love, mind ye, and the farthest state 
imaginable in this wide world from 
selfishness—elevates us far up above 
the clouds, into the loftiest regions 
of the sunny blue, and we seem to 
breathe an atmosphere, of which 
every glorious gulp is inspiration. 
Despondency is thrown to the dogs. 
Despair appears in his true colours, 
a more grotesque idiot than Gri- 
maldi, and we treat him with a guf- 
faw. All ante-bath difficulties seem 
now—what they really are—facilities 
of which we are by far too much 
elated to avail ourselves; dangers that 
used to appear appalling are felt now 
to be such shameful securities as 
have been satisfactory to Dr Phill- 
otts ;—obstacles, like mountains, 
ying in our way of life as we walk- 
ed towards the temple of Apollo or 
Plutus, we smile at the idea of sur- 
mounting, so molehillish do they 
hythe, and we kick them aside like 
an old foot-stool. Let the country 
ask us for a scheme to pay off the 
national debt—there she | it; do 
you request us to have the kindness 
to leap over the moon?—there we 
go; Mr Blackwood has but to say 
the word, and lo! a ready-made Lead- 
ing Article is in his hand, a Rhapsody 
on Winter, promotive of the sale of 
countless numbers of “ my Maga- 
zine,” and of the happiness of count- 
less numbers of emkind. We feel 
—and the feeling proves the fact— 
as bold as Joshua the son of Nun— 
as brave as David the son of Jesse— 
as wise as Solomon the son of David 
—and as proud as Nebuchadnezzar, 
the son of Nebopolazzar. We survey 
our image in the mirror—and think 
of Adam. We put ourselves into the 
posture of the Belvidere Apollo, 
‘“* Then view the Lord of the unerring bow, 
The God of life, and poesy, and light, 
The Sun in human arms array’d, and 
brow, 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight. 
The shaft hath just been shot—the arrow 
bright 
With an immortal vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril, beautiful disdain, and might, 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity.” 
Up four flight of stairs we fly—for 
the bath is in the double-sunk story 
—ten steps at a bound—and in five 
minutes Sees deyoured one quar- 
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“* Enormous breakfast, 
Wild without rule or art! Where nature 
plays 

Her virgin fancies !” 

And then leaning back on our easy- 
chair, we perform an exploit beyond 
the reach of Euclid—why, we Square 
THE CiRCLE, and to the utter demo- 
lition of our admirable friend Dr 
Brewster’s diatribe, in the last num- 
ber of the Quarterly Review, on 
the indifference of government to 
men of science, chuckle over our 
nobly-won order K.C.C.B., Knight 
Companion of the Cold Bath. 

Many analogies between the sea- 
sons of the year and the seasons of 
life, being natural, have been a fre- 
quent theme of poetry in all coun- 
tries. Had the gods made us poeti- 
cal, we should now have poured 
forth a few exquisite illustrations of 
some that are very affecting and 
impressive. It has, however, often 
been felt by us, that not a few of 
those one meets with in the lament- 
ations of whey-faced sentimentalists, 
are false or fantastic, and do equal 
violence to all the seasons, both of 
the year and of life. These gentry 
have been especially silly upon the 
similitude of Old Age to Winter. 
Winter, in external nature, is not the 
season of decay. An old tree, for 
example, in the very dead of winter, 
as it is figuratively called, though 
bare of leaves, is full of life. The sap, 
indeed, has sunk down from his bole 
and branches—down into his toes or 
roots. But there it is ready, in due 
time, to reascend. Not so with an 
old man—the present company al- 
ways excepted—his sap is not sunk 
down to his toes, but much of it is 
gone clean out of the system—there- 
fore, individual natural objects in 
Winter are not analogically emble- 
matical of people stricken in years. 
Far less does the Winter itself of the 
year, considered as a season, resem- 
ble the old age of life considered as 
a season. To what peculiarities, 


pray, in the character and conduct 
of aged gentlemen in general, do 
rain, sleet, hail, frost, ice, snow, 
winds, blasts, storms, hurricanes, 
and occasional thunder and light- 
ning, bear analogy? We pause for a 
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tern loaf, six eggs, and a rizzar, wash- 
ing all over with a punch-bowl of 
congo and a tea-bow] of cogniac, 
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reply. Old men’s heads, it is true, 
are frequently white, though more 
frequently bald, and their blood is not 
so hot as when they were springalds. 
But though there be no great harm 
in likening a sprinkling of white hair 
on mine ancient’s temples to the 
appearance of the surface of the 
earth, flat or mountainous, after a 
slight fall of snow,—and, indeed, 
in an impassioned state of mind, we 
feel a moral beauty in such poetical 
expression as “ sorrow shedding on 
the head of youth its untimely snows,” 
—yet, the natural propriety of such 
an image, so far from justifying the 
assertion of a general analogy be- 
tween Winter and Old Age, proves 
that the analogies between them are 
in fact very few, and felt to be ana- 
logies at all, only when touched 
upon very seldom, and very slightly, 
and, for the most part, very vaguely, 
—the truth being, that they scarcely 
exist at all in reality, but have an 
existence given to them by the power 
of creative passion, which often 
works like genius. Shakspeare knew 
this well—as he knew every thing 
else,—and, accordingly, he gives us 
Seven Stages of Life—not Four Sea- 
sons. But how finely does he some- 
times, by the mere use of the names 
of the Seasons of the Year, intensify 
to our imagination the state of the 
soul, to which they are for the mo 
ment felt to be analogous ! 


‘* Now is the Winter of our discontent 
Made glorious Summer by the sun of 
York!” 


That will do. The feeling he wished 
to inspire, is inspired ; and the far- 
ther analogical images which follow, 
add nothing to our feeling, though 
they shew the strength and depth of 
his into whose lips they are put. A 
bungler would have bored us with 
ever so many ramifications of the 
same idea, on one of which, in our 
weariness, we would have wished to 
see him hanged by the neck till he 
was dead. 

We are an Old Man, and though 
single not singular ; yet, without va- 
nity, we think ourselves entitled to 
say, that we are no more like Win- 
ter, in particular, than we are like 
Spring, Summer, or Autumn. The 
truth is, that we are much less like 
any one of the Seasons, than we are 
like the whole Set. Ise not Spring 
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sharp? Sv are we. Is not Spring 
snappish ? So are we. Is not Spring 
boisterous? Soare we. Is not Spring 
beautiful ? So are we. Is not Spring 
capricious? So are we. Is not Spring, 
at times, the gladdest, gayest, gentlest, 
mildest, meekest, modestest, softest, 
sweetest, and sunniest of all God’s 
creatures that steal along the face of 
the earth? So arewe. Somuch for 
our similitude—a staring and _ stri- 
king one—to Spring. But were you 
to stop there, what an inadequate 
idea would you have of our character ! 
For only ask your senses, and they will 
tell you that we are much liker Sum- 
mer. Is not Summer often infernally 
hot? So are we. Is not Summer 
sometimes cool as its own cucum- 
bers? Soare we. Does not Sum- 
mer love the shade? Sodowe. Is 
not Summer, nevertheless, somewhat 
“too much i’ the sun?” So are we. 
Is not Summer famous for its thun- 
der and lightning? So are we. Is 
not Summer, when he chooses, still, 
silent, and serene as a sleeping se- 
raph? And so too—when Christapher 
chooses—are not we? T hough, with 
keen remorse we confess it, that, 
when suddenly wakened, we are too 
often more like a fury or a fiend—and 
that completes the likeness—for all 
who know a Scottish Summer, with 
one voice exclaim—* So is he!” 
But our portrait is but half-drawn ; 
you know but a moiety of our charac- 
ter. Is Autumn jovial ?—ask Thom- 
son—so are we. Is Autumn melan- 
choly ?—ask Alison and Gillespie— 
so are we. Is Autumn bright ?—ask 
the woods and groves—so are we. 
Is Autumn rich—ask the whole world 
—so are we. Does Autumn rejoice 
in the yellow grain and the golden 
vintage, that, stored up in his great 
Magazine of Nature, are lavishly 
thence dispensed to all that hunger, 
and quench the thirst of the na- 
tions 7—Sodowe. After that, no one 
can be so pur-and-bat-blind as not 
see that North is, in very truth 
Autumn’s gracious self, rather than 
his Likeness, or Eidolon. But—- 

** Lo, Winter comes to rule th’ inverted 

year !” 


So do we. 


 Sullen and sad, with all his rising 
train— 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms!” 


So are we, The great author of the 
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“ Seasons” says, that Winter and his 
train 

* exalt the soul to solemn thought 
And heavenly musing !” 


So do we. And “ lest aught less great 
should stamp us mortal,” here we 
conclude the comparison, dashed off 
in few lines, by the hand of a great 
master, and ask, Is not North, Win- 
ter? Thus, reader after our own 
heart! thou feelest that we are ima- 
ged aright in all our attributes neither 
by Spring, nor Summer, nor Autumn, 
nor Winter; but that the character of 
Christopher is shadowed forth and 
reflected by the Entire Year. 

Away then with all false or shal- 
low ideas on the distinctions of sea- 
son, as on the distinctions of rank! 
Each condition of the year, and each 
condition of life, has its own utility 
and its own beauty; and they who 
do not know that, perpetually feel 
it, and act on the knowledge and the 
feeling, are equally ignorant of the 
sun and of society. 


** Now all the youth of Scotland are on 
fire !” 


All her cities and towns are rejoicing 
in the welcome Winter ; and mind, in- 
vigorated by holidays, is now at work, 
like a giant refreshed, in all profes- 
sions. The busy bar growls, grumphs, 
squeaks, like an old sow with a litter 
of pigs pretending to be quarrelling 
about straws. Enter the Outer or 
the Inner House, and you hear elo- 
quence that would have put Cicero 
to the blush, and reduced Demos- 
thenes to his original stutter. Lo! 
the wigs of the Judges seem to have 
been growing during the long vaca- 
tion, and to have expanded into an 
ampler wisdom. Seldom have we 
seen a more solemn set of men! 
Every one looks more gash than ano- 
ther, and those three in the centre 
seem to us the embodied spirits of 
Law, Equity, and Justice. Whatcan 
be the meaning of all this endless 
litigation ? On what immutable prin- 
ciples in human nature depends the 
prosperity of the Fee-fund? Life is 
strife. _Inestimable the blessing of 
the great institution of Property! 
For without it, how could people 
go together by the ears, as if they 
would tear one another to pieces ? 
All the strong, we must not call 
them bad passions, denied their na- 
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crime. Our Parliament House here 
is a vast safety-valve for the escape 
of the foul steam that would other- 
wise explode and shatter the engine 
of the state, blowing the body and 
members of society to the deuce or 
the devil. As it is, how the engine 
works! There it goes! like Erick- 
son’s Novelty, or Stevenson’s Rocket, 
along the rail-road; and though an 
accident may occur now then, such 
as an occasional passenger chucked 
by some uncalculated collision into 
the distant horizon, to be picked up 
whole, or in fragments, by the hoers 
in some turnip field in the adjacent 
county, yet few or none are likely 
to be fatal on a great scale, and on 
goes the Novelty or Rocket, like a 
thought, with many weighty consi- 
derations after it, in the shape of 
waggons of Christians or cottons, 
while commerce exults in the cause 
of liberty and locomotion all over 
the world. 

Yes, utter Idlesse is perfect bliss. 
But why ? Because, like a lull at sea, 
or loun on land, it is felt to descend 
from Heaven on man’s toilsome lot. 
The lull and the Joun, what are they 
when most profound, but the tran- 
sient cessation of the restlessness of 
winds and waters—a change wrought, 
for an hour of peacein the heart of the 
hurricane ? Therefore the soul of the 
sailor enjoys it on the green wave— 
that of the shepherd on the green- 
sward; while the memory of mists 
and storms deepens the enchant- 
nent. Even so, Idlesse can be en- 
joyed but by those who are permit- 
ted to indulge it, while enduring the 
labours of an active or a contempla- 
tive life. To use another, and a still 
livelier image, see the pedlar toiling 
along the dusty road, with an enor- 
mous pack, on his excursion, and 
when off his aching shoulders slowly 
falls back on the bank the loosened 
load, in blessed relief, think ye not 
that he enjoys, like a very poet, the 
beauty of the butterflies, that, waver- 
ing through the air, settle down on 
the wild flowers around him that 
embroider the way-side ? 

Yet our pediar isnotso much either 
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tural element, would find out some 
channels to run in, far more destruc- 
tive to the common weal than law- 
suits, and the people would be re- 
duced to the lowest ebb of misery, 
and raised to the highest flow of 
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of an entomologist or a botanist as 
not to take out his scrip, and eat his 
bread and cheese with a mute prayer 
and a munching appetite—not idle, it 
must be confessed, in that sense—but 
in every other idle even as the sha- 
dow of the sycamore, beneath which, 
with his eyes half-open—for by hy- 
pothesis heisa Scotchman—he finall 
sinks into a wakeful, but quiet half- 
sleep. “ Hollo! why are you sleep- 
ing there, you idle fellow?” bawls 
some beadle, or some overseer, or 
some magistrate, or perhaps merely 
one of those private persons who, 
out of season and in, are constantly 
sending the sluggard to the ant to 
learn wisdom—though the ant, hea- 
ven bless her, at proper times, sleeps 
as sound as a sick-nurse. 

We are now the idlest, because 
once were we the most industrious 
of men. Up to the time that we 
engaged to take an occasional glance 
over the self-growing sheets of this 
Magazine, we were tied to one of 
the oars that move along the great 
vessel of life; and we believe that 
it was allowed by all the best water- 
men, that 


‘© We feather’d our oars with skill and 
dexterity.” 


But ever since the Chaldee, our re- 
pose, bodily and mental, has been 
ike that of a Hindoo-god. Often 
do we sit whole winter-nights, lean- 
ing back on our chair, more like the 
image of a man than a man himself, 
with shut eyes that keep seeing in 
succession all the things that ever 
happened to us, and all the persons 
that we ever loved, hated, or de- 
spised, embraced, beat, or insulted, 
since we were a little boy. They 
too have all an image-like appear- 
ance, and ’tis wondrous strange how 
silent they all are, actors and act- 
resses on the stage of that revived 
drama, which sometimes seems to 
be a genteel comedy, and sometinies 
a broad farce, and then to undergo 
dreadful transfiguration into a tra- 
gedy deep as death. 

Idlesse such as ours is, how could 
we have enjoyed it, had we been a 
Benedict? A mightier mass of hap- 
piness might possibly have been ac- 
cumulated upon our lives, till we had 


been buried under it, and groaned 


beneath the superincumbent weight. 
But during the progress of accu- 
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mulation, had we been married, we 
had often been miserable under what 
would seem to be the inevitable tor- 
ments of a numerous family of sons 
and daughters. Why? Because we 
should have brought them so wisely 
up, and they would all have turned 
out, as men and women, to the fill- 
ing up even to overflowing of our 
soul’s capacity of divine content and 
celestial satisfaction, that we should 
have lived in fitful fears of their 
withdrawal from earth to heaven,and 
of the dismal destitution of a home 
where, had but one beloved voice 
been mute for ever, the music of all 
the rest had been but distraction, 
and the light in their laughing eyes a 
misery not to be endured on this side 
of the grave! 
Poo—poo—poo— 


* Away with melancholy, 
Nor doleful changes ring 
On life and human folly, 
But merrily, merrily sing, 
Fal la!” 


We presume that the Public read in 
her own papers,—we cannot but be 
hurt that no account of it has ap- 
peared in the Court Journal,—that 
on Thursday the 12th current, No. 
99, Moray Place, was illuminated by 
our annual Soirée, Conversazione, 
Rout, Ball, and Supper. A Ball! 
yes—for Christopher North, acting 
in the spirit of his favourite James 
Thomson, 


“ Nor purpose gay, 
Amusement, dance, or song he sternly 
scorns ; 
For happiness and true philosophy 
Are of the social, still, and smiling kind.” 


All the rooms in the house were 
thrown open, except the cellars and 
the Sanctum. To the people con- 
~~ outside, the building, we 

ve been assured, had all the bril- 
liancy of a Pandemonium. It was 
like 2 palace of light, of which the 
frame-work or skeleton was of white 
unveined marble. So strong was 
the reflection on the nocturnal hea- 
vens, that a rumour ran through the 
City that there was a great fire in 


Moray Place, nor did it subside, till 
after the arrival and departure of se- 
veral engines. The alarm of some 
huge conflagration prevailed during 
most part of the night all over the 
kingdom of Fife; while, in the Lo- 
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thians our illumination was much ad- 
mired as an uncommonly fine speci- 
men of the Aurora Borealis. 


“ From the arch’d roof, 
Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As froma sky. The hasty multitude 
Admiring enter’d.” 


We need not say who received the 
company, and with what grace sHE 
did so, standing at the first landing- 
place of the great staircase in sable 
stole; for the widow’s weeds have 
not yet been doffed for the robes of 
saffron,—with a Queen-Mary cap, 
pointed in the front of her serene 
and ample forehead, and to please 
us, a few pearls sprinkled among 
her hair, still an unfaded auburn, 
and on her bosom one star-bright 
diamond. Had the old General 
himself come to life again, and be- 
held her then and there, he could 
not have been offended with such 
simple ornaments. The weeds he 
would have felt due to him, and all 
that hismemory was fairly entitled to; 
but the flowers—to speak figurative- 
ly—he would have cheerfully ac- 
knowledged were due to us, and 
that they well became both face and 
figure of his lovely relict. As she 
moved from one room to another, 
showering around her her serene 
smiles, we felt the dignity of those 
Virgilian words, 


* Incedit Regina.” 


Surely there is something very 
poetical in the gradual flowing in of 
the tide of grace, elegance, and beau- 
ty, over the floors of a suite of re- 
gal-looking rooms splendidly illumi- 
nated. Each party, as it comes on, 
has its own peculiar picturesqueness, 
and affects the heart or imagination 
by some novel charm, gently gliding 
onward a little while . itself, as if 
not unconscious of its own attrac- 
tions, nor unproud of the gaze of 
perhaps critical admiration that at- 
tends its progressive movement. We 
confess ourselves partial to plumes 
of feathers above the radiant braid- 
ings of the silken tresses on the heads 
of virgins and matrons—provided 
they be not “ dumpy women,’’—tall, 
white plumes, silent in their wavings 
as gossamer, and as finely delicate, 
stirred by your very breath as you 
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bend down to salute their cheeks— 
not with kisses—for they would be 
out of order both of time and place 
—but with words almost as tender 
as kisses, and awakening almost as 
tender a return, a few sweet sylla- 
bles breathed in a silver voice, with 
blushing cheeks, (oh! but a blush is 
beautiful !) and downcast eyes, that 
when again uplifted, are seen to be 
blue as heaven. 

An hour ago, and all the mansion 
was empty and motionless—with us 
two alone sitting by each other’s side 
affectionately and respectfully on a 
sofa. Now it is filled with life, and 
heard ye ever such a happy murmur? 
Yet no one in particular looks as if 
he or she were speaking much above 
breath, so gentle is true refinement, 
like a delightful fragrance 


“ From the calm manners, quietly exha- 
led.” 


Oh! the atrocious wickedness of a 
eat, big, hearty, huge, hulking, 
orse-laugh,inan assemblage of ladies 
and gentlemen gathered gracefully 
together to enjoy the courtesies, the 
amenities, the urbanities, and the hu- 
manities of cultivated Christian life! 
The pagan who perpetrates it should 
be burnt alive—not at a slow fire— 
though that would be but justice— 
but at a quick one, that all remnants 
of him and his enormity may be 
speedily extinguished. Lord Ches- 
terfield has been loudly laughed at 
with leathern Jungs for his anathema 
against laughter. But though often 
wrong, there his Lordship was right, 
and for that one single rule of man- 
ners, he deserves a monument, as 
having been one of the benefactors 
of his species. Let smiles mantle— 
and that sweet, soft, low sound be 
heard, the susurrus. Let there be a 
many-voiced quiet music, like that 
of the summer moonlight sea, when 
the stars are in its breast. But laugh- 
ter—loud peals of laughter—are like 
breakers—Dblind breakers on a blind 
coast, where no verdure grows, ex- 
cept that of tangle, and whatever is 
made into that vulgarest of all com- 
modities, kelp. 

’Tis not a literary conversazione, 
mind ye, gentle reader, for we leave 
that to S. T. Coleridge, the Pheno- 
menon, and the Monarch of the Mo- 
nologue. But all speak—talk—whis- 
per—or smile, of all the speakable, 
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talkable, whisperable, and smileable 
little interesting affairs, incidents, 
and occurrences, real or fabulous, of 
public, private, demi-public, or de- 
mi-semi-private life. Topics are as 
plentiful as snow-flakes, and melt 
away as fast in the stream of social 
pleasure, 


“ A moment white, then gone for ever !” 


Not a little scandal—much gossip, 
we daresay; but as for scandal, it is 
the vulgarest error in the world to 
think, that it either means, or does, 
any harm to any mortal. It does in- 
finite good. It ventilates the atmo- 
sphere, and prevents the “ golden 
fretted vault” from becoming “ a 
foul congregation of vapours.” As 
for gossip, what other vindication 
does it need, than an order for you 
to look at a soirée of swallows in 
September, on a slate-roof, the most 
innocent and white-breasted crea- 
tures, that pay 


“ Their annual visits round the globe, 
Companions of the sun,” 


but such gossipers, that the whole 
air is a-twitter with their talk about 
their neighbours’ nests — when — 
whew! off and away they go, win- 
nowing their way westwards, through 
the setting sunlight, and all in perfect 
amity with themselves and their kind, 
while 


“* The world is all before them, where to 
choose, 
And Providence their guide.” 


And, madam, you do not matronise 
—and, sir, you do not patronise— 
waltzing? ’Tis very O fie-fieish, you 
think—and in danger of becoming 
very, very faux pa-pa-ish ! 


“Oh! the great goodness of the knights 
of old,” 


whose mind-motte was still— 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense!” 


Judging by ourselves ’tis a wicked 
world we unwillingly confess; but 
be not terrified at trifles, we beseech 
you, and be not gross in your cen- 
sure of innocent and delicate de- 
lights. Byron’s exquisitely sensitive 
modesty was shocked by the sight 
of waltzing, which he would not 
have suffered Guiccioli, while she 
was in his keeping, to have indulged 
in, even with her own husband. 
Thus it is that sinners see sin only 
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where it is not—and shut their eyes 
to it, when it comes upon them open- 
armed, bare-bosomed, and brazen- 
faced, and clutches them in a grasp 
more like the hug of a bear than the 
embrace of a woman. Away with 
such mawkish modesty, and mouth- 
ing morality—for ’tis the slang of the 
hypocrite. Waltzing does our old 
eyes good to look on it, when the 
whole circling flight goes gracefully 
and airily on its orbit, and we think 
we see the realisation of that picture, 
(we are sad misquoters) when the 
Hours— 


“ Knit by the Graces and the Loves in 
dance, 
Lead on the eternal Spring !” 


But the Circling Flight breaks into 
airy fragments, the Instrumental 
Band is hushed, and so is the whole 
central Drawing-room—for blush- 
ingly obedient to the old man’s beck, 
Tue Star or Eve—so call we her 
who is our heart’s-ease and heart’s- 
delight—the grand-daughter of one 
whom hopelessly we loved in youth, 
yet with no unreturned passion— 
but 


‘© The course of true love never yet ran 
smooth” — 


comes glidingly to our side, and ha- 
ving heard our wish breathed whis- 
peringly into her ear—a rare fea- 
ture! when small, thin, and delicate 
as a leaf—as glidingly she goes in 
stature that is almost stateliness, to- 
wards her harp, and assuming at 
once a posture that would have 
charmed Canova, after a few prelu- 
sive touches that betray the hand of 
a mistress in the divine art, to the 
enchantment of the white motions 
of those graceful arms and fingers 
fine, awakes a spirit in the strings 
accordant to the spirit in that voice 
worthy to have blended with St Ce- 
cilia’s in her hymning orisons. A 
Hebrew Melody! And now your 
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heart feels the utter mournfulness of 
these words, 


“ By Buabel’s streams we sat and wept!” 


How sudden, yet how unviolent, the 
transitions among all our feeliugs! 
Under no other power so swift and 
so soft, as that of Music. The soul 
that sincerely loves Music, offers at 
no time the slightest resistanceto her 
sway, but yields itself up entire to 
all its moods and measures, led 
captive by each successive strain, 
through the whole mysterious world 
of modulated air. Nota smile over 
all that hush. Entranced in listening, 
they are all still as images. A sigh— 
almost a sob—is heard, and there is 
shedding of tears. The sweet singer’s 
self seems as if she felt all alone at 
some solitary shrine— 


“* Her face, oh! call it fair, not pale!” 


Yet pale now it is, as if her heart 
almost died within her, at the pathos 
of her own beautiful lament in a 
foreign land, and lovelier in her cap- 
tivity never was the fairest of the 
daughters of Zion ! 

What a howling in the chimney ! 
What a blattering on the windows, 
and what a cannonading on the bat- 
tlements! What can the Night be 
about? and what has put old Nox 
into such a most outrageous passion ? 
He has driven our Winter Rhapsody 
“lean out of our noddle—and to- 
worrow we must be sending for the 
s ter, the plumber, and the glazier. 

0 go to bed in such a hurly-burly, 
would be to make an Ultra-Toryish 
acknowledgment, not only of the 
divine right, but of the divine power, 
of King Morpheus. But an Ultra- 
Tory we are not —though Ultra- 
Knaves try to impose upon them- 
selves that lie among a thousand 
others; so we shall smoke a cigar, 
and let sleep go to the dogs, the 
deuce, the devil, or the radicals. 


Fyrres Tarr and Fourrn in our January Number. 
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By tue Errrick SHEPHERD. 


Tam Ker rode o’er by the Maiden Crags, 
And down the Osway Burn rode he, 
With fifty warriors in his train, 
A brave and goodly sight to see, 


Their armour was light, but their brands 
were bright, 

And their bonnets were steel across 
the crown ; 

And whenever they spied an Englishman, 

They gallop’d at him, and put him down. 


“ Ride light, ride light, my kinsmen true, 
Till aince the daylight close her ee; 
If we can pass the Biddleston Tower, 
A harried warden there shall be! 


“}Tereaved the best of my brother’s steeds, 
And slew his men on the Five-stane 
brae ; 
I'd lay my head this night in pawn, 
To drive his boasted beeves away. * 


‘* For at Thrapton he has a goodly herd, 
Just newly come from the low countrye, 
And at Rothbury there are a hunder 
head, ; 
All fat and fair on Kimside lee. 


“* Mark Ker, ride you by Allanton ford, 
As you were riding a race to won; 
And aye when the warders challenge give, 
Say you are riding to Withrington ' 


“‘ For he is their boasted warden nuw, 
And his name will bear you on your 
way, 
And mark where the beeves frae the sea- 
side lie, 
As lang as there’s ony hue o’ day. 


‘“ And as ye see danger, or ye see nane, 
This ye maun do to guide us right, 
At every eross that ye come to, 
Set up a black clout or a white.” 


Mark Ker he bit his lip and Jeugh, 
When his cousin gave him this queer 
commanréd ; 
For Mark never kend what danger meant, 
When belted wi’ his noble brand, 


He had nae black clouts in his pouch, 
His kinsmen of their faes to warn ; 

But he tore his sark frae aff his back, 
And hung a rag on every cairn, 


A warder at Foxton call’d him stand, 
In the names of St George and Eng- 
land’s king, : 
Saying, “ Saucy Scot, where ride you here, 
On this side of the Border ring?” 


“ To Withrington,” Mark Ker replied, 
“ With words important and express.” 

* Sir Scot, that will not pass with me. 
Your warrant seal’d; I take no Jess.” 


“ My word’s my warrant,” Mark Ker 
replied, 
“ And passes current where’er I go.” 
‘* No, sir, I must be satisfied ; 
You pass not English yeoman so.” 


Mark Ker he gave his shoulder a hiteh, 
As if a wasp had stung him there ; 
“ Then here’s my warrant, thou saucy 
wight ; 
Dispute it farther, if you dare!" 


Mark Ker pull’d out his noble brand, 
The English loon his falchion keen; 
Two doughty rounds these gallants had, 

Ere aught but gleamsof fire were seen ; 


But at the third they cross’d and reel’d, 
And, at a fierce and furious turn, 

Off flew the English warder’s head, 
And tottled into Foxton burn. 


“ Beshrew thy heart,” the Scotsman cried, 
‘ Por thine was heart and arm‘of steel; 

T never ween’d that an English clown 
Could wield his weapon half sae weel! 


“ T may thank Heaven for my success, 
For I was at my utmost strain ; 

And had I miés’d that perilous blow, 
I'd ne’er seen Faldonside again, 


‘“‘ The Captain of Biddleston, he will trust 
To thee this night for gallant deed ; 
But the Scotswill sweep by ford and keep, 
For his warder lies without the head,” 





* This bo!d and reckless sally of the Kers into the heart of Northumberland, took place on September 
29, 1549, and originated in some quarrel and jealousy between the two wardens. But it was without 
the consent of Sir Andrew Ker, the Scottish warden, as it afterwards satisfactorily appeared, though 


not without his knowledge, 
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Mark Ker rode on, and Mark Ker rode 
on, 
But never a hoof or horn saw he, 
Till he came to the ford of Larbottle 
burn, 
Where a dainty drove lay on the lea. 


He tether’d his horse at the Auld-wood 
ack, 
, And down by Park-Elliot he tried to 
pass ; 
He tried to speak in the English tongue, 
But a most confounded speak it was! 


Until he met with a comely May, 
Who seemed at his approach full fain; 
Says he, “ Feagh, dame, I’ve lwost mee 
way, 
I pghay thee set me won again.” 


“ Goodman, if thou hast lost thy way, 
Sae have I mine, which I may rue, 

It’s a dangerous place to journey in 
For me, and nae less sae for you. 


s¢ A hundred warriors, stark and sture, 
Surround these fields on Kimside lea; 

For a Scottish raid has cross’d the fell, 
And a bloody night it is like to be. 


‘‘ But drop that gruesome, uncouth tongue, 
A tongue that’s hateful unto me; 

For I have been long a captive here, 
But love this night has set me free. 


“I am come to join the gallant Kers, 
I ken you are ane o’ their companye ; 
And if you will take me in thy charge, 
I'll play my part as well as thee.” 


Mark Ker, he clasp’d her by the neck, 
And kiss’d her weel frae ear to ear, 

‘‘ My bonny lass, you will play your part 
Better at Faldonside than here. 


“ But now betide me weel or woe, 
I'll o’er the Border guide your way ; 
T’'ll mount you on my own good steed, 
Shift for another as I may.” 


Then up there came a warrior stern, 

A yeoman from the Bamborough town: 
“ Go, get aloof!’’ he fiercely cried, 

* Thou clod-pate, with thy leman loon!” 


6 Whoy, mon, thou lackest coghtesye, 
Thughe wey can dwo thine bwound no 
ill ; 
I won’t nwot bwodge ane fwoot fworthee, 
Till I have eworted her my fill.” 


* Go off! across the river go, 
And take thy baggage on thy back!” 
The warder said; and, as he spake, 
He gave Mark Ker an ugly thwack, 
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Mark Ker he gave his shoulder a hitch, 
A dangerous hitch to friend or foe ; 

For all his kinsmen mark’d it weel, 
And knew it follow'd bya blow. 


“« Beshrew thy hand, thou saucy knave! 
Thou pudding-headed Southron drone! 

Darest thou presume to touch a Ker, 
Oreventhe ground his feet standson ?”’ 


“A Ker! a K—!” roar’d the Southron 
loon ; 
But, ere a second time ’twas cried, 
His head was stotting on the green, 
While still the tongue to word it tried. 


“ Aye, blab it now!” said Ker, “ and 
gang 
Raving of Kers unto the deil! 
He gets nought but a dunce for aince— 
A vulgar, mushroom-headit chiel.”’ 


He dress’d the maid in the dead man’s 
claes, 

So wide they scarcely would hang on, 

And mounted her on the Southron steed, 

And away to the Auldwood back they’re 
gone. 


One short blast of his bugle horn, 
Was answer’d readily and near, 

** Aha!” quo he, “ now for a stoure, 
The wale of all the Border’s here. 


“ But blessings on thee for a deat sweet 
lass ! 
For, had J no forgather’d wi’ thee, 
We had been surrounded every man, 


And slaughter’d on the Kimside lea. 


“ Now we’s hae buffing for our lives, 
And, lang afore the break of day, 
Some brave pock-puddings shall bite the 
bent, 
And growl their murky souls away.” 


In the lowest dell of Larbottle burn 
The Kers their counsel held that night, 

Where oft they bless’d the friendly May 
Who warn’d them of the English might. 


With twenty of the fleetest steeds, 
Mounted by gallant gentlemen, 

Tam Ker began the deadly fray, 
Between the Auldwood and the fen. 


But the Kers were aye the deadliest faes 
That e’er to Englishmen were known, 
For they were all bred left-handed men, 
And fence against them there was none. 


They hew’d down all that with them met, 
Yet would not quit their vantage dell, 
But they made a din that shook the hills 
With horn, with hallo, and with yell. 
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Then the English circle gather’d out, 
Hasting and pufting to the fray, 
When Mark Ker rode round with thirty 
men, 
And slily slipp’d the beeves away. 


“ Now, fie! lay on, my kinsmen true, 
And thresh them on with goad and 
flail, 
We’s gar them ply their hooves for aince 
Along the links of Coquet-dale! 


«“ Lay on them, lads, and dinna spare ! 
We maun perforce their mettle try ; 
If ony lubber lag behind, 
E’en cut his neck, and let him lie. 


“ The English bullocks are ours to win, 
The English gowd and gear the same ; 
And never let’s spare a Southron’s life, 
For the Kers with them are lawfu’ 
game.” 


Till past the middle of the night 

Tam Ker maintain’d th’ unequal fray ; 
But then the halloo rose behind, 

That the lusty drove was all away. 


“ Fie, let us ride,’’ cried Withrington, 

“ Else we are shamed for evermair ; 
Let’s first regain that lordly prey, 

Then fight the Scotsmen if they dare!” 


And away and away went the English- 
men, ; 
With whip and spur most furiouslye ; 
The loss of as muckle good fat beef 
Was the sairest loss their hearts could 
dree, 


Tam Ker and his men came up behind, 
Right sair forespent as men could be ; 

But every laggard that they came to, 
They popp’d him off right cannilye. 


As Mark Ker cross’d ower the Foxton 
burn, 
The headless warder nought could tell; 
“ Ha, billy!’ quo Mark, “ had ye been 
hale, 
We hadna cross’d the ford sae well.” 


There up came the gallant Withrington, 
Wi’ the foremost of his companye ; 

“ Whoever drives this prey,”’ he cried, 
“ T charge him yield it up to me,” 


“ Tt is I, Mark Ker of the Faldonside, 
And the drove is mine, as you may see ; 
And I'll take the drove to the Auldtown- 
burn, 
In spite of all thy men and thee!” 
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“ Thou rank reaver, thou surly Joon, 
I have sworn the doom of thee and 
thine ! 
And ere thou cross the Border fell, 
Thou shalt cross above this breast of 
mine }”’ 


* T'll count little of that, brave Withring- 
ton; 
But if with me thou’lt wield a brand, 
If thou won’st my sword, or bring’st me 
down, 
The drove is thine, by this right hand!’’. 


“ Take that right hand, then, in the strife, 
And here’s my pledge as I shall thrive.” 
‘*‘ Ha! The Kers have a right hand of 
their own, 
Which they will not change for man 
alive. 


‘* And before this, Ker hand as it is, 
Brave Withrington, I tell to thee, 

I never met with an Englishman 
Could stand before it minutes three.” 


“ *Tis false and saucy as thyself! 
Wait here but till the peep of day, 
Could I but see my weapon’s point, 
Thou should’st not bear the brag away.’ 


“ Pl wait myself, brave Withrington ; 
But thus to stop my gallant prey, 

I have no right or power to grant— 
So now or never, if you may!” 


Then Withrington pull’d out his sword, 
And Ker his long and deadly brand; 
And such a combat there ensued, 
As ne’er was in Northumberland. 


And round and round and round they 
fought, 
While fire-flaughts gleam’d in sparkles 
sheen, 
Till the wan faces of the group 
Of eager lookers-on were seen. 


And round and round and round they 
fought, 
Till the blood-drops fell like heavy rain; 
And many a haughty word there past, 
But the one on the other could not 
gain. 


Full sore it grieveth me to say— 
But truth must by a foe be said— 
Before the dawning of the day 
Mark Ker upon the field lay dead, 


His last words were, “ War to the hilt ; 
Though I am foully down, what then ? 
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Let this suffice, that in my life 
I’ve slain a hundred Englishmen!” 
By this time Tam o° the Mossburnford 
Was pelting on the English rear, 
And the thirty men were fresh before, 
Who rush’d on without dread or fear. 


** Foul play! foul play!” was the rousing 
word; 
*¢ Down with the beef tubs, bluff and 
blown! 
Let their right haffets dree the sword— 
Ker and the devil! Down with them! 
Down!” 


Dreadful and fatal was the strife, 
For, when the sun rose o’er the sea, 
They were all scatter’d o’er the field, 
Oft one to one, or one to three. 


‘There was no rule nor standard there : 
Bravery and hatred ruled alone: 

For foeman’s life was all the strife ; 
Yielding or quarter there were none. 


There were one hundred Englishmen 
At night around the Kimside lea, 
Now they had vanish’d from the field ; 
There was not one to fight or flee. 


The weary wounded Scots went on, 
Still with their drove, full hard bested, 

For word had gane to Biddleston tower, 
That waken’d the captain from his bed. 


Ife mounted his horse and gallop'd forth, 
His troopers gathering at the word; 

And the first man that he met with 
Was burly Tam of Mossburriford. 


“Turn, Captain of Biddleston, turn and 
flee ! 
Thy arm was never a match for mine ; 
Til hold at bay thy men and thee, 
Till I’m across the Border line!’ 


“ There shalt thou never be again, 
Thou miscreated burly bear ; 

Ilave at thee now, for, fight or feign, 
Pil have thy head upon this spear !”’ 


He rade at Tam with furious aim, 
Thinking to run his body through ; 
But little dream’d of the left hand skelp 

That nickit the Captain clean in two. 


His horse went on with gallant speed— 
Still the brave Captain never fell ; 

Without the right arm and the head, 
Lock’d to his horse, he rode full well! 


Tam Ker he graned a hollow laugh, 
When he saw the Captain scouring on, 
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The first three men of the English troop 
Tam laid them level with the plain; 
But three broad arrows pierced his breast, 
And there brave Mossburnford was 

slain, 


* Alas!" quoth John of Borthwickshiels, 
“Since our two champions both are 
dead, 
Let’s quit the strife, and ride for life, 
The day is lost without remede.” 


But Andrew of Littledean him gainsuaid, 
And bade fight on, and never fear ; 

So they held the drove, and flying fought, 
Though gall’d by bowmen in the rear. 


But still they drove, and still they fought, 
And fought and drove full valiantly, 
But the fell-men gather'’d with the day, 
And gall’d their flanks full grievous- 

ly. 


When they came to the Shillmoor-burn, 
They lost all hopes the prey to keep, 
So they hack’d their neck-sinews in twain, 

And left them lying in a heap. 


They fought their way by the Blindburn- 
shiel, 
By bowmen gall’d from every brae, 
And a remnant wan to the Blackhill Peel 
About the noontide of the day. 


While darkness wrapt the band around, 
The Kers harass’d their foemen sore, 

Their left-hand blows could not be borne; 
Death spread beliind, and dread before : 


But in the broad eye of the day, 
The little band of kinsmen true 
Were all exposed, like other men, 
To arrows from each bank and clench. 


Of one-and-fifty buirdly Kers, 
The very prime men of the clan, 
There were only seventeen return’d, 
And they were wounded every man. 


O, many a virgin tear was shed, 
And pour’d was many a widow’s wail, 
But every heart mourn’d for Mark Ker, 
The bravest knight of the Border dale! 


There were four-and-forty Englishmen 
Lay round him dead on Foxton brae, 

And Withrington was wounded sore, 
And earried from the field away. 


And the lovely May, the Scottish maid, 
Lay hy Mark Ker upon the lea, 
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their heart's blood together 
stream’d ; 


It was a grievous sight to see! 


O, never was such a luckless raid, 
Or such a rash and reckless plea, 
For the Kers were all born gentlemen, 
Al! men of name and high degree! 


That raid it fell on Saint Michael’s eve, 
When the dark harvest nights be- 
gan; 
But the Kers no more o’ercame that day, 
While they remained a warlike clan. 
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Blest be the man who first did plan 
The thaukless task, when it begat ; 

And blest Anne Stuart’s royal name, 
Who join'd our countries into one! 


Now we can ride the Border side, 
And brethren meet at every turn, 

But then the meed was to hang and head, 
To ravish, pillage, slay, and burn. 


God prosper all the Border dales, 
On both sides of our ancient Jine, 
And never may raukling grudge prevail 
For the doughty deeds of auld Jangsyne! 








Altrive Lake, \1th Nov. 1830. 





HORRIBLE STANZAS. 


Il. 
Fear haunts me like a sheeted ghost, there comes no rest to me; 
The swelling thoughts have sunk and fled which buoy’d my spirit free. 
A form of ill, unchanging still, a dark embodied shape 
Weighs my crush’d heart, and grimly waits to shut me from escape ; 
Dim-seen, as goul by starlight pale, gorged with his hideous fare, 
Yet all-distinct upon my soul there comes his wolfish glare. 

Il. 
The heaven is dark, as if a pall were spread upon the sky, 
And earth is like a grave to me, with vultures gather’d by; 
And though I breathe, my soul lies dead, and o’er it floats a troop, 
Long-bill’d, of birds obscene and vile, prepared for bloody swoop ; 
One—fiercer, deadlier than them all—one gloats upon my heart, 
And half I laugh in bitter joy, to think no blood will start! 


Ill. 
No blood, no blood to wet his maw! that blessed torrent’s flow 
Was suck’d by countless beaks and bills,—dried up long years ago! 
’Tis thus I dream, yet not in sleep; for sleep, the torturer, brings 
Before my closed eyes a train of bright and noble things: 
The smiles of maidens fair and young, the glance of beauty bright, 
And tones remember’d long ago,—all fill me with delight. 

Iv. 
Then happy—like the Indian chief between his pangs of pain— 
I quite forget in present ease the torture and the chain. 
A dream is mine. Sweet, mellow, faint, as if from o’er the sea, 
Or some calm lake, at evening heard, when hush’d the breezes be, 
A strain begins,—and o’er mine ear the blessed music falls, 
Bathing my heart, as moonlight bathes some donjon’s craggy walls; 


Vv. 
A spell of power—a talisman each anguish to allay— 
And memory’s wand brings back again the long-departed day, 
The proud young time, when, free as air, I walk’d beneath the moon, 
And listen’d to one gentle voice that sung its witching tune ; 
I bend, in sleep, to kiss her brow, as ends that falling strain— 
Gone ! Gone !—The agony comes on!—The fiend is here again! 
VI. 
Close, close beside me glooms the form that haunts me night and day } 
The phantom stands beside my bed, in morning’s ee ey, 
Dim, undefined, and terrible. Ah! well my thrilling bloo 
Told me that, foe to human kind, a demon near me stood. 
It spoke at last: and o’er my soul death’s deep’ning shadows flit 
“TI takes ye up for debt,” it said, “ and this here is the writ.” 
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LETTER TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQUIRE, ON THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


By Ong or THE Democracy. 


Sir, 

Tuat which, in the slang of fac- 
tion, is called the Spirit of the Age, 
absorbs, at present, the attention of 
the world. All confess its omnipo- 
tence, advise submission to it, and 

roclaim that it will produce, at the 
east, a season of chaos and horrors ; 
even its worshippers assert, that it 
must carry sweeping revolution into 
every quarter, which can only be 
prevented from taking the most fatal 
character by such concessions, as, in 
the nature of things, are impossible. 
Whether we look at the prostrate 
thrones, enslaved governments, and 
disorganization of society abroad ; 
or at the portentous condition of 
things at home—we are overwhelm- 
ed with proof, that this spirit exists 
in the colossal and terrific attributes 
given it by common conviction. 

But, if Ladmit that itis as irresist- 
ible as it is stated to be, | must avow 
my belief that, so far as concerns this 
country, it is, in its own intrinsic 
strength, powerless, and owes its ir- 
resistibility to the countenance and 
support of those who are, in name 
or duty, its opponents. To detail 
the grounds of this belief, will pro- 
bably be a very idle matter. For 
several years, every part of society 
has thought a revolution, of the worst 
description, to be rapidly approach- 
ing—one, in institution and law, 
class and property, accomplished 
through anarchy, blood, rapine, and 
misery. In every place save the 
Court, the Cabinet, and the Legisla- 
ture, the remark has been general. 
Things cannot go on much longer in 
their present course; we are has- 
tening to the gulf, and nothing can 
save us. What gave birth to it? 
Not newspapers, or parliamentary 
speeches, or party politics; every 
man’s reason saw that legislation, 
circumstance, and sentiment, had 
taken a direction which could lead 
to no other result—that the waste of 
ptoperty, want, hatred of institutions, 
contempt of laws, and demoraliza- 
tion they were producing, must end 
in revolution; it saw this, and ex- 
torted the confession from him, even 
in despite of his party principles. 
Nevertheless, while all have thus 
perceived the impending catastrophe 


and its causes, they have treated 
it as a thing to be passively submit- 
ted to, if not promoted. I may, there- 
fore, reasonably conclude, it will be 
of small use for me, or any man, to 
point to the means of averting that 
which all decide shall happen. Duty, 
however, forbids silence, and in obey- 
ing it, I have the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that if nothing can be done to- 
wards saving the innocent, it is yet 
possible to punish the guilty. 

Why am i to follow the counsels 
of passive submission to the Spirit 
of the Age, which all sides give me ? 
Its admirers tell me that, at the best, 
it must destroy things, in which, in 
my judgment, are comprehended the 
essentials of social order, good go- 
vernment, and general prosperity. 
They tell me, farther, that nothing 
but sacrifices, which cannot be made, 
can prevent it from realizing its 
wishes, in every quarter, by physical 
force. Itscensurers, and the neutrals, 
while they advise submission as the 
only means of preventing it from 
triumphing through such force, as- 
sert that its projects are fraught with 
national ruin and misery. They all 
place me in this difficulty. I must 
consent to revolution, as an antidote 
to revolution. I must avert general 
convulsion, anarchy, carnage, and 
suffering, by doing that which, in my 
conviction, will inevitably produce 
them. Thus, they give me no other 
reasons and proofs with their coun- 
sel, than the most conclusive ones 
against its adoption. 

But I am told that the Spirit is no- 
thing less than “ The People ;” and 
that as the sovereignty everywhere 
belongs to the latter, they ought to be 
implicitly obeyed. All those argu- 
ments of submission really amount 
to this—you ought to concede and 
sacrifice, merely because the People 
will it. These questions necessarily 
here present themselves. In free 
countries like our own, ought the 
will of the People, or the decisions 
of the regularly constituted authori- 
ties, to be followed ? Ought these 
authorities to obey implicitly such 
will, or to exercise the discretion 
with which they are clothed by the 
constitution and laws? I admit the 
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right of the people to the farthest 
limit which they themselves have 
given it; if the government usurp the 
power to make inroads on the Con- 
stitution, I hold that this restores to 
them the sovereignty. I regret as 
much as any man, that in France 
power should have been gained by 
that party which now possesses it; 
but nevertheless I am one of those 
who think, that this party acted both 
justly and meritoriously in nt 
the Constitution by force of arms. 
am not at liberty to look at the mo- 
tives or the fears of the ex-King and 
his Ministers; if I believed, which I 
do not, that what they wished to do 
was sound in policy, | could not give 
them the advantage of it; because I 
know that they did what they were 
prohibited under the highest penal- 
ties from doing ; and that while there 
was no obligation to prevent resist- 
ance in the people, there was a sacred 
duty which enjoined it. I, however, 
can go no farther. When the People 
have, through the Constitution, so- 
lemnly divested themselves of the 
sovereignty, I deny that they have 
any right to resume it at pleasure. 
Insisting, as I do, that the compact is 
binding on the ruler, I am compelled 
to insist that it is equally binding on 
the subject. The reasons, therefore, 
which lead me to believe that the 
French people were justified in de- 
fending their charter as they did, also 
constrain me to believe that they act 
most unjustifiably in attempting to 
dictate to the government they have 
formed: I hold such dictation to be 
as criminal in its nature, as the con- 
duct was, which caused the expul- 
sion of the late government. So long 
as the authorities of this country do 
not abuse their powers, I wholly deny 
that the sovereignty rests in the peo- 
ple; because I know that they have 
given it for ever under regulations 
to these authorities, without reser- 
ving any power of resumption, save 
through defined breach of stipulation 
in the latter. On looking into the 
Constitution, I find that while they 
have retained the right to express 
their will, they have made it the duty 
of the ruler to exercise his discretion 
on it, and to act in direct opposition 
to it when his discretion tells him to 
do so ; I find also that they have em- 
owered him to treat them as rebels 
in case they take up arms to compel 
him to obey it. The compact which 
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they voluntarily entered into, leaves 
me no alternative to the conviction, 
that as a matter of right the will of 
the People may be at all times firmly 
resisted, on sufficient reason and 
evidence. 

As a member of the Democracy, I 
might here strain something, if the 
People had been ov er-reached in the 
compact, or if the lapse of time had 
made it an unjust one to them; but 
I have proof to the contrary. I know 
that, by the power they possess in 
the choice of tlie House of Commons, 
they can at all times compel the go- 
vernment to obey their will to the 
utmost point called for by their good; 
and that if the House be an improper 
one, it flows from their own negli- 

ence or crimes, and therefore can 
orm no excuse for their violation of 
the most solemn engagements. 

I have here this potent reason for 
opposing to the utmost the Spirit of 
the Age. It strikes at the root of all 
free and good government, by incul- 
cating the doctrine that the People 
may violate at pleasure the sacred 
stipulations they enter into with their 
rulers. If the subject be not bound, 
how can the ruler be ? How can any 
other than a despotic government of 
the worst kind exist, if the will of the 
People be despotic, that is, if the ma- 
jority govern the minority by tyranny 
alone, and if the subject be bound by 
nothing but the brute force of the 
ruler ? 

As the right to oppose the will of 
the People, in a country like this, is 
demonstrably one of law granted by 
themselves ; let us now consider the 
expediency of exercising it. The 
Spirit tells me that they consist al- 
most exclusively of the lower orders; 
it will not suffer the wealtliy to be 
numbered amidst them. On lookin 
at these orders, I find that their wi 
is commonly a borrowed one, and 
very frequently one borrowed from 
the worst sources, without know- 
ledge and judgment, and at the insti- 
gation of guilty interests and pas- 
sions. I perceive that they are little 
more than a speaking-trumpet to 
give utterance to the will of certain 
individuals. I hear the People speak, 
but notwithstanding its loudness 
and hoarseness, I find it is in reality 
the voice of Mr Brougham. A voice 
of thunder issues from the trumpet, 
which I clearly distinguish to be that 
of Mr O’Connell, Mr Cobbett, or Mr 
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Hunt. Again the trumpet sounds, 
but 1 diseover that it only sends 
abroad the accents of Mr Carlile or 
Mr Taylor. In these cases the will 
oo by the People is in essen- 
tials not their own; they would never 
have thought of it, had not their ig- 
norance and passions been worked 
on by the most profligate arts; it is 
really the will of these individuals. 
Of course, implicit submission to it 
would practically arm these men 
with despotic power. 

Why is it that in a free constitu- 
tion—even in a republic, delibera- 
tive powers, and the right to oppose 
the will of the People at discretion, 
are given to the government? Be- 
cause there can be no freedom with- 
out—because it is notorious that the 
less knowing and more numerous 
part of the Deople frequently take 
their will through delusion from de- 
magogues and traitors; and it must 
be withstood to prevent the most 
grievous tyranny. In a republic, the 
government exists as much to oppose 
the will of the People, when it is an 
erroneous one, as to give effect to it 
when it is the contrary. 

The laws of God declare that cer- 
tain acts constitute crime, and it is 
very evident that they cannot be an- 
nulled by the will of the People. 
Experience has proved that particu- 
lar institutions, laws, regulations and 
conduct are essential tor the pros- 
perity and happiness of the People ; 
and in consequence their protection 
to the last against the will of the lat- 
ter, is a sacred duty which the Peo- 
ple themselves have imposed on the 
ruler. 

Now what are the things which 
the Spirit of the Age labours to com- 
pel us to adopt, on the ground that 
they are supported by the popular 
will ? 

The Spirit declares that its grand 
object is to establish free and good 
government in every quarter. 1 
sanction the object with all my heart, 
but it does not follow that I am to 
sanction its means. 1 stand on the 
stalest of truisms, when I say, that 
such government must at any rate be 
based on morals. The ruier must 
take his character from that of the 
subject in a free country. Profli- 
ae electors must form a profligate 
egislature, and such a legislature 
must create a profligate executive, 
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tyrannical, and render a people in- 
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through tyranny. l'reedom never 
could obtain being, save through 
morals, and it never could outlive 
them! They have made various 
countries aw and happy 
with a bad form of government, 
while the want of them has caused 
others to be distressed and wretched 
with the best. In proportion as a 
nation is immoral, its government 
must, and will, be despotic. 

And morals cannot exist without 
religion. 

The Spirit wages eternal waragainst 
them. I say not that it openly de- 
nounces them, or that it does not oc- 
casionally bestow on them vague and 
extorted commendation; but it re- 
gularly encourages and defends their 
violation. It is not only the apolo- 
gist of the grosser and meaner vices, 

ut the eulogist of the more grave 
and dangerous moral crimes. Breach 
of obligation in the elector—aban- 
donment of principle in the member 
of the legislature—and violation of 
pledge, and betrayal of trust, in the 
minister, are lauded by it as splendid 
virtues. 

But of the sources of morals, it is 
the open foe. It assails religion in 
every quarter. The Catholic Church 
abroad, and the Protestant one at 
home, are attacked, not to replace 
them with better systems of faith, 
but to destroy them as religions. In 
so far as it professes friendship to any 
religion, it does so only to use it as 
an instrument against another ; but 
it allies itself in creed with none, and 
it speaks of the best as prejudices 
and evils, to be tolerated, because 
they cannot be got rid of. The prac- 
tice of religion it constantly ridi- 
cules. It seeks to destroy every law, 
regulation, and institution for the 

rotection of morals. On the other 
1and, itis the zealous champion of all 
the sources of immorality. Sabbath- 
breaking, that prolific parent of irre- 
ligion, vice, and crime—licentious 
publications—cheap liquor,and other 
means of drunkenness—in a word, 
all things calculated to generate pro- 
fligacy, find it their constant advo- 
cate. 

Another of the essentials for form- 
ing the basis of free and good go- 
vernment, consists in the proper in- 
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fluence of the superior over. the in- 


ferior. ‘The wholesome control and 


guidance of the master, landlord, 


and other superiors, must exist, or 
amidst the mass of the people morals 
cannot; if the lower classes be not 
kept in order by morals, and the in- 
fluence of masters, &c. nothing can 
keep them so but despotism in the 
ruler. The body of them, from the 
want of knowledge and understand- 
ing, must always be incapable of ex- 
ercising the elective franchise in a 
proper manner without counsel ; and 
in consequence, if they be not led 
by their superiors, they will be by 
demagogues and traitors ; they must 
follow the former, duly divided into 
balanced parties for public good, or 
they will follow the latter in an irre- 
sistible whole for public evil. 

This influence the Spirit incessant- 
ly labours to destroy. It incites the 
dependent and inferior throughout 
society, to cast it from him as a thing 
destructive to both his rights and his 
weal. 

And a third essential for forming 
the basis of free and good govern- 
ment, must be found in the harmony 
and just feelings towards each other 
of the different classes and interests 
which are comprehended in a coun- 
try. Each must respect the rights 
of the others, and be as ready to 
concede the advantages they draw 
from it, as to take those they yield 
it. And all must be willing to act 
disinterestedly together on sound 
principles for general good. 

The Spirit constantly attempts to 
annihilate this essential. It teaches 
the poor, the servant, and the infe- 
rior, to regard the rich, the master, 
and the superior, as natural enemies ; 
and it does the same to the different 
interests. The poor are to seek gain 
in the loss of the wealthy, and the 
workman in that of his employer ; 
commerce is to find prosperity in 
the ruin of agriculture, and the latter 
is to draw relief from the robbery 
of the funded interests ; the Demo- 
cracy is to benefit itself by destroy- 
ing the Aristocracy, and the religious 
bodies are to flourish through the 
extermination of each other. All 
classes and interests are to be enga- 
ged in eternal war for separate be- 
nefit, and if not for this, for the sake 
of war. Whether the aristocracy and 
the rich seek the good, or the con- 
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trary, of the democracy and the peer, 
they are still to be opposed by the 
latter. Thus the power of the people 
to govern themselves is perverted 
into an engine for producing allkinds 
of mal-government. 

Melancholy illustration of the truth 
of all this may be found in the state 
of the country. What makes it ne- 
cessary for Ireland to be always 
governed by a practical despotism ? 
The want of morals, and the proper 
control of superiors. What i 
created the stack-burners of Kent ? 
The same cause, combined with the 
enmity of classes and _ interests. 
What has given to a Scotchman like 
Mr Hume, looking only at the senti- 
ments he has on different occasions 
put forth in the legislature touching 
religion, a seat for an English coun- 
ty? What has enabled men like 
Long Wellesley to divide the elec- 
tors of a county ? What has sent the 
O’Connells, Whittle Herveys, &c. to 
Parliament? What has given tu the 
House of Commons its present feel- 
ings and principles? What has ena- 
bled the profligate demagogue to 
triumph over the virtuous patriot in 
almost every election contest ? The 
same causes. 

What makes the body of the poor 
on the one hand war against all 
kinds of property; and the body of 
the rich, on the other, war against 
the poor man’s bread in every quar- 
ter? The want of morals, and the 
hostility of classes and interests for 
the sake of separate gain. What has 
plunged almost every class and in- 
terest into suffering, and destroyed 
all security of property and bread ? 
The same causes. 

If the body of the labouring classes 
practise the feelings they are known 
to entertain, and imitate the Kent 
ones, what but despotism can keep 
them in order? If the House of 
Commons continue to degenerate as 
it has long done, what but a despotic 
government can flow from it ? 

I therefore find that the Spirit of 
the Age, under the pretence of wish- 
ing to establish freeand good govern- 
ment, really seeks to destroy it, 
through the destruction of the only 
things on which it can stand. I find 
that it is practically labouring to 
establish in every quarter, govern- 
ment of the most tyrannical and sa- 
vage description. Of course I have 
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no alternative to decided opposition 
to it: if I am told that it is support- 
ed by the will of the people, my re- 
ply is—this only forms a reason for 
opposing it the more openly and 
sternly ; I must sacrifice the will of 
the people to their rights, interests, 
duties, and obligations. 

Passing from general matters, and 
looking at my own country only, I 
find that the Spirit of the Age has, 
according tocommon opinion, placed 
it in imminent danger of revolution 
—of such revolution as will change 
the form of government, overthrow 
institutions, abolish laws, despoil the 
wealthy of their property, and pro- 
duce every conceivable national ca- 
lamity. Without saying that this 
affords conclusive proof of the de- 
testable character of the Spirit, let 
me examine the defence it urges for 
creating such an appalling state of 
things. 

In the first place, it pleads, that it 
wishes for a republic. Does it then 
offer any fair evidence that this is 
the best form of government? No. 
Its historical evidence, in so far as 
it produces any, is in the main mis- 
representation and invention. The 
ancient republics had in many re- 
spects great advantages, which this 
country would not possess as one ; 
and yet they became sources of such 
profligacy, corruption, licentious- 
ness, and tyranny, as were never 
known under the British monarchy. 
Put into the scale against the latter, 
they kick the beam. 

But there is the American repub- 
lic. Is, then, America in circum- 
stances like those of Britain and Ire- 
land? Is her land over-peopled, is 
she burdened with an enormous 
debt, and has she a profusion of rich 
men? She has comparatively no 
taxes to pay; but this flows not from 
her form of government: she has 
cheap food and dear labour, but she 
is not indebted for these to her re- 
publican institutions. At any rate, 
she has a cheap government. If I 
grant all that is claimed on the score 
of this, what does it amount to? A 
monarchy costs the poorer part of 
my countrymen a fraction of a penny 
per annum more than a republic 
wouid do. But even this argument 
of cheapness is baseless. The Ame- 
rican republic draws its cheapness, 
in a large degree, from its situation ; 
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if it were transferred to rein its 
expenses of necessity would be much 
greater than they are. The compa- 
rative dearness of the British mo- 
narchy is, to a great extent, caused 
by other things than its form. 

As to the charges of corruption, 
they are in proportion as prevalent 
in America as in this country. Cor- 
ruption, waste of the public money, 
&c., can be as well prevented under 
one form of government as under 
the other. 

Is there a single right, liberty, or 
privilege enjoyed by the American, 
in virtue of his republic, which the 
Englishman does not, or could not, 
enjoy through his monarchy? There 
is not one. If the republican have 
greater elective privileges than the 
monarchist, this flows from differ- 
ence of law, and not of form of go- 
vernment, 

But in the republic there is no 
aristocracy. Well, what is the pro- 
fit? There is no such foolery as Lord 
This, and Lady That. There are 
Esquires, and even Honourables, in 
America, but I will not plead it ; 
I may be excused for not noticing 
minds which can concern themselves 
with such “ foolery,’ and find in 
empty titles and names a cause of 
revolution. 

Does the Aristocracy in this coun- 
try enjoy a single privilege as such, 
which is really injurious to the De- 
mocracy ? No. All material ones are 
enjoyed by its members as public 
servants, for the benefit of the De- 
mocracy as well as of themselves. 
Even the titles which cause such 
annoyance to the Spirit of the Age, 
are in a large degree honours and 
rewards conferred on the Demo- 
cracy. 

Does the House of Peers possess 
a more injurious portion of power 
than the Senate of the republic ? Its 
impotence, when opposed to the 
other House, has been acknowled- 
ged by every authority, proved by 
the whole of history, and placed 
above question by the events of the 
last five years. 

Do titles give to the boroughmon- 
gers their boroughs, or to the peers 
their county influence? Such bo- 
roughs and influence would be with 
republican equality precisely what 
they are; they are no more created 
by a monarchy than by a republic. 
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Some ef the boroughs belong to 
commoners; and Mr Coke of Nor- 
folk would not find his election in- 
fluence increased by the gift of a 
peerage. The House of Commons 
would be what it is if there were no 
aristocratic distinctions: whatever 
may be its defects and abuses, they 
are not to be charged on the mo- 
narchy. 

Do the great ,gain pensions, sine- 
cures, and place, through their titles ? 
They gain them from things wholly 
different, and which have no more 
to do with a monarchy than with a 
republic. 

0 the interests of the Democracy 
suffer in any way, because there is 
in the form of government an Aris- 
tocracy ? No. If the members of the 
latter receive any protection and ad- 
vantages at the expense of the for- 
mer, they receive them on account of 
their property and rights as private 
individuals, and not of their rank 
and power as aristocrats. The case 
would not be altered by republican 
equality. The corn Jaw is defended 
as a measure of general good, which 
gives no more to the peer than is 
enjoyed by the labourer: its object 
is to benetit not Peers alone, but half 
the Democracy. A law precisely 
similar, in nature and object, exists 
in the American republic ia favour 
of manufacturers and certain descrip- 
tions of agriculturists. 

Does the King of this country en- 
joy greater powers because he is a 
king, than are enjoyed by the Presi- 
dents of the American republic ? 
No; his powers, in every particular, 
are strictly defined with reference 
to public good only. Are the Mi- 
nisters more despotic because they 
serve under a king? No. Is the ge- 
neral government more tyrannical 
and less efficient because it is a mo- 
narchy ? Every kind of evidence 
proves the contrary. 

So far as concerns the form of go- 
vernment, there is not a single ad- 
vantage drawn from the American 
republic which is not drawn from 
the British monarchy. Whatever the 
American may possess beyond the 
Englishman, flows from things with 
which the form of government has 
nothing to do in either state. I might 
enlarge on the glaring defects of the 
republic, and its great inferiority in 
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many particulars to our own mo- 
narchy, but it is not necessary. 

But there are more republics than 
one in America, and what are the 
others? The most corrupt, tyranni- 
cal, inefficient, and destructive go- 
vernments in the civilized world. 
Compared with them, the most de- 
spotic monarchy in Europe is a 
source of freedom, prosperity, and 
happiness. 

he Spirit thus cannot produce a 
tittle of evidence, to shew that the 
people would gain from the esta- 
blishment of a republic; on the con- 
trary, it is manifest that they would 
lose greatly both in making the 
change, and afterwards. For their 
sake, I must regard its plea here as 
a reason for opposing it. 

The taxes form another of the Spi- 
rit’s pleas for revolution. To give 
it validity, it ought at the very least 
to be proved that they are levied 
and expended unjustly ; but no such 
proof is tendered. The Spirit at- 
tacks them mainly on account of 
their existence, but it points out no 
honest mode of getting rid of them. 
Whatever difference of opinion may 
prevail touching the origin of the 
public debt, there can be none re- 
specting the justice of paying it; 
therefore, here is a sufficient defence 
for the principal part of the taxes. 
As to the remainder, it is demon- 
strable that the greater portion must 
be collected, and could not even be 
abolished with revolution. I can pay 
no attention to the Spirit’s vague 
assertions, that they are five or ten 
millions more than they ought to be, 
because they are unsupported by 
evidence. Allowing them to be true, 
what follows? The poor pay each a 
few shillings per annum more than 
they ought, and the rich contribute 
their full proportion. I can find in 
this no cause for revolution. 

Why does the Spirit assail the 
taxes? It charges on them the want 
and misery of the people. It is mat- 
ter of historical fact, that when they 
were really, taking every thing into 
consideration, more than double their 
present amount, they were borne 
with ease, and the community in 
every class was wealthy and prospe- 
rous. To this triumphant proof of 
the Spirit’s ignorance and error may 
be added others; looking at every 
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interest separately, it is demonstra- 
ble, that the poy prices of the ca- 
pitalist, and the bad wages of the 
labourer, have been produced by 
other things than taxes. 

I find, that with revolution the 
taxes could not be materially redu- 
ced, save through the most scandal- 
ous robbery, perpetrated as much on 
the Democracy as on the Aristocracy. 
I know that, by the laws of God as 
well as of man, the poor man has not 
more right to his bread, than the 
rich one has to his justly-acquired 
property. I have proof, that the Spi- 
rit seeks to perpetrate this robbery 
on the most baseless reasons. Of 
course, I must oppose it on this plea, 
or make myself a party to the dark- 
est villainy. 

A third cause of revolution with 
the Spirit, is formed by pensions and 
sinecures. If the latter be not grant- 
ed unworthily and corruptly, it can- 
not be deserving of notice. Indivi- 
duals may enjoy pensions, and certain 
families may receive a large amount 
of the public money, but if they do 
so on the ground of public service, 
it is sanctioned by right and justice. 
Sinecures have been so far abolished, 
that theSpirit cannot point to the exist- 
ence of any important ones; and pen- 
sions have been regulated by law on 
the principle of fair and equitable 
reward for public service. The fa- 
milies clamoured against for recei- 
ving so much of the public money, 
receive it, without reference to per- 
son and birth, as the due remunera- 
tion of official toil. If there be fault 
here, it is this: The offices are not 
overpaid, but one family can obtain 
too many of them. Speaking gene- 
rally, the places and pensions which 
exist, do so for public benefit—for 
the good of the poor as well as the 
rich ; and if the Spirit can offer rea- 
sonable proof that one of them is un- 
necessary, this will cause its aboli- 
tion. If even these wretched allega- 
tions were true, it would only follow 
that the poor pay each a few more 
half-pence per annum in taxes than 
they ought. I cannot be other than 
the enemy of the Spirit when it thus 


circulates falsehood and error for 


the purpose of injuring the Demo- 
cracy as much as the Aristocracy. 
The lack of general economy and re- 
trenchment forms a fourth piea with 
it. It is known to all men, that these 
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are supported in every quarter to the 
widest extent which the weal of the 
empire will admit of ; and that they 
are never opposed save on the ground 
that they will produce public injury. 
If the Spirit will prove the existence of 

rofusion and waste by fair evidence, 

will support it; but I cannot do so 
when I find its wild assertions re- 
futed by conclusive fact and argu- 
ment. 

The Church and her property form 
another cause of its discontent. Iam 
one of those who think the State 
ought to supply the poor man gra- 
tuitously with spiritual instruction 
and consolation—with a religious 
friend and benefactor ; therefore, on 
democratic notions, I am an advocate 
for a national religion. The Spirit 
can allege nothing against the reli- 
gion of the Church of England; it 
cannot assert that she forms a bur- 
den to the people; and it is manifest 
that if she were destroyed, the poor 
would have either no religion, or a 
much more expensive one. With 
regard to her property, her right to 
it is above question. No part of it, 
save the tithes, can, by any abuse of 
language, be called a burden; and if 
they form one, it, at any rate, rests 
not on the poor, but principally on 
the aristocrats. I, however, am con- 
vinced that they are not one to any 
man. If this property gave the cler- 
gy too great an influence in politi- 
cal matters, I might think it too 
large; but I have melancholy evi- 
dence, that they have too little of 
such influence. That it is not greater 
than the fair needs of the Church, as 
a whole, require, is abundantly ob- 
vious. ; 

But the property of the Church is 
to be taken for the purpose of redu- 
cing the taxes. This is open to va- 
rious fatal objections—it would be 
flagrant robbery—it would either de- 
prive the lower classes of religious 
instruction, or make the cost of ob- 
taining it outweigh the remission of 
taxation—it would, on the one hand, 
spread infidelity, and, on the other, 
fanaticism and superstition—and it 
would strike at the root of liberty 
and good government, by striking at 
seen and morals. These, which 


might be easily multiplied, are met 
by the Spirit with nothing but falla- 
cious and guilty declamation. I must, 
therefore, as a democrat oppose it. 
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The Corn Law is one of the Spi- 
rit’s great grievances. To what I 
have said of this law I will add, that 
it exists through the wish of vast 
numbers of the democracy ; and that 
its destruction would demonstrably 
take from them in effect the chief 
parts of their property, saying no- 
thing of incomes. ‘The Spirit’s ab- 
surd self-contradictory assertions to 
prove that such demoniacal confis- 
cation would yield national benefit, 
are refuted by this historical fact. 
Putting out of sight years of scarcity, 
this country, in every class, always 
prospered the most with general high 
prices of corn, and was the most 
distressed with general low ones. It 
declares that wages must fall in an 
equal degree with corn, and this is 
tantamount to a confession that the 
abolition of the law is not to benefit 
the labouring classes. When, there- 
fore, on its own shewing, the aboli- 
tion would only profit a comparative- 
ly trifling part of the population, 
while it would manifestly plunge 
half of it into ruin and suffering, I 
cannot be other than its enemy. 

The next item in the Spirit’s list of 
grievances is, the want of Parliament- 
ary Reform. To’a certain extent, I 
am friendly to such reform, as has, 
on former occasions, been avowed in 
this Magazine. As a member of the 
democracy, I dissent altogether from 
the doctrine that the aristocracy 
ought te possess not only one House 
of Parliament, but the ascendency in 
the other. While the aristocratic 
boroughs were pretty fairly divided 
between the Ministry and the Op- 
position, I never could discover that 
the democracy could reap any thing 
but injury from their abolition. They 
were then so far from giving the as 
cendency in the House of Commons 
to the aristocracy, that, on general 
questions, they neutralized its influ- 
ence; half of them not only supported 
the democratic cause, but gave it in- 
finitely more effectual support than 
the democratic ones. But long before 
the House of Commons acted as it 
did on the Catholic Question, it was 
stated, more than once, in this Maga- 
zine, that if ever the great borough in- 
terests should be brought into lasting 
union, they ought to be destroyed. 

In the last six years, I have seen a 
union take place and continue session 
after session, giving a destructive 
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ascendency over both Houses .of Par- 
liament, at one time to the democracy, 
and at another to the aristocracy, I 
have seen the latter use its borough 
power in the most profligate manner 
to inflict a vital injury on the consti- 
tution—the command of the majority 
in the House of Commons taken from 
the democracy in the legitimate sense 
of the term—and this House com- 
pletely reversed in its working, di- 
vested of its uses, and perverted into 
a monstrous engine of evil. In ad- 
dition, I am not blind to the fact, 
that the question of reform arrays 
the democracy against not only the 
aristocracy, but almost all public in- 
stitutions. I find in all this abundant 
reason for thinking that the House 
of Commons needs reforming in va- 
rious particulars; I cannot think 
differently without apostatizing from 
principles which I have always main- 
tained. 

But why does the Spirit of the Age 
call for reform ? For several years 
the House of Commons has followed 
its principles, and been its obsequious 
menial in general policy—what more 
could it be under any system of elec- 
tion? When in all leading matters, 
the Whigs and Liberals, nay the 
Radical reformers, have, accoiding 
to their own boast, led the House, 
I ask what they could gain from re- 
form ? 

The Spirit wishes for reform, that 
the influence of the aristocracy in the 
House of Commons may be destroyed. 
Its argument is—the aristocracy re- 
turns so many members, ergo it holds 
the majority in the House. Any one 
may see that this is worthless, without 
proof that these members generally 
act together as one party; what, 
therefore, is the fact? Previously to 
late years, they were commonly di- 
vided intotwo hostile parties of nearly 
equal strength. Did such parties 
prevent the members elected by the 
democracy from acting on their own 
judgment? These members spon- 
taneously followed them: one of 
them on creed went with the demo- 
cracy, and it is clear that if it had 
been elected by the latter, it would 
not have been more democratic than 
it was in principle and deed. Since 
the aristocratic members have acted 
in union, they haye generally sup- 
ported the democratic cause, and al- 
ways followed the Spirit; they have 
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acted on the Spirit’s own confession, 
against the wishes of the aristocracy. 
Its main fact is thus demonstrably a 
falsehood. 

On whom does the Spirit seek to 
confer the influence which it wishes 
to take from the aristocracy? On 
the working classes chiefly. Is there 
then any evidence that they will use 
it more purely and beneficially than 
the aristocracy has done? The evi- 
dence is all of a contrary character. 
If the aristocrat sells his vote for 
Ee and pension, the labourer sells 

is for liquor and money; if the 
former is ignorant and prejudiced, 
the latter is more so; if the one la- 
bours to injure the democracy, and 
is hostile to popular freedom, the 
other wishes to effect the political and 
uniary ruin of the aristocracy, 
and attacks both the Church and the 
Monarchy. Whether we look at in- 
tegrity, intelligence, or feeling, it is 
clear that the Spirit wishes to trans- 
fer power from bad hands to worse. 

But, forsooth! the labourer has a 
right. Where is the proof? The 
member of a free community has no 
rights save those granted by its con- 
stitution and laws; he voluntarily 
abandons all other. In this prepos- 
terous doctrine of right, the Spirit 
virtually maintains that the House of 
Commons ought to be chosen with- 
out reference to its capacity for dis- 
charging its duties; and that only 
one mode of choice ought to be fol- 
lowed, even if it should make of the 
House a destroyer of both liberty 
and the empire. 

This pretended individual right is 
a grievous individual wrong to great 

art of the community. What gives 
birth to the right to be represented ? 
The right to be equally protected, 
and to have an equal share in the 

overnment. The Spirit grounds its 

octrine of universal suffrage on this 
—every man who pays taxes ought 
to have a vote in electing those who 
impose them. Now, if every man 
have a vote, the most numerous class, 
of necessity, must monopolize the 
representation ; and, of course, other 
classes must be deprived of protec- 
tion and share in the government. 
Universal suffrage must give the 
House of Commons exclusively to 
the lower orders, and thereby, in ef- 
fect, strip a very large part of the 
democracy of the right of represen- 
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tation, putting the aristocracy out of 
the question. Each class and inte- 
rest must, as a whole, have an equal 
share of elective power, or there de- 
monstrably can be no real equality 
of individual representation. 

The Spirit of the Age, by its false 
theory, would give the formation of 
the House of Commons to the lower 
classes; it avows that to do so is its 
object. When I look at these classes, 
I find that they are advocating 
schemes which would take from the 
landowners, farmers, fund-holders, 
colonists, and clergy, the chief part 
of their property—that they are war- 
ring against property of almost all 
descriptions. I find them hostile to 
the existence of the aristocracy, and 
in no small degree friendly to the 
overthrow of the Monarchy. Inad- 
dition, it is notorious, that, as a whole, 
they exercise the elective franchise 
in a most corrupt and prejudiced 
manner, and are disqualified by want 
of knowledge for making a proper 
choice. The Spirit tells me that the 
representative must be what the con- 
stituent is; [am compelled to be- 
lieve that a House of Commons form- 
ed by them would be anxious to give 
effect to their wishes; and I cannot 
but know, that putting physical force 
out of view, there would be nothing 
to prevent it. What this House is, 
the Ministry must be; and what the 
ministry is, the peers and crown 
must be. 

I cannot feel any desire to see 
such a House of Commons. As a 
member of the democracy, I cannot 
discover that my order would reap 
any advantage from the destruction 
of property, the loss of religious in- 
struction, the extinction of the aris- 
tocracy, and the establishment of a 
republic. On the contrary, I can 
easily perceive, that the ruin would 
fall the most heavily on this order— 
that while it would smite the wealth- 
ier part of my brother democrats, it 
would not spare to the labouring 
classes the remnant of food and com- 
fort which they still possess. The 
reform advocated by the Spirit would 
clearly be the destruction of almost 
every thing worth possessing. 

If the elective franchise be abused, 
it can make small difference whether 
the abuse be committed by an aris- 
tocrat or a democrat; corruption and 
incapacity must be as injurious in 
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the one as in the other. This is self- 
evident; therefore, what am I tothink 
of the Spirit’s honesty, when I see 
it not only sparing the profligate 
burgess, while it strikes at the less 
profligate boroughmonger ; but pre- 
tending to remedy the deficiencies 
and misdeeds of the latter by pro- 
tecting and enlarging those of the 
former? I must think its honesty 
is not a jot greater than its wisdom, 
As a reformer, I follow such men 
as Mr Pitt and Mr Fox. I must look 
at the duties of the House of Com- 
mons, to know what reform is neces- 
sary. Inso far as it has to represent 
public opinion, I find that this is not 
the mere opinion of the lower orders, 
which is commonly a borrowed one, 
and borrowed, too, from these vile 
sources, the party slave, demagogue, 
and traitor; it is the opinion of the 
independent, virtuous, intelligent, 
and wise part of society ; and, conse- 
quently, it is even less that of these 
orders than of the aristocracy. But 
the House has other duties—it has 
to manage public affairs, to protect 
public institutions, and to act with 
rigid impartiality towards all classes. 
It is so far from being a democratic 
thing, formed merely to wage war for 
the sake of war against the aristo- 
cracy, that with its duty of resisting 
the encroachments of the latter, is 
associated that of being its adviser, 
ally,and champion. Imust, of course, 
confide the formation of the House as 
far as possible to such electors as 
will make it the most efficient in 
point of duty: in so far as aristocratic 
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influence is beneficial, 1 must have 
it; and to the extent in which demo- 
cratic influence is pernicious, I must 
reject it. When I look at late years, 
I find that both the aristocracy and 
the democracy have most gross- 
ly abused their election power ; I 
therefore wish to apply a remedy to 
the abuse in both. When I look at 
the House, I find that the two great 
parties in it are far too powerful, and 
that the independent part is much too 
weak; I therefore wish to weaken 
the former, and strengthen the latter. 
From all this, my views of reform 
make me anxious to transfer power 
positively and negatively from both 
the aristocracy and the lower orders, 
to the better part of the democracy. 
My object is to make the House of 
Commons still more democratic—to 
give it to the democracy; but this 
must be the real, and not the spu. 
rious one. I insist, that, in respeet of 
person, sentiment, and right of cor- 
poreal and political character, the 
democracy is not formed either whol- 
ly or principally by the lower classes, 
and that, as a whole, its political 
power ought to be exercised by its 
virtue, intelligence, and wisdom.* 
Another grand grievance with the 
Spirit is, the general power and even 
existence of the aristocracy: it pro- 
claims not only that the latter ought 
to have no influence, but also that its 
natural, as well as constitutional be- 
ing, is an evil. Its reasons are ina 
large degree met by what I have said 
already. A leading one is, that, in- 
dependently of its seats in the House 





* These defects of the present system deserve notice. 


The labourers in manufac- 








tures and trade enjoy the elective franchise to a vast extent; but the agricultural 
labourer is deprived of it. The annual increase of electors is almost wholly confined 
to manufacturing and trading ones ; while it is very great in them, it scarcely reaches 
those of agriculture. This annual increase takes place chiefly amidst the lower orders, 
Every year, in respect of votes, manufactures and trade are gaining immensely on 
agriculture ; and the lower classes on the middle and upper ones. Manufacturing 
and trading freeholders have multiplied so greatly in late years that they have taken 
the control of the election in various counties from the agricultural ones. A com- 
paratively short period of time has in many boroughs doubled the number of burgesses, 
and enabled the lower to wrest the command of the election wholly from the middle 
classes. I think any Tory worthy of the name, may in this find reason to believe that 
some change is necessary; at any rate, I am sure every man may, who wishes to 
preserve the constitution. Those who blindly oppose reform, instead of attacking 
the reformers with a call for a proper one, will do well to reflect, that while they are 
doing it, the present system is hourly making a radical reform—is continually expelling 
both agriculture and the middle classes from the House of Commons. A mighty 
revolution has already been thus made in the House, and if no remedy be applied, the 
aristocracy will soon haye no other part of it than its boroughs, and the populace will 
have all the remainder. 
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of Commons, the aristocracy mono- 
polizes too large a share of office, 
patronage, and control in the gene- 
ral executive. To the mass of the de- 
mocracy, it makes small difference 
whether office be held YY aristocrats 
or democrats, provided ts duties be 
performed uprightly and wisely. All 
histo~y testifies that democratic rulers 
have been quite as ambitious, mer- 
cenary, and unprincipled, as aristo- 
cratic ones ; I might go farther, but 
it is not necessary. With regard to 
wisdom, a glance at the empire is 
sufficient to prove that, on the whole, 
it has been governed as wisely as 
any republic ever was. I grant that 
continued public suffering proves in- 
capacity in the ruler, and that, on this 
test, the British government has been 
for several years a most imbecile one; 
but I cannot overlook the fact, that, 
in this term, the government has been 
under the dictation of the democracy 
—has been the servile follower of the 
Spirit of the Age, and its democratic 
sages. Judging from both the prac- 
tical rule and general principles of 
the latter, I cannot discover that they 
surpass the aristocracy in any point 
of official character. 

Are there any important matters 
in which the interests of the aristo- 
cracy are brought into offensive con- 
flict with those of the democracy ? 
None can be named. The opponents 
of reform stand only on the defensive, 
and they plead the general good, but 
not that of the great alone: their ar- 
gument is, that the change would be 
as destructive to the lower as to the 
higher classes. Whatever may be 
said against the Corn Law, it obviously 
stands on that principle of equal pro- 
tection to property which forms the 
foundation of the manufacturer’s 
protecting duties; and if there were 
not a single peer or great landowner 
in being, it would still be necessary 
to an immense part of the communi- 
ty. The constitutional use of the aris- 
tocracy is, to form a defence to pro- 
perty, right, law, and authority, with- 
out regard to rank—to restrain the 
lower orders from unjust inroads on 
these to their own injury, as well as 
that of others; and to act in concert 
with these orders in promoting the 

eneral weai of all classes, without 
istinction. Its interests are identi- 


fied with those of the democracy. 
Are there any important matters in 
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which these bodies act as separate 


and hostile ones? On reform, the 
corn law, &c. &c, the aristocracy is 
about as much divided as the demo- 
cracy ; while half the latter fights on 
the aristocratic side, half the former 
uses its weapons on the democratic 
one. 

Let us suppose the aristocracy to 
be wholly destroyed, and the state of 
things wished for by the Spirit to 
be established. In such case the 
Broughams, Humes, O’Connells, 
Cobbetts, Hunts, &c., would be the 
rulers of the empire ; and is there the 
smallest reason for believing that 
they would be more honest, disinter- 
ested, and wise ones, than it has hi- 
therto generally had? Is there any 
fair ground for supposing that, with 
them as the executive, a House of 
Commons, chosen exclusively by the 
lower orders, and a republic, the po- 
pulation would be more beneficially 
governed than it has commonly 
been? It would be superfluous to 
answer the questions. Every one 
may see that the community would 
be as much divided as it now is on 
leading questions, and that while, on 
the one hand, it would be at once 
plunged into war with all Europe, 
and stripped of its colonies; on the 
other, half of it would be, in regard 
to both labourer and employer, sa- 
crificed to the rest. As a democrat, 
I must of course defend the aristo- 
cracy against the Spirit for the bene- 
fit of my own order. 

I will only notice another of its 
causes of revolution which is its lead- 
ing one—to wit, the distress of the 
population. Iam as anxious to re- 
move this distress as it can be, but 
I cannot be ignorant that it can only 
be accomplished by the removal of 
the causes—what, then, are they ? 
Demonstrably the Spirit and its prin- 
ciples. What has destroyed capital 
and employment—reduced profits 
and wages—created foreign compe- 
titors—and produced an excess of 

opulation? Clearly the Spirit and 
its principles. And what has con- 
stantly opposed all enquiry, remedy, 
and relief, and insisted, not only that 
nothing should be done to mitigate 
the distress, but that nothing should 
be left undone calculated to increase 
it? The knowledge of every man 
replies—the Spirit and its principles. 
utting this aside, is there any 
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evidence to prove that revolution 
would be a remedy ? The Spirit only 
offers evidence of a contrary charac- 
ter. On its own declarations, it 
wou!d carry confiscation and want 
infinitely beyond the point they have 
reached, and take from the majority 
of the population the chief part of 
the property and subsistence it still 
retains. In addition, it proclaims its 
great ru'e of government to be, ad- 
herence to its theories and opinions, 
in utter scorn of their consequences. 
You must plunder one class of so- 
ciety, and hew another to pieces— 
destroy this institution,and annul that 
law—plant confiscation here, and law- 
lessness there—remove your trusts, 
reverse your rules, and renounce 
your convictions, solely from obedi- 
ence to my will. You must not look 
at facts, or regard demonstrations— 
fruits and effects you must not notice 
—petitions and remonstrances you 
must sternly disdain—and if your 
theories and systems overwhelm you 
with ruin and calamity, you must 
maintain them merely because they 
have emanated from my assertions. 
Such is practically its language. As 
I know that the worst tyranny which 
ever cursed the human race, never 
went to a greater extreme of despot- 
ism and oppression, I must be an 
enemy to arevolutionary government 
founded upon it. 

I might concede much on all these 
points, if the House of Commons had 
wholly passed from the influence of 
the Democracy. The just rights and 
power of the latter are quite as es- 
sential, as those of the Aristocracy ; 
and if any cause had regily placed the 
election of the majority in this House 
under the control ef the aristocracy 
or the executive, I will, without he- 
sitation, say 1 would have sanctioned 
the application of a violent remedy 
to so violent and portentous an evil. 
But I find that in one way or another 
the Democracy centrols the election 
of such a majority in the House, as 
is abundantly sufficient for givin 
due effect to its wishes ; and I find 
farther, that for several years, the 
House has generally followed the 
opinions of the populace. Here is 
proof that the people possess ample 
means, without revolution, for re- 
dressing every wrong and grievance 
they can justly complain of; and I 
cannot admit that their neglect, or 
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abuse of them, forms any ground for 
an appeal to treason and rebellion. 

This is the Spirit of the Age which 
I am to take for my bodily and men- 
tal tyrant—these are the principles 
and objects which I am to blindly 
embrace without examination, mere- 
ly because the will of the people de- 
mands it. If I do, I must violate the 
laws of my God, and aid in robbing the 
people of their rights, liberties, pri- 
vileges, property, and subsistence— 
I must be a traitor to my religion, 
my country, and my species ; there- 
fore, nothing is left me but indignant 
refusal. 

I now ask, What has made a Spi- 
rit like this so omnipotent? What 
has severed the people from their 
rulers—marshalled them againsttheir 
institutions—kindled the fratricidal 
war between the Democracy and the 
Aristocracy, the poor and the rich— 
and created the horrible tempest of 
revolution, anarchy, and blood, which 
hangs over us? A thousand voices 
from amidst the trembling authorities 
of the realm reply, The bad feelings 
of the people! The fault is all in the 
people! I deny it, and solemnly ar- 
raign these authorities. I maintain 
that, in the nature of things, nothing 
else could have flowed from the con- 
duct which has been for several years 
pursued by the Crown, the Cabinet, 
the Legislature, the Aristocracy, and 
the Clergy. 

Previously to this term, it was the 
policy of government to teach the 
people to revere the wisdom of their 
ancestors, and regard as sacred the 
principles which had made them so 
great and happy—to make their in- 
stitutions, religion, and country, ob- 
jects of chivalrous affection—to che- 
rish the proper feelings between su- 
perior and inferior—and to hold spe- 
culative change and innovation in ab- 
horrence. Each interest and class 
was instructed to look on the others 
as its brethren, and to seek its pros- 
perity in theirs; if one of them fell 
into distress, the rest were told to 
sympathize with it, an| to think re- 
lief given it, at their cost, not a loss, 
but a gain. 

And it was then the policy of go- 
vernment to watch vigilantly over the 
people’s weal, and promptly to ad- 
minister to them comfort and reme- 
dy in suffering. While it carefully 
protected them ae all] hazardous 
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changes on theory, it removed all 
proved evils and abuses to the utmost 
of its power. Every well-grounded 
petition from them met its friendly 
attention; and if any part of them 
were distressed, it spontaneously and 
at once gave them consolation, and 
laboured to relieve them. Every in- 
terest and class knew, when over- 
taken by misfortune, that govern- 
ment, as a matter of course, would 
take up its case, and render it all the 
assistance possible. 

The British government was then 
a paternal one. 

What followed? The Crown and 
Ministry naturally carried with them 
the leading part, not only of the 
legislative aristocracy, clergy, and 
press, but also of the democracy ; 
they carried with them the nation. 
The cause of the constitution and 
laws, the church and the country, 

ood principles and feelings of every 
Kind, was thus made that of the as- 
cendant party, as well as the national 
one; patriotism was aided by the 
fierce and determined enthusiasm of 
party in rendering it invincible. A 
gigantic moral force—an overpower- 
ing public opinion, was thus created 
to repress the bad in every thing. 
It made the profligate publication 
infamous, and thereby banished it 
from the better parts of society ; 
even the mighty powers of Lord 
Byron in their evil efforts were smote 
and rendered innoxious by it. In- 
subordinationand disloyalty it every- 


where restrained, as things criminal,- 


despicable, and disgraceful. In every 
emergency Government had only to 
make the appeal, and an omnipotent 
host appeared in the field, which by 
moral power bore down all epposi- 
tion. In the worst days of Radi- 
calism, disaffection was chiefly con- 
fined to the lower classes; not only 
the upper, but the middle ones, were 
enthusiastically attached to the con- 
stitution and laws, and were as ready 
to draw the sword in their defence 
against their misguided brethren, as 
they would have been to do it against 
a foreign enemy. 

Farther, the bonds of union and 
affection were preserved between 
different interests and classes. If the 
lower classes were distressed in any 

uarter, they received the compas- 
sion and assistance of their superiors. 
The better and influential part of the 
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Democracy saw its principles held, 
and its interests defended, by the 
Aristocracy; the various interests 
saw the same in regard to each other, 
Government, by removing suffering 
immediately on its appearance, pre- 
vented it from acquiring great mag- 
nitude, and forming a source of bad 
feeling. When its endeavours were 
unsuccessful, they formed evidence 
of its good wishes, which satisfied 
the better part of the sufferers. Its 
anxiety to protect property made all 
who possessed any—small landown- 
ers, farmers, shipowners, manufac- 
turers, &c., as well as others—its sup- 
porters through interest. It placed 
preservation and profit on the side 
of loyalty and order; and loss and 
ruin on that of disaffection and in- 
subordination. 

Beyond all this, the community 
was generally kept in prosperity. 

Five or six years ago this policy 
was totally reversed ; and let it never 
be forgotten, that the change was 
made without the shadow of com- 
pulsion and necessity. The Spirit 
of the Age, which had previously 
been ravaging the earth, was sub- 
dued ; and all was peace, prosperity, 
content, harmony, and happiness. 

The weight of government, phy- 
sical and moral, was now thrown 
into the scale with the infidel and 
revolutionist; it was employed to 
resuscitate the fallen Spirit of the 
Age. The Cannings declared that 
the constitution was essentially vici- 
ous and tyrannical in regard to the 
privileges and protection it gave to 
the religion of the State. The Hus- 
kissons and Grants ridiculed the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and in- 
sisted that the general principles on 
which the empire had been govern- 
ed were erroneous and pernicious. 
The Peels maintained that the coun- 
try had “ outgrown all its institu- 
tions,’ and of course that a batch 
of new ones was necessary. They 
naturally smote principles and feel- 
ings with laws and institutions; in- 
dividually, or collectively,they taught 
the people to despise and hate all 
established things, to think the poli- 
tical and social system full of bar- 
barous defects and evils, and to re- 
gard a comprehensive change on 
theory as essential. This change, 
in important points, was, as they con- 
fessed, the one called for by the 
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Spirit of the Age. Granting that 
they did not go quite so far in avowal 
as their new brethren, this was of no 
moment. Mr Canning’s general in- 
sinuations against “ foreign despots” 
and the Church received ample ex- 
planation from the explicit diatribes 
of Mr Brougham and Mr O’Connell. 
Mr Huskisson’s vague assertions in 
favour of the working classes, had 
precise meaning given them by the 
speeches of Mr Hume. When Sir 
R. Peel declared himself a friend to 
free trade, the expounders of the 
latter stated it to be flatly opposed to 
the Corn Laws and colonial monopo- 
lies. If ministers made reservations 
in act and detail, they avowed that 
they agreed in general principle with 
the Whigs and Liberals ; and the lat- 
ter testified to the truth of it. Their 
newspapers intimated that they were 
fettered in word and deed by situa- 
tion and circumstance,—that the 
Aristocracy prevented them, much 
against their wishes, from giving the 
widest application to liberal doc- 
trines. In addition, their open en- 
mity was exclusively directed against 
those by whom such doctrines were 
opposed. 

Government, by this reversal of 
policy, not only arrayed the people 
against their institutions and laws, 
but incited every iuterest and class 
to seek the ruin of the others. It 
taught the masters to seek wealth in 
the starvation of their workmen, and 
the workmen to look for abundance 
in their masters’ loss of capital and 
profit: it told manufactures and trade 
they could only find prosperity in the 
sacrifice of agriculture, and the lat- 
ter it could only flourish by destroy- 
ing the protections of the former. 
The colonies, the banks, and every 
other interest, were thus, in detail, 
held up by it as a prey to be hunted 
down by the other. The divisions, 
fury, and strife, which this generated 
throughout the community, all har- 
moniously conspired to feed the ge- 
neral hostility towards the constitu- 
tion and laws. The working classes 
found they could not well pull down 
their masters, without pulling down 
law and property. Manufactures 


and trade perceived that it would 
aid them greatly in crushing agricul- 
ture, to crush the House of Com- 
mons and the aristocracy; and the 
democracy saw, that to subdue its 
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enemy, the aristocracy, it was neces- 
sary to subdue the church and mo- 
narchy. 

And government not only prohi- 
bited itself from protecting, but com- 
pelled itself to destroy, the public 
prosperity. This or that interest was 
flourishing, but it was doing so on 
mistaken policy, at the cost of the 
others, therefore it was plunged into 
ruin for their gain. The shippin 
interest, or some other, was involve 
in bankruptcy, but its loss was profit 
to the others, therefore it could not 
on any account be relieved. The 
hundreds and thousands of workmen 
employed by this trade were enjoy- 
ing good wages and comfort; but 
they were doing so to the injury of 
other trades, therefore they were 
precipitated into want and wretch- 
edness ; and the hundreds of thou- 
sands employed in that were perish- 
ing from hunger, but their famine 
was the benefit of other trades, there- 
fore it could not be mitigated. Go- 
vernment, like the Destroying Angel, 
traversed the empire to give the blow 
of death to prosperity and compe- 
tence in every quarter. 

-The Executive naturally made the 
Legislature, the Aristocracy, the De- 
mocracy, and the Press, with little 
exception, unanimous in support of 
its new policy. It combined all par- 
ties in such support as a party matter. 
A moral foree—a public opinion, in- 
finitely more stupendous and irresis- 
tible than that which had previously 
existed to protect good feelings and 
institutions, was created to destroy 
them. The bad side before had al- 
ways possessed a strong party, but 
the good one now had every one 
against it. The infidel and republican 
publication sprung from bankruptcy 
into prosperous and exalted circula- 
tion, because it was enabled to mount 
the colours of the Cabinet. The 
Whig and the Radical, the foe of the 
Church and the reviler of the Aris- 
tecracy ; not only the Broughams and 
Humes, but the Hunts and Carliles, 
were now red-hot ministerialists, 
and propagated their doctrines as 
those of constituted authorities. Er- 
ror, guilt, shame, and infamy, were 
transferred by all authority and mo- 
ral power to those who defended the 
constitution and laws, religion and 
subordination. 

The distress produced by govern- 
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ment, as well as the strife of interest 
and class, operated in the most pow- 
erful manner in favour of the cause 
of revolution. It acquired the great- 
est magnitude, and took a permanent 
character ; every one saw that go- 
vernment had caused his sufferings, 
and would give him no relief; the 
man of property perceived that,under 
the existing system, he must go on 
from loss to ruin; andthe labourer, 
that he had nothing to expect but an 
increase of misery; all were assured 
by the doctrines of authority that 
the changes which revolution would 
make would be highly beneficial. In- 
terest was thus placed by govern- 
ment wholly on the side of disaffec- 
tion, disorder, and rebellion. 

When all things in and out of power 
thus harmoniously conspired to in- 
culeate the principles of the Spirit 
of the Age, and suppress opposite 
ones, is it matter of wonder that they 
were triumphantly successful ? 

I cannot conceive how the present 
Ministry can have acquired the har- 
dihood to complain of the feelings 
and conduct of the people. For 
several months after it was formed, 
it was, in genuine popularity, almost 
the most powerful one that ever 
existed; it had perfect freedom of 
choice in policy and creed. Had it 
resolved to exterminate the Spirit, 
and re-establish the principles of 
loyalty, subordination, and harmony, 
it would have been enthusiastically 
supported by the better part of the 
community, and but little opposed 
by the other. All sides expected it 
would do so. The bubble of free- 
trade and innovation had burst, and 
novelty of an opposite kind was wish- 
ed for. How has it acted? 

It gained office through the only 
party which has defended the insti- 
tutions and good feelings of the em- 
pire ; and then it commenced a war 
of extermination against it for de- 
fending them. Upon this party, the 
ruffans of the Wellington Press, 
and the Dawsons of the Wellington 
Ministry, have heaped all their scurri- 
lities ; its publications have been the 
only ones which the man who fills 
the office of Attorney-General has 
thought deserving of being singled 
out for ruin by his prosecutions ; and 
its principles have been those to 
which the leading Ministers have 
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confined their dissent and reproba- 
tion. 

It has at last destroyed this party 
in respect of feeling and object. As 
soon as it got fairly seated in office, 
it made a sweeping change in the 
fundamental laws of the realm, and 
in a vital part of the constitution ; it 
did this in defiance of national feel- 
ing; and it was enabled to do it by 
such a hideous display of violated 
principle and pledge in the legisla- 
ture as the astonished world never 
before witnessed. This of course 
brought the Crown, Cabinet, Legis- 
lature, Aristocracy, and Clergy, into 
fatal conflict with the only part of 
the community still faithful to them ; 
and it was abundantly sufficient for 
converting affection into enmity. 
Nothing else could have severed the 
powerful bonds which yet bound the 
mass of the people to their govern- 
ment and institutions. The ground 
for opposing change and innovation 
was thus converted into a necessity 
for them; the party which had op- 
posed them went over to their ad- 
vocates. 

And yet a Ministry which could so 
act, complains of the feelings and 
conduct of the people! In the exer- 
cise of that birthright which the 
blood of my fathers purchased, I 
fervently rejoice, as an Englishman, 
that rulers who could exhibit such 
an abuse of power, could not do it 
with impunity—that it covered them 
with public animosity, and shook the 
allegiance of the country to its cen- 
tre. 

On the other hand, this Ministry 
has regularly supported the Whigs 
and Liberals. It has praised them as 
individuals, patronised their publi- 
cations, and identified itself as far 
as possible with their principles. In 
the few points in which it has refu- 
sed to comply with the full extent 
of their demands, it has ostentati- 
ously proclaimed its agreement with 
them in general creed. 

Yet a Ministry like this complains 
of the feelings and conduct of the 
people! There is not a single feeling 
or principle entertained by the peo- 
ple, which this Ministry has not di- 
rectly or indirectly taught them. It 
has treated loyalty and content as 
crimes, and given a bounty to disaf- 
fection and convulsion, While it 
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has held up those as the only true 
instructors, who have arrayed the 
servant against the master, the poor 
against the rich, revolution against 


conservation, and _ republicanism 
against monarchism ; its whole con- 
duct has been of a kind to goad the 
people into the adoption of their 
schemes by suffering. Several years 
siuuce, it was proved before Parlia- 
ment that a great excess of labourers 
existed in Kent, which was producing 
deplorable effects on their circum- 
stances and morals. It has since been 
again and again pressed on its atten- 
tion, that the same causes were pro- 
ducing the same effects in various 
other counties ; and it has been clear, 
that the evil would increase with- 
out legislative remedy. Yet Minis- 
ters have constantly refused to do 
any thing in the way of relief. They 
have acted in the same manner touch- 
ing every petition from the distress- 
ed. The owner of property sinking 
into ruin, and the starving labourer 
in every quarter, have been told no- 
thing could be done for them. The 
community at large has been for 
years involved in unexampled dis- 
tress, and these Ministers have regu- 
larly refused all enquiry and reme- 
dy, save a remission of taxes, little 
felt, and incapable of reaching the 
quarters where the distress was the 
most severe. 

Constituted as human nature is, is 
it possible for a people to remain at- 
tached to a system of government 
which will apply no remedy to its 
losses and sufferings, and promise 
nothing but a continuance of them ? 

What but the conduct of this Mi- 
nistry on the Catholic question com- 
pleted the destruction of the charac- 
ter of the Legislature with the People 
at large, of the Aristocracy with the 
Democracy, and of the Clergy with 
the Laity—caused reform to be taken 
up by the intelligent and virtuous 
part of the community as a matter of 
salvation—and converted that ques- 
tion which made the influential part 
of the Irish people ardent supporters 
of the constitution and government, 
and prohibited Irish independence 
from being mentioned, into one of 
national strife between England and 
Ireland for the overthrow of the em- 
pire ? 

Yet a Ministry like this complains 
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of the feelings and conduct of the 
people ! 

And what right has the Legislature 
to join in the complaint? It has for 
many years zealously taught the feel- 
ings and principles entertained by 
the people, and laboured to suppress 
all others. When it has regularly 
made the Broughams, Huskissons, 
Humes, and O’Connells, the general 
expounders of its sentiments, why 
does it quarrel with the people for 
adopting them? Were its sweepin 
denunciations against institutions an 
laws—its attacks on the well-affect- 
ed, and protection of the traitorous 
and rebellious—its incitements of 
every description to revolutionary 
objects, to be disregarded ? When it 
held up all who defended the glori- 
ous fabric under which the country 
had become so great and happy, as 
fools, knaves, and enemies of the 
State, why does it condemn the 
People for believing it, and lament 
that such defenders have vanished ? 

Has not the Legislature in late 
years swept away the laws which 
placed the servant under the autho- 
rity of the master, and prohibited 
the working classes from forming 
themselves into the ungovernable 
masses they now exhibit ? Has it not 
countenanced the doctrine, that the 
lower orders were the most enlight- 
ened and wise part of the commu- 
nity; and sanctioned the schemes 
for teaching them science without 
religion, and party-politics without 
morals ? Has it taken a single step 
to promote religion and morals ; and 
has it not carried on regular war 
against the Church, and adopted 
every measure brought before it, 
calculated to injure morals ? 

What right, then, has the Legisla- 
ture to complain of the people ? 

When it has constantly told the 
people, that the cheaper corn is, 
the better for them; and that the 
principles of free trade are the true 
ones; is it not natural for them to 
be the enemies of the corn law and 
the Aristocracy ? When it has assu- 
red them that the taxes are the great 
cause of their sufferings, and cut 
down property and wages in every 
calling, without compensation, is it 
not natural for them to call for the 
extinction of taxes through the rob- 
bery of the public creditor ? When 
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it has treated the Church as it has 
done, can they think her pi, 
of support? When its ridicule anc 
censures have been cast on every in- 
stitution, can they be expected to 
regard the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment as exceptions ? Was it possible 
for it to act as it did on the Catholic 
question, and still retain the respect 
and confidence of the people ? 

For several years, not a single pe- 
tition from the people has been able 
to gain the attention of the Legisla- 
ture; and, in general, it has covered 
the petitioners with slander and in- 
sult. Immense masses of them have, 
in detail, implored it to enquire, and 
receive proofs, in order that it might 
spare their possessions, or remedy 
their sufferings; but they have im- 
plored in vain. When the country 
at large was in unparalleled distress, 
it refused investigation, and declared 
nothing could be granted as relief 
beyond a remission of taxes. 

While this has been the case in 
free, but, alas! no longer happy Eng- 
land, the despots of the Continent 
have been introducing new kinds of 
employment, making canals, colo- 
nizing their waste land, encouraging 
their manufactures, and doing every 
thing possible to employ the labour, 
and protect the property, of their 
subjects. 

When I, as one of the people, look 
at this humiliating contrast, where 
am I to find the justification of the 
Legisiature ? When I know that the 
latter had evidence before it, proving 
the labouring classes in many coun- 
ties to be almost wholly on the poor- 
rates, sinking the farmers into insol- 
vency, infinitely too numerous for 
the quantity of labour, employed as 
beasts are, and plunged into the ex- 
treme of penury and barbarism ;— 
and when I know, too, that my coun- 
try had, at home and abroad, abun- 
dance of waste land, loose capital, and 
idle shipping, can I think it possessed 
no means of removing so tremendous 
an evil ? When I know that the suf- 
fering interests were in great pros- 
perity before the Legislature took 
trom them their protections, and that 
the latter could have been easily re- 
stored, can I believe that it had no 
means of relieving them? When I 
know that, previously to late years, 
the Legislature almost immediately 
removed the distress of any interest, 
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can I give credit to the assertion that 
its means are now restricted to the 
production of distress ? 

What am I to think of the defence 
of the Legislature, as put forth by 
its spokesmen, the Whigs and Libe- 
rals—people who have long formed 
to this empire the greatest curse that 
ever scourged humanity? “ We 
know,” cried the Broughams and 
Humes, “ that you are in terrible 
suffering ; but nothing shall be done 
to relieve you. Your excess of star- 
ving labourers cannot be removed, 
because it is prohibited by political 
economy. We will relieve themeby 
taking from them their parish allow- 
ance, and reducing taxes they do not 
pay. Free trade must bind your land- 
owners to loss of rent—your farmers 
to losing prices—your shipowners 
to losing freights—your producers 
to loss of capital and profit—and your 
labourers to famine wages, for the 
benefit of the rest of the community ; 
by this it is now filling you with 
riches and abundance. Your distress 
flows from your taxes, which, when 
they were double their present 
amount, never injured you ; and now 
wise and enlightened measures which 
have swept away your property, pro- 
fits, wages, and employment, have 
only prevented it from being more 
severe. We will remove the loss of 
your landowners, farmers, shipown- 
ers, and other capitalists, by taking a 
few shillings per annum from their 
taxes; and give abundance to your 
famishing labourers by supplying 
them with cheap beer when they 
cannot afford to buy any. This will 
be wonderfully efticacious—it will 
be an infallible nostrum; but if it 
happen to be insufficient, we will 
abolish the corn-law, throw away 
your colonies, and destroy every re- 
maining protection. In truth, the 
high prices which your landed and 
other interests still obtain, form a 
great source of their loss and insol- 
vency !” 

Such has been in plain English the 
language of these sham patriots— 
these pretended friends of the people 
—these real apostles of confiscation, 
beggary, hunger, misery, and national 
ruin. On every occasion, they have 
occupied the first place in refusing 
enquiry, rejecting petitions, insisting 
that no suffering, however extreme, 
no remedy, however obvious, should 
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be attended to, and urging the Mi- 
nistry to strike at what remained of 
food and property. Their barbarous 
ignorance and folly could deceive no 
man who knew his right hand from 
his left; and the People could only 
feel disgust and indignation when 
they saw the Legislature make itself 
the menial of such persons. 

Free trade has long been acknow- 
ledged throughout the country, even 
by its friends—saving, of course, the 
scribblers and orators who write and 
speak of what they do not under- 
stand—to be a complete failure: a 
more conclusive proof of the truth 
of this could not be given, than the 
fact, that from the five years which 
have elapsed since it came into effect, 
grievous suffering has sat on the com- 
munity, and especially on those di- 
visions of it which it has more direct- 
ly affected. Prices and other things 
prove at this moment that the lead- 
ing doctrines were wholly erroneous 
on which small notes were suppress- 
ed. Here is demonstration that the 
Legislature has been long on vital 
matters acting on the most false and 
mischievous principles ; and can it, 
therefore, with reason complain that 
it possesses net the confidence of 
the people when it still clings to 
them ? 

When the labourer who is always 
on the parish, who is treated like a 
brute, and who is destitute of com- 
mon necessaries, is assured by the 
Legislature that nothing shall be done 
for him—is it matter of wonder that 
he becomes an incendiary and rebel ? 
When the mechanic and artisan 
find that the Legislature has given 
them want for competence, and tells 
them they have nothing better to 
hope for—can it be expected that 
they will be contented and well-af- 
fected ? When the small and mid- 
dling landowners, farmers, shipown- 
ers, colonists, and other people of 
property, see that, from the measures 
of the Legislature, their property is 
sustaining daily waste, and that it 
covers them with contumely, and re- 
fuses protection from the ruin into 
which they are sinking—would it not 
be contrary to the laws of nature for 
them to be attached to their rulers? 
When the labourer cannot oppose 
revolution, without giving perma- 
nency to his own want and misery— 
when the man of property cannot 
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oppose it, without binding himself to 
a continuance of loss—when the peo- 
ple at large cannot oppose it, without 
perpetuating a system of rule, which, 
on creed, plunges division of them 
after division into ruin, and obsti- 
nately refuses protection to the lo- 
sing, and assistance to the starving— 
is it not at variance with all that is 
known of human nature, to imagine 
they will be its enemies ? 

In speaking thus of the Legislature, 
I speak of that which is dead, for the 
benefit of the living. 

And why does the Aristocracy com- 
plain of the feelings and conduct of 
the People? Half of it has taken the 
lead in giving them such instructors 
as they have had, and teaching them 
such doctrines as they have embra- 
ced; in this, it has received the 
sanction and assistance of the other 
half. To the charge, that they will 
nolonger follow it, Lreply, They have 
been made what they are, by being 
its followers, and it is only in obe- 
dience to its own tuition that they 
now wish to be its leaders. 

Has the Aristocracy in the body 
endeavoured to convince the People 
that cheap corn would injure them 
through the distress it would bring 
on landowners, farmers, and hus- 
bandry labourers ? Has it attempted 
to prove to them that the corn-law, 
in so far as it gives protection and 
prosperity to the agriculturists, is 
beneficial to the rest of the commu- 
nity ? Has it defended this law on 
grounds of general benefit? No; it 
has told them that cheap bread would 
be highly advantageous to them, that 
the doctrines which called for the 
abolition of the corn-law are true,and 
that the latter is an evil rendered 
necessary by the taxes alone. Has it 
laboured to obtain for other interests 
the same protection which it enjoys? 
No; it has assisted in depriving some 
wholly of protection, and in restrict- 
ing the rest to that which is not 
equal to one-third of its own. Some 
of its publications teach the doctrines 
of free trade, attack the protecting 
duties of other interests, and insist 
that the shipping interest, the fishing 
one, &c., ought to have none. 

What right, then, has it to blame 
the People for insisting on cheap 
bread, calling for the robbery of the 
public creditor, and treating it as an 
enemy ? When shipowners, fishers 
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men, &c. find its own organs decla- 
ring that they ought to have no pro- 
tection whatever, is it not natural for 
them to attack the protecting duties 
of the overgrown landowners, and 
regard it as a destroyer of their for- 
tunes and subsistence ? 

Has the Aristocracy employed its 
borough influence in the House of 
Commons to keep out of this House 
the empiric and innovator, the infi- 
del and demagogue, the foe of reli- 
gion and assailant of the constitu- 
tion; and to place its great parties 
under the guidance of upright, pa- 
triotic, and noble-minded men—men 
duly qualified to instruct and lead 
not only it, but the nation? Has it 
employed this influence to uphold, 
in the House, virtue, public spirit, 
honour, and fidelity ; and to punish 
apostasy and profligacy ? Has it em- 
ployed this influence to protect the 
Church and other institutions, laws 
and morals? Has it employed this 
influence to compel the House to 
listen to the prayers of the people— 
enquire into the causes of distress— 
investigate the truth of the principles 
it acted on—save sinking property— 
remove penury—and promote pros- 
perity, harmony, and happiness ? 

If it have done this, I, as one of the 
People, will be satisfied without re- 
form, and I will answer for the mass 
of my brethren. 

It cannot be necessary for me to 
say it has done the contrary. My 
country knows as well as I do, that 
the Aristocracy alone sent the men 
to the House of Commons who have 
brought on her such appalling cala- 
mities, and placed her on the brink 
of revolution—that the Aristocracy 
alone gave them the power to pro- 
duce what they have produced—that 
the Aristocracy alone made them in- 
vincible against the people—and that 
the Aristocracy could at any time 
have put a stop to their mad career 
of ruin. I need not point to its con- 
duct on the Catholic Question; no- 
thing but this conduct did induce, 
and could have induced, the intelli- 
gent and virtuous part of the people 
to take up the cause of reform. 


In condemning the call for reform, 
it attacks its own offspring. 

Has the Aristocracy in late years 
done its constitutional duty in up- 
holding the Monarchy and Church— 
protecting the just power and inde- 
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pendence of the Crown—defending 
the Sovereign from the tyranny of 
his Ministers—and repelling the en~ 
croachments of the Commons ? 

The evidence all proves the re- 
verse. 

As one of the People, I am re- 
proached for not following the Aris- 
tocracy. Which division of it am I 
to follow? If I select the Whigs, I 
must associate with those most loath~ 
some of all unnatural reptiles, titled 
demagogues and rabble Nobles; I 
must, believe all the Spirit of the 
Age teaches, and make of the House 
of Commons an engine for stifling 
the people’s prayers, and heaping 
on them every calamity. If I fol- 
low Ministerialists, I must mix with 
those most venomous of all unnatu- 
ral reptiles, Nobles whose honour 
cannot be trusted, Peers who have 
violated their pledges, and betrayed 
their cause; I must still be the Spi- 
rit’s disciple, and I must obey all 
the commands of the Whigs. 1 can- 
not stoop to the contamination, or 
be so far the enemy of myself and 
the People. Higher and better lead- 
ers than the Aristocracy must be 
mine. 

And what ground have the Clergy 
for complaining of the feelings aud 
conduct of the People? Have they, 
as in duty bound, zealously opposed 
the destructive doctrines which have 
inundated the country? Have the 
Universities refuted the mock sci- 
ences and counterfeit ethics which 
have caused government to fill the 
empire with suffering and demorali- 
zation? Has the eloquence of the 
Prelates, from their seats in Parlia- 
ment, pointed to the spread of infi- 
delity and licentiousness—denoun- 
ced public as well as private immo- 
rality—invoked opposition to those 
who were undermining the founda- 
tions of society—and supplicated for 
the means of extending religious in- 
struction amidst the lower orders ? 
Have the Clergy industriously toiled 
to instruct the ignorant, and reclaim 
the erring—to win the affection of 
the laity, and to promote the inte- 
rests of the Church? In the extre- 
mity of the latter, has the laity found 
in them leaders of apostolic sanctity 
and courage—the true amidst the 
faithless—the pure amidst the cor- 
rupt—the examples of inflexible fide- 
lity and heroic martyrdom ? 
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History asserts the contrary. She 
offers evidence that the universities 
have filled the Cabinet and Legisla- 
ture with the creed of national ruin; 
and that the voice of the Prelates has 
been scarcely heard in Parliament. 
She proves tarther, that the clergy 
have gone with the stream—have 
been the instruments of men in power 
—have used little effort to gain the 
attachment of the laity—have, in a 
large degree, fought against it in as- 
sailing the Church—have neglected, 
and, to a great extent, betrayed the 
interests confided to their care—and 
have furnished some of the most 
dark and disgusting examples of vio- 
lation of principle, treachery, trea- 
son, corruption, and profligacy. 

What right, then, have the clergy 
to complain that the people no longer 
confide in and follow them ? 

The charges of Radicalism, which 
are so profusely scattered about, may 
probably be thrown on me for speak- 
ing inthis manner. If they be, I care 
not. I have, for nearly seven years, 
occupied a prominent place in the 
political department of this Maga- 
zine; and my labours will amply 
protect me in the eyes of those whose 
favour I value from the suspicion of 
being the enemy of my country and 
her institutions. I have separated 
the principle from the individual— 
the object from the party; and that 
holy cause which I have ever main- 
tained is still mine. Iam assailing 
Radicalism in its head-quarters—at- 
tacking the great Radicals—arraign- 
ing the worst of the revolutionists, 
the leaders of revolution; and I 
am not to be deterred, because I 
find in these the principles and per- 
sons of constituted authorities. I 
charge, but to reform; and scourge, 
but to correct. Ina crisis like this, 
we must have before us, in utter 
scorn of fear and reserve, the great 
causes. 

Here is astate of things wholly with- 
out example. The working classes 
are, with trifling exceptions, on the 
side of revolution, and the mass of 
them decidedly so; the body of the 
middle classes is on the same side, 
or neutral. Moral power is about as 
much with revolution, as physical ; 
no one scarcely dares to mention the 
exploded words—loyalty, subordi- 
nation, and attachment to the con- 
stitution—or to oppose the main 
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doctrines and objects of the revolu- 
tionists. 

What must be the remedies ? 

The Ministry is most deservedly 
despised by the mass of the popula- 
tion. The Whigs naturally are op- 
posed to it, and the body of the 
Tories, saving a worthless part of the 
aristocratic ones, are the same; all 
parties are against it, and this is one 
great reason why there is no power 
fully equal to oppose revolution: in 
addition, the creed of this Ministry 
= effectual opposition to the 

atter. 

Give us a Ministry to which some 
great portion of the community will 
warmly attach itself ; and let it bold- 
ly oppose the doctrines of the Spirit 
of the Age. A mighty physical and 
moral force, comprehending the au- 
thorities of the realm, will thus be 
at once brought into the field on the 
side of peace and conservation. 

The great objects of the revolu- 
tionary part of the people have much 
less to do with politics, than they had 
formerly. Reform and a republic 
are but secondary matters and means; 
the King is popular; and no great 
degree of exasperation is manifested 
towards public authorities. The war 
is one of hunger against property, 
and loss against the causes of it; it 
seeks principally employment, ade- 
quate wages, and protection of pro- 
perty. For the last two or three 
years it has been the general remark 
amidst the working classes—We can- 
not bear this much longer, and if 
government will do nothing for us, 
we must do something for ourselves. 
The disaffection of the middle classes 
arises chiefly from their losses. 

Acting upon this, let the new Mi- 
nistry begin without delay to remove 
want and loss. Let it clear Kent 
and other counties of their excess of 
labourers. Let it give to landowners 
and farmers that protection which 
will secure their property and enable 
them to give adequate wages; and 
do the same to every interest. Give 
employment and proper wages to the 
husbandry labourers, artisans, &c., 
and they will be again peaceable and 
contented ; give security of property 
and profits to the landowners, farm- 
ers, shipowners, &c. &c., and they 
will be again loyal: give good wages 
to your Jabouring classes, and good 
profits to your producers; and you 
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will make your town shopkeepers 
prosperous and well affected. 

In giving the most prompt and 
liberal relief to every suffering in- 
terest and class, let evil things be 
sternly repressed in every quarter. 
In giving food and employment to 
the labourers, put down their com- 
binations, and bring them again un- 
der the government of their masters. 
In giving protection and prosperity 
to the various interests, extinguish 
those brutal and horrible doctrines 
which assert that each must flourish 
through the injury of the others— 
that the capitalist must be enriched 
by the starvation of the labourer ; and 
manufactures must prosper through 
the insolvency of agriculture. In 
giving to each interest all the protec- 
tion it can fairly desire, resolutely 
compel it to contribute liberally to 
the benefit of the others. 

Let the Aristocracy employ its in- 
fluence in the House of Commons in 
aid of all this. Let it at once take 
up the real cause of the people, and 
insist on comprehensive enquiry and 
remedy. Let it, in this House, silence 
the wretched brawlers who keep up 
the outcry touching taxes and re- 
trenchment, and who insist that the 
Legislature ought to produce loss 
and hunger, but not to relieve them. 
Let it demand ample protection, not 
only for the small landowner and 
farmer, but for every manufacturer 
and trader who needs it. In addition 
to this, let it on its estates use its 
influence to bring its tenants and 
their labourers together under the 
same roof, and to establish the excess 
of labourers on the waste lands. 

Let the Clergy think of their reli- 
gion, and not of themselves—shake 
off their subserviency to power-—cul- 
tivate the attachment of the laity— 
place themselves at its head for the 
protection of the Church—and labour 
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without ceasing for the extension of 
religion amidst the lower orders. 
You may call this unworthy of no- 
tice; be it so, but what can you hope 
for from a continuance of your sys- 
tem? If youstill follow the Huskis- 
sons, Peels, Broughams, and Humes, 
what will they next lead you to? 
You have got your cheap labour, and 
it has given you incendiaries and re- 
bels; you have got your low prices, 
and they have given you beggary, 
convulsion, and revolution. You may 
smite what remains of protection, 
and then stand still in savage insen- 
sibility to the ruin and misery you 
have produced; but will your inac- 
tion be tolerated? You may, when 
the suffering body brings its dis- 
tresses before you, “ let it alone,” 
but will the let-it-alone system let 
you alone? Let your present situa- 
tion cause you to reflect deeply on 
these questions before you proceed 
farther. It is demonstrable, that, 
if the sufferings of your labouring 
classes be buta little increased, they 
will, in amass, overthrow your whole 
fabric of government and society ;— 
it is equally demonstrable, that, with 
your present system, these sufferings 
will continually increase ;—it is 
equally demonstrable, that nothing 
but legislative measures can remove 
their excess, and enable their em- 
ployers to give them adequate wages ; 
—it is equally demonstrable, that no- 
thing but such measures can relieve 
the distressed interests ;—and it is 
therefore demonstrable, that you 
must wholly reverse your system, or 
have revolution. You have money, 
land, and every other requisite in 
profusion for making the empire al- 
most immediately prosperous, con- 
tented, harmonious, and loyal; and 
woe to you if you refuse to employ 
them! 
I am, sir, &c. &e. 
OnE or THE Democracy. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
Cuarter V. 
A & MAN ABOUT TOWN.‘’—DEATH AT THE TOILET. 


*,* Tue London Medical Gazette having, in somewhat uncourtly terms, 
preferred an accusation of plagiarism against the original writer of this 
Diary—with reference to the citation (in the case “ Intriguing and Mad- 
ness’) of the poe from Shakspeare, affirming memory to be the test of 
madness—(“ Bring me to the test,” &c.);—asserting, in downright terms, 
that the illustration in question was “ borrowed without scruple or acknow- 
ledgment from Sir Henry Halford,’—and was “ truly a little too bare- 
faced ;’—the Editor of these Passages simply assures the reader, that from 
circumstances, this is impossible, and the reader would know it to be so, 
could these circumstances be communicated consistently with the Editor’s 
a purposes. And farther, the Editor immediately wrote to Sir Henry 

alford, disproving the truth of the assertion in the Medical Gazette, and 
has received a note from Sir Henry, stating his “ perfect satisfaction” with 
the explanation given. The other absurd and groundless allegations contain- 





ed in the article in question, are not such as to require an answer. 


London, 12th November, 1880. 


A “MAN ABOUT TOWN.” 


I nate humbug, and would eschew 
that cant and fanaticism which are 
at present tainting extensive por- 
tions of society, as sincerely as I 
venerate and wish to cultivate a 
spirit of sober, manly, and rational 
piety. It is not, therefore, to pander 
to the morbid tastes of overweening 
saintliness, to encourage its arro- 
gant assumptions, sanction its hate- 
ful, selfish exclusiveness, or advocate 
that spirit of sour, diseased, puri- 
tanical seclusion from the innocent 
gaietiesand enjoyments of life, which 
has more deeply injured the interests 
of religion than any of its professed 
enemies ; it is not, lrepeat, with any 
such unworthy objects as these that 
this melancholy narrative is placed 
on record. But it is to shew, if it 
ever meet their eyes, your “ men 
about town,” as the é/ite of the ra- 
kish fools and flutterers of the day 
are significantly termed, that some 
portions of the page of profligacy are 
black—black with horror, and steep- 
ed in the tears, the blood of anguish 
and remorse wrung from ruined thou- 
sands !—that often the “ iron is en- 
tering the very soul” of those who 
present to the world’s eye an exte- 
rior of glaring gaiety and reckless- 
ness .—that gilded guilt must, one 
day, be stripped of its tinselry, and 
flung into the haze and gloom of 


outer darkness. TZhese are the only 
objects for which this black passage 
is laid before the reader, in which I 
have undertaken to describe pains 
and agonies, which these eyes wit- 
nessed, and that with all the true 
frightfulness of reality. It has, in- 
deed, cost me feelings of little less 
than torture to retrace the leading 
features of the scenes with which the 
narrative concludes. 

“ Hit him—pitch it into him! Go 
it, boys—go it! Right into your man, 
each of you, like good ones!—To 
sawyers these!—Hurra! Tap his 
claret-cask—draw his cork !—Goit— 
go it—beat him, big one! lick him, 
little one! Hurra!—Slash, smash— 
fib away—right and left !—Hollo !— 
Clear the way there !—Ring! ring !” 

These, and many similar exclama- 
tions, may serve to bring before the 
reader one of those ordinary scenes 
in London—a street row; arising, 
too, out of circumstances of equal 
frequent recurrence. A porte Rese 
prowling about Piccadilly, towards 
nightfall in the month of November, 
in quest of adventures of a certain 
description, had been offering some 
impertinence to a female of respect- 
able appearance, whom he had been 
following for some minutes. He 


was in the act of putting his arm 
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tering left-handed hit full in the face 
of his tall adversary, accompanied by 
a tremendous “ doubling-up” body- 
blow, as in an instant brought him 


round her waist, or taking some si- 
inilar liberty, when he was suddenly 
seized by the collar from behind, and 
jerked off the pavement so violently, 
that he fell nearly at full length in 
the gutter. This feat was performed 
by the woman’s husband, who had 
that moment rejoined her, having left 
her only a very short time before, to 
leave a message at one of the coach- 
offices, while she walked on, being 
in haste. No man of ordinary spirit 
could endure such rough handling 
tamely. The instant, therefore, that 
the prostrate man had recovered his 
footing, he sprung towards his assail- 
ant, and struck him furiously over 
the face with his umbrella. For a 
moment the man seemed disinclined 
to return the blow, owing to the 

assionate dissuasions of his wife; 

ut it was useless—his English blood 
began to boil under the idea of sub- 
mitting to a blow, and, hurriedly ex- 
claiming, “ Wait a moment, sir,’— 
he pushed his wife into the shop 
adjoining, telling her to stay till he 
returned. Asmall crowd stood round. 
“ Now, by , sir, we shall see 
!” said he, 





which is the better man! 
again making his appearance, and 
putting himself into a boxing atti- 
tude. There was much disparity 
between the destined combatants, in 
point both of skill and size. The 
man last named was short in stature, 
but of asquare iron-build; and it need- 
ed only a glance at his posture to 
see he was a scientific, perhaps a 
thoroughbred, bruiser. His antago- 
nist, on the contrary, was a tall, 
handsome, well-proportioned, gen- 
tlemanly man, apparently not more 
than twenty-eight, or thirty years 
old. Giving his umbrella into the 
hands of a bystander, and hurriedly 
drawing off his gloves, he addressed 
himself to the encounter with an un- 
guarded impetuosity, which left him 
wholly at the mercy of his cool and 
practised opponent. 

The latter seemed evidently in- 
clined to play a while with his man, 
and contented himself with stopping 
several heavily-dealt blows, with so 
much quickness and precision, that 
every one saw “the big one had 
caught a Tartar” in the man he had 
provoked. Watching his opportunity, 
like a tiger, crouching noiselessly in 
preparation for the fatal spring, the 
short man delivered such a slaugh- 
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senseless to the ground. He who 
now lay stunned and blood-smeared 
on the pavement, surrounded by a 
rabble jeering the fallen “ swell,” 
and exulting at seeing the punish- 
ment he had received for his imper- 
tinence, which the conqueror pithily 
told them, as he stood over his pros- 
trate foe, was the Honourable St John 
Henry Effingstone, presumptive heir 
to a marquisate ; and the victor, who 
walked coolly away as if nothing had 
happened, was Tom , the prize- 
fighter. 

Such was the occasion of my firstin- 
troduction to MrEffingstone; for I was 
driving by at the time this occurrence 
took place; and my coachman, see- 
ing the crowd, slackened the pace of 
his horses, and I desired him to stop. 
Hearing some voices cry, “ Take him 
to a doctor,’ Llet myself out, an- 
nounced my profession, and seeing 
a man of very gentlemanly and su- 
perior appearance, covered with 
blood, and propped against the knee 
of one of the people round, [had him 
brought into my carriage, saying I 
would drive him to his residence 
close by, which his cards shewed me 
was in Street. Though much 
disfigured, and in great pain, he had 
not received any injury likely to be 
attended with danger. He soon re- 
covered ; but an infinitely greater 
annoyance remained after all the 
other symptoms had disappeared— 
his left eye was sent intodeep mourn- 
ing, which threatened to last for 
some weeks ; and could any thing be 
more vexatious to a gay man about 
town ? for such was Mr Effingstone 
—but no ordinary one. He did not be- 
long to that crowded class of essenced 
fops, of silly coxcombs, hung in gold 
chains, and bespangled with a profu- 
sion of rings, brooches, pins, and 
quizzing-glasses, who are to be seen 
in fine weather glistuning abouttuwn, 
like fire-flies in India. He was no 
walking advertisement of the supe- 
rior articles of his tailor, mercer, and 
jeweller. No—Mr Effingstone was 
really a man about town, and yet no 
puppy. He was worse—an aban- 
doned profligate, a systematic de- 
bauchee, an irreclaimable reprobate. 
He stood pre-eminent amidst the 
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throng of men of fashion, a glaring 
form of guilt, such as Milton repre- 
sents Satan— 


“ Tn shape and gesture proudly eminent,” 
I g ) ’ 


among his gloomy battalions of fallen 
spirits. He had nothing in common 
with the set of men I have been al- 
luding to, but that he chose to drink 
deeper from the same foul and mad- 
dening cup of dissipation. Their mi- 
nor fooleries and “ naughtinesses,” 
as he termed them, he despised. Had 
he not neglected a legitimate exer- 
cise of his transcendent talents, he 
might have become, with little effort, 
one of the first men of his age. As 
for actual knowledge, his powers 
of acquisition seemed unbounded. 
Whatever he read he made his own; 
good or bad, he never forgot it. He 
was equally intimate with ancient 
and modern scholarship. His know- 
ledge of the varieties and distinctions 
between the ancient sects of philo- 
sophers was more minutely accurate, 
and more successfully brought to bear 
upon the modern, than I am aware 
of having ever known in another. 
Few, very few, that ever I have been 
acquainted with, could make a more 
imposing and effective display of the 
“ dazzling fence of logic.” Fallacies, 
though never so subtle, so exqui- 
sitely vraisemblant to the truth, and 
calculated to evade the very ghost 
of Aristotle himself, melted away in- 
stantaneously before the first glance 
of his eye. His powers were ac- 
knowledged and feared by all who 
knew him—as many a discomfited 
sciolist now living can bear testi- 
mony. His acuteness of perception 
was not less remarkable. He anti- 
cipated all you meant to convey, be- 
fore you had uttered more than a 
-word or two. It was useless to kick 
or wince under such treatment—to 
find your own words thrust back again 
down your own throat as useless, 
than which few things are more pro- 
voking to men with the slightest 
spice of petulance. A conviction of 
his overwhelming power kept you 
passive beneath his grasp: He had, 
as it were, extracted and devoured 
the kernel, while you were attempt- 
ing to decide on the best method of 
breaking the shell. His wit was ra- 
diant, and, fed by a fancy both lively 
and powerful, it flashed and sparkled 
on all sides of you like lightning. He 
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had a strong bent towards satire and 
sarcasm, and that of the bitterest and 
fiercest kind. If you chanced unex- 
pectedly to become its subject, you 
sneaked away consciously seared to 
your very centre. If, however, you 
really wished to acquire information 
from him, no one was readier to 
open the vast storehouses of his 
learning. You had but to start a to- 
pic requiring elucidation of any kind, 
and presently you saw, grouped 
around it, numerous, appropriate, 
and beautiful illustrations, from al- 
most every region of knowledge. 
But then you could scarce fail to ob- 
serve the spirit of pride and ostenta- 
tion which pervaded the whole. If 
he failed anywhere—and who living 
is equally excellent in all things ?— 
it was in physics. Yes, here he was 
foiled. He lacked the patience, per- 
severance, and almost exclusive at- 
tention, which the cold and haughty 
goddess presiding over them invaria- 
bly exacts from her suitors. Still, 
however, he had that showy general 
intimacy with its outlines, and some 
of its leading features, which earn- 
ed him greater applause than was 
doled out reluctantly and suspicious- 
ly to the profoundest masters of 
science. 

Yet Mr Effingstone, though such 
as I have described him, gained no 
distinctions at Oxford ; and why ? 
because he knew that all acknow- 
ledged his intellectual supremacy ; 
that he had but to extend his foot, 
and stand on the proudest pedestal 
of academical eminence. This satis- 
fied him. And another reason for his 
conduct once slipped out inthe course 
of my intimacy with him :—His over- 
weening, I may say, almost unparal- 
leled pride, could not brook the idea 
of theremotestchance of failure! The 
same thing accounted for another 
nianifestation of his peculiar charac- 
ter. No one could conceive how, 
when, or where, he came by his won- 
derful knowledge. He never seemed 
to be doing any thing; no one ever 
saw him reading or writing, and yet 
he came into the world au fait at al- 
most every thing! All this was attri- 
butable to his pride, or, I should say 
more correctly, his vanity. “ Results, 
not processes, are for the public eye,” 
he was fondof saying. In plain English, 
he would shine beforemen, but would 
not that they should know the pains 
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and expense with which his lamp was 
fed. And this highly-gifted indivi- 
dual, as to intellect, it was, who chose 
to track the waters of dissipation, to 
career among theirsunk rocks, shoals, 
and quicksands, even till he sunk and 
perished in them! By some strange 
omission in his moral conformation, 
his soul seemed utterly destitute of 
any sympathies for virtue ; and when- 
ever I looked at him, it was with feel- 
ings of concern, alarm, and wonder, 
akin to those with which one might 
contemplate the frightful creature 
brought into being by Frankenstein. 
Mr Effingstone seemed either wholly 
incapable of appreciating moral ex- 
cellence, or wilfully contemptuous 
of it. While reflecting carefully on 
his Muervyxeciz, which several years’ 
intimacy gave me many opportunities 
of doing, and endeavouring toaccount 
for his fixed inclination towards vice, 
and that in its most revolting form, 
and most frantic excesses, at a time 
when he was consciously possessed 
of such capabilities of excellence of 
every description ;—it has struck me 
that a little incident, which came to 
my knowledge casually, afforded a 
clew to tae whole—a key to his cha- 
racter. Ione day chanced to over- 
hear a distinguished friend of his fa- 
ther’s lamenting that a man “ of Mr 
St John’s mighty powers” could 
prostitute them in the manner he 
did; and the reply made by his fa- 
ther was, with a sigh, that “ St John 
was a splendid sinner, and he knew 
it.’ From that hour the key-stone 
was fixed in the arch of his unalter- 
able, irreclaimable depravity. He 
felt a Satanic satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness of being an object of re- 
gret and wonder among those who 
most enthusiastically acknowledged 
his intellectual supremacy. How 
infinitely less simulating to his mor- 
bid sensibilities would be the placid 
aes of virtue—a common- 
place acquiescence in the ordinary 
notions of virtue and religion! He 
wished rather to stand out from the 
multitude—to be severed from the 
herd. “ Better to reign in hell than 
serve in heaven,” he thought ; and he 
was not long in sinking many fathoms 
lower into the abyss of atheism. In 
fact, he never pretended to the pos- 
session of religious principle ; he had 

uiesced in the reputed truths of 
Christianity like his neighbours ; or, 
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at least, kept doubts to himself, till 
he fancied his reputation required 
him to join the crew of fools, who 
blazon their unbelief. This was 
** damned fine.” 

Conceive, now, suchaman as Ihave 
truly, but, perhaps, imperfectly, de- 
scribed Mr Effingstone—in the pos- 
session of L.3000 a-year—perfectly 
his own master—with a fine person 
and most fascinating manners—capa- 
ble of acquiring with ease every 
fashionable accomplishment — the 
idol, the dictator of all he met—and 
with a dazzling circle of friends and 
relatives :—conceive for a moment 
such a man as this, /e¢ loose upon the 
town! Will it occasion wonder if the 
reader is told how soon nocturnal 
studies, and the ambition of retain- 
ing his intellectual character which 
prompted them, were supplanted by 
a blind, absorbing, reckless devotion 
—for he was incapable of any thing but 
in extremes—to the gaming-table, the 
turf, the cockpit, the ring, the theatres, 
and daily and nightly attendance on 
those haunts of detestable debauch- 
ery, Which | cannot foul my pen with 
naming ?—that a two or three years’ 
intimacy with such scenes as these 
had conduced, in the first instance, 
to shed a haze of indistinctness over 
the multifarious acquirements of his 
earlier and better days, and finally to 
blot out large portions with blank 
oblivion ?—that his soul’s sun shone 
in dim discoloured rays through the 
fogs—the vault-vapours of profliga- 
cy ?—that prolonged desuetude was 
gradually, though unheededly, be- 
numbing and palsying his intellectual 
faculties ?—that a constant “ feeding 
on garbage” had vitiated and de- 
praved his whole system, both phy- 
sical and mental ?—and that, to con- 
clude, there was a lamentable, an al- 
mostincredible, contrast between the 
glorious being, Mr Effingstone, at 
twenty-one, and that poor faded crea- 
ture—that prematurely superannua- 
ted debauchee, Mr Effingstone, at 
twenty-seven ? 

I feel persuaded I shall not be ac- 
cused of travelling out of the legiti- 
mate sphere of these “ Passages,” of 
forsaking the track of professional 
detail, in having thus attempted to 
give the reader some faint idea of 
the intellectual character of one of 
the most extraordinary young men 
that have ever flashed, meteor-like, 
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across the sphere of my own obser- 
vation. Not that in the ensuing pages, 
it will be in my power to exhibit him 
such as he has been described, doing 
and uttering things worthy of his 
reat powers. Alas, alas! he was 
“ fallen, fallen, fallen’? from that al- 
titude long before it became my pro- 
vince to know him professionally. 
His decline and fall are alone what re- 
main for me to describe. Iam paint- 
ing from the life, and those are living 
who know it: that I am describing 
the character and career of him who 
once lived,—who deliberately immo- 
lated himself before the shrine of de- 
bauchery; and they can, with a qua- 
king heart, attest the truth of the few 
bitter and black passages of his re- 
maining history, which here follow. 
The reader is acquainted with the 
circumstances attending my first pro- 
fessional acquaintance with Mr Ef- 
fingstone. Those of the second are 
in perfect keeping. He had been 
prosecuting an enterprise of seduc- 
tion, the interest of which was, in his 
eyes, enhanced a thousandfold, on 
discovering that the object of his illi- 
cit attentions was—married. She 
was, I understood, a very handsome, 
fashionable woman; and she fell—for 
Mr Effingstone was irresistible! He 
was attending one of their assigna- 
tions one night, which she was un- 
expectedly unable to keep; and he 
waited so long at the place of meet- 
ing, but slightly clad, in the cold and 
inclement weather, that when he re- 
turned home at an early hour in the 
morning, intensely chagrined, he felt 
inclined to be very ill. He could not 
rise to breakfast. He grew rapidly 
worse ; and when I was summoned to 
his bedside, he exhibited all the symp- 
toms of a very severe inflammation 
of the lungs. One or two concurrent 
causes of excitement and chagrin ag- 
gravated his illness. He had been very 
unfortunate in betting on the Derby, 
and was threatened with an arrest 
from his tailor, whom he owed some 
hundreds of pounds, which he could 
not possibly pay. Again—a wealthy 
remote member of the family, his 
—s having heard of his pro- 
igacy, altered his will, and left 
every farthing he had in the world, 
amounting toupwardsof fifty or sixty 
thousand pounds, to a charitable in- 
stitution, the whole of which had been 
originally destined to Mr Effingstone. 
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The only notice taken of him in the 
old gentleman’s will was, “ To StJohn 
Henry Effingstone, my unworthy god- 
son, I bequeath the sum of five 
pounds sterling, to purchase a Bible 
and Prayer-book, believing the time 
may yet come when he will require 
them.”—These circumstances, I say, 
added to one or two other irritating 
concomitants, such as will sometimes 
succeed in stinging your men about 
town into something like reflection, 
brief and futile though it be, contri- 
buted to accelerate the inroads of 
his dangerous disorder. We were 
compelled to adopt such powerful 
antiphlogistic treatment as reduced 
him to within an inch of his life. 
Previcus to, and in the course of, this 
illness, he exhibited one or two cha- 
racteristic traits. 

“ Doctor—is delirium usually an 
attendant on this disorder ?” he en- 
quired one morning. I told him it 
was—very frequently. 

“ Ah! then, I'd better become cy- 
awze0s, With one of old, and bite out 
my tongue; for, d—n it! my life 
won't bear ripping up! I shall say 
what will horrify youall! Delirium 
blackens a poor fellow sadly among 
his friends, doesn’t it? Babbling 
devil—what can silence it ? D——n, 
if you should hear me beginning to 
let out, suffocate me, doctor.” * * 

“ Any chance of my giving the 
GREAT CuT this time, doctor, eh?” 
he enquired the same evening, with 
great apparent nonchalance. Seeing 
my puzzled air—for I did not ex- 
actly comprehend the low expres- 
sion, “ great cut”—he asked quickly, 
“ Doctor, shall I die, d’ye think?” I 
told him I certainly apprehended 
great danger, for his symptoms began 
to look very serious. “ Then the ship 
must be cleared for action. What is 
the best way of ensuring recovery, 
provided it is to be ?” I told him that, 
among other things, he must be kept 
very quiet—must not have his mind 
excited by visitors. 

“ Nurse, please ring the bell for 
George,” said he, suddenly interrupt- 
ing me. The man ina few moments 
answered the summons. “ George, 
d’ye value your neck, eh?” e 
man bowed. “ Then, harkee, see you 
don’t let in a living soul to see me, 
except the medical people. Friends, 
relatives, mother, brothers, sisters, 
d———n, sirrah! shut them all out 
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—And, harkee, duns especially. If 
should come, and get inside 
the door, kick him out again ; and if 
—— comes, and ———, and ——, 
tell them, that if they don’t mind 
what they are about, d—n them! Ill 
die, if it’s only to cheat them.” The 
man bowed and retired. “ And—and 
—doctor, what else?” 

“ If you should appear approach- 
ing your end, Mr Effingstone, you 
would allow us, perhaps, to call ina 
clergyman to assist you in your de- 
vyo-——” 

“ What—eh—a parson? Oh, 
it! no, no—out of the question—non 
ad rem, I assure you,” he replied 
hastily. “ D’ye think I can’t roll 
down to hell fast enough, without 
having my wheels oiled by their hy- 
pocritical humbug? Don’t name it 
again, doctor, on any account, I beg.” 

* * * He grew rapidly worse, 
but ultimately recovered. His in- 
junctions were obeyed to the letter ; 
for his man George idolized his mas- 
ter, and turned a deaf ear to all ap- 
plications for admission to his mas- 
ter’s chamber. It was well there was 
no one of them present to listen to 
his ravings; for the disgorgings of 
his polluted soul were horrible. His 
—— towards convalescence was 

y very slow steps; for the energies 
of both mind and body had been 
dreadfully shaken. His illness, how- 
ever, had worked little or no altera- 
tion in his moral sentiments—or, if 
any thing, for the worse. 

“It won’t do at all, will it, doc- 
tor?” said Mr Effingstone, when I 
was visiting him, one morning, at the 
house of a titled relation in 
square, whither he had been removed 
to prepare for a jaunt to the conti- 
nent. “ What do you allude to, 
Mr Effingstone ?— What won’t do?” 
I asked, for I knew not to what he 
alluded, as the question was the first 
break of a long pause in our conver- 
sation, which had been quite of a 
miscellaneous character. “ What 
won't do? Why, the sort of life I 
have been leading about town these 
two or three last years,” he replied. 
“ By G—, doctor, it has nearly wound 
me up, has not it ?” 

“ Indeed, Mr Effingstone, I think 
so. You have had a very, very nar- 
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row escape—have been withinahair’s 
breadth of your grave.’—“ Aye,” 
he exclaimed, with a sigh, rubbing 
his hand rapidly over his noble fore- 
head, “ ’twas a complete toss up 
whether I should go or stay!—But 
come, come, the good ship has wea- 
thered the storm bravely, though she 
has been battered a little in her tim- 
bers!” said he, striking his breast, 
‘and she’s fit for sea again already, 
with alittle caulking, that is. Heigho! 
what a d—d fool illness makes a 
man! I’ve had some of the stran- 
gest, oddest twingings—such gleams 
and visions !—What d’ye think, doe- 
tor, I’ve had dinging in my ears night 
and day, like a d—d chureh-bell? 
Why, a passage from old Persius, 
and this is it (you know I was a dah 
at Latin once, doctor,) rotundo ore, 


* Magne Pater divum ! ssevos punire ty- 
rannos 

Haud alia ratione velis, quum dira libido 

Moverit ingenium, ferventi tincta veneno; 

—Virtutem videant—intabescantque re- 
licta !'* 


True and forcible enough, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, and expressed 
my satisfaction at his altered senti- 
ments. “ He might rely on it,” I ven- 
tured to assure him, “ that the paths 
of virtue, of religion” I was 
going too fast. 

“ Pho, pho, doctor! No humbug, 
I beg—come, come, no humbug—no 
nonsense of that sort! I meant no- 
thing of the kind, I can assure you! 
I’m a better Bentley than you, I see! 
What d’ye think is my reading of 
‘ virtutem videant ??—Why—let them 
get wives when they’re worn out, 
and want nursing—ah, ha!—curse 
me! I'd go on raking—ay, d—n it, 
I would, sour as you look about it! 
—but I’m too much the worse for 
wear at present—I must recruit a 
little.” 

“ Mr Effingstone, I’m really con- 
founded at hearing you talk in so 
light a strain! Forgive me, my dear 
sir, but” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee, doctor! Of course, 
I'll forgive you, if you won't re- 
peat the offence. °Tis unpleasant 
—a nuisance—’tis, upon my soul! 
Well, however, what do you think 
is the upshot of the whole—the prac- 
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tical point—the winding up of af- 
fairs—the balancing of the books” 
—he delighted in accumulations of 
this sort—“ the shutting up of the 
volume, eh? D—e! I’m going to 
get married—I am, by ——! I’m 
at dead-low water-mark in money- 
matters—and, in short, I repeat it, 
I intend to marry—a gold bag! A 

ood move, isn’t it? But, to be can- 
‘id, I can’t take all the credit of the 
thing to myself, either, having been a 
trifle bored, bullied, badgered into it 
by the family. They say the world 
cries shame on me! simpletons, 
why listen to the world!—I only 
laugh, ha, ha, ha! and cry, curse 
on the world—and so we are quits 
with one another !—By the way, the 
germ of that’s to be found in that 
worthy fellow Plautus !” 

All this, uttered with Mr Effing- 
stone’s characteristic emphasis and 
rapidity oftone and manner, conveyed 
his real sentiments; and it was not 
long before he carried them into ef- 
fect. He spenttwo or three months in 
the south of France; and not long 
after his return to England, with re- 
stored health and energies, he singled 
out from among the many, many 
women who would, have exulted in 
being an object of the attentions of 
the accomplished, the celebrated, Mr 
Effingstone, Lady E , the 
very flower of English aristocratical 
beauty, daughter of a distinguished 
peer, and sole heiress to the immense 
estates ofan aged baronet in——shire. 

The unceasing exclusive atteu- 
tions exacted from her suitor by this 
haughty young beauty, operated for 
a while as a salutary check upon Mr 
Effingstone’s reviving propensities 
to dissipation. So long as there was 
the most distant possibility of his 
being rejected, he was her willing 
slave at all hours, on all occasions ; 
yielding implicit obedience, and ma- 
king incessant sacrifices of his own 

ersonal conveniences. As soon, 
owever, as he had “ run down the 
ame,” as he called it, and the young 
ady was so far compromised in the 
eyes of the world, as to render re- 
treat next to impossible, he began to 
slacken in his attentions; not, how- 
ever, 80 palpably and visibly as to 
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alarm either her ladyship or any of 
their mutual relations or friends. 
He compensated for the attentions 
he was obliged to pay her by day, 
by the most extravagant nightly ex- 
cesses. The pursuits of intellect, of 
literature, and philosophy, were ut- 
terly and apparently finally discard- 
ed—and for what? For wallowing 
swinishly in the foulest sinks of de- 
pravity, herding among the acknow- 
ledged outcasts, commingling inti- 
mately with the very scum and re- 
fuse of society, battening on the rot- 
tenness of obscenity, and — 
amid the hellish orgies celebrate 
nightly in haunts of nameless infamy. 
Gambling, gluttony, drunkenness, 
harlotry, blasphemy ! * * 

* # 


(I cannot bring myself to make pub- 
lic the shocking details with which 
the five following pages of Dr ——’s 
Diary are occupied. They are too re- 
volting for the columns of this dis- 
tinguished Magazine, and totally un- 
fit for the eyes of its miscellaneous 
readers. If printed, they would ap- 
pear to many absolutely incredible. 
They are little else than a corrobo- 
ration of what is advanced in the sen- 
tences immediately preceding this 
interjected paragraph. What follows 
must be given only in a fragmentary 
form—the cup of horror must be 
poured out before the reader, only 
xarr orryova.*| : 

Mr Effingstone, one morning, ac- 
companied Lady E and her mo- 
ther to one of the fashionable shops, 
for the purpose of aiding the former 
in her choice of some beautiful Chi- 
nese toys, to complete the ornament- 
al department of her boudoir. After 
having purchased some of the most 
splendid and costly articles which 
had been exhibited, the ladies drew 
on their gloves, and gave each an 
arm to Mr Effingstone to lead them 
to the carriage. Lady E—— was in 
a flutter of unusually animated prs 
rits, and was complimenting Mr Ef- 
fingstone, in enthusiastic terms, on 
the taste with which he had guided 
their purchases ; and they had left 
the shop door, the footman was let- 
ting down the — steps, when a 
very young woman, elegant y dressed, 








* Alex, in Aphrodio. 
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who happened to be passing at that 
moment, seemingly in astate of deep 
dejection, suddenly started on see- 
ing and recognising Mr Effingstone, 
placed herself between them and the 
carriage, and lifting her clasped 
hands, exclaimed, in piercing accents, 
* Oh, Henry, Henry, Henry! how 
cruelly you have deserted your poor 
ruined girl! What have I done to de- 
serve it? I’m broken-hearted, and can 
rest nowhere ! ve been walking up 
and down M street nearly three 
hours this morning to get a sight of 
you, but could not! Oh, Henry! 
how differently you said you would 
behave before you brought me up 
from shire!” All this was utter- 
ed with the impassioned vehemence 
and rapidity of highly excited feel- 
ings, and uninterruptedly ; for both 
Lady E and her mother seemed 
perfectly petrified, and stood pale 
and speechless. Mr Effingstone, too, 
was for a moment thunderstruck ; 
but an instant’s reflection shewed 
him the necessity of acting with de- 
cision one way or another. Though 
deadly pale, he did not disclose any 
other symptom of agitation; and with 
an assumed air of astonishment and 
irrecegnition, exclaimed, concerned- 
ly, “ Poor creature! unfortunate 
thing! Some strange mistake this !” 
— Oh, no, no, no, Henry! it’s no 
mistake! You know me well enough 
—I’m your own poor Hannah !” 

“ Pho, pho! nonsense, woman ! 
I never saw you before.” 

“ Never saw me! never saw me !” 
almost shrieked the girl, “ and is it 
come to this ?’—* Woman, don’t be 
foolish—cease, or we must give you 
over to an officer as an impostor,” 
said Mr Effingstone, the perspiration 
bursting from every pore. ““ Come, 
come, your ladyships had better allow 
me to hand you into the carriage. 
See, there’s a crowd collecting.” 

“No, no, Mr Effingstone,” replied 
Lady E——’s mother with exces- 
sive agitation ; “this very singular— 
strange affair—if it is a mistake—had 
better be set right on the spot. Here, 
young woman, can you tell me what 


999 














is the name of this gentleman : 
pointing to Mr Effingstone. 

“ Effingstone— Effingstone, to be 
sure,ma’am,” sobbed the girl, looking 
ere athim. The instant she 
had uttered his name, the two ladies, 
dreadfully agitated, withdrew their 
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arms from his,and with the footman’s 
assistance, stepped into their carriage 
and drove off rapidly, leaving Mr 
Effingstone bowing, kissing his hand, 
and assuring them that he should 
“soonsettle this absurd affair,” and be 
at street before their ladyships. 
They heard him not, however; for 
the instant the carriage had set off, 
Lady E fainted. 

“ Young woman, you’re quite mis- 
taken in me—I never saw you be- 
fore. Here is my card—come to me 
at eight to-night,’ he added, in an 
under tone, so as to be heard by none 
but her he addressed. She took the 
hint, appeared pacified, and each 
withdrew different ways—Mr Effing- 
stone almost suffocated with sup- 
pressed execrations. He flung him- 
self into a hackney-coach, and or- 
dered it to street, intend- 
ing to assure Lady E——, with a 
smile, that he had instantly “ put an 
end to the ridiculous affair.’ His 
knock, however, brought him a 
prompt “ Not at home,” though their 
carriage had but the instant before 
driven from the door. He jumped 
again into the coach, almost gnashing 
his teeth with fury, drove home, and 
dispatched his groom with a note, 
and orders to wait an answer. He 
soon brought it back, with the intel- 
ligence that Lord and Lady —— had 
given their porter orders to reject all 
letters or messages from Mr Effing- 
stone! So there was an end of all 
hopes from that quarter. This is the 
history of what was mysteriously 
hinted at in one of the papers of the 
day, as a “strange occurrence in high 
life, which would probably break off 
a matrimonial affair long considered 
as settled.”,—But how did Mr Ef- 
fingstone receive his ruined dupe at 
the appointed hour of eight? He 
answered her expected knock him- 
self. 

“ Now, look, said he stern- 
ly, extending his arm to her mena- 
cingly, “ if ever you presume to 
darken my doors again, by » Til 
murder you! I give you fair warning. 
You’ve ruined me—you have, you 
accursed creature !” 

* Oh, my God! What am I to do 
to live ? What is to become of'me ?” 
groaned the victim. 

“Do? Why go and be ——! And 
here’s something to help you on your 
way—there!” and he flung her a 
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cheque for L.50, and shut the door 
violently in her face. 

Mr Effingstone now plunged into 
profligacy with a spirit of almost dia- 
bolical desperation. Divers dark hints, 
stinging innuendoes, appeared in the 
papers, of his disgraceful notoriety 
in certain scenes of an abomina- 
ble description. But he laughed at 
them. His family at length cast him 
off, and refused to recognise him till 
he chose to alter his courses—to 
“ purge.” 





Mr Effingstone was boxing one 
morning with Belasco—I think it was 
—at the latter’s rooms; and was pre- 
paring to plant a hit which the fighter 
had defied him to do, when he sud- 
denly dropped his guard, turned 
pale, and in a moment or two, fell 
fainting into the arms of the astound- 
ed boxer. He had several days pre- 
viously suspected himself the sub- 
ject of indisposition—how could it 
be otherwise, keeping such hours, 
and living such a life as he did—but 
not of so serious a nature as to pre- 
vent him from going out as usual. 
As soon as he had recovered, and 
swallowed a few drops of spirits and 
water, he drove home, intending to 
have sent immediately for Mr . 
the well-known surgeon; but on 
arriving at his rooms, he found a 
travelling carriage-and-four waiting 
before the door, for the purpose of 
conveying him instantly to the bed- 
side of his dying mother, in a distant 
part of England, as she wished per- 
sonally to communicate to him some- 
thing of importance before she died. 
This he learnt from two of his rela- 
tives, who were up stairs giving di- 
rections to his servant to pack up his 
clothes, and make other preparations 
for his journey, so that nothing might 
detain him from setting off the in- 
stant he arrived at his rooms. He 
was startled—alarmed—confounded 
at all this. Good God, he thought, 
what was to become of him? He was 
utterly unfit to undertake a journey, 
requiring instant medical attendance, 
which had already been too long de- 
ferred; for his dissipation had already 
made rapid inroads on his constitu- 
tion. Yet what was to be done? His 
situation was such as could not be 
communicated to his brother and sis- 
ter-in-law—for he did not choose to 
encounter their sarcastic reproaches, 
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He had nothing for it but to get into 
the carriage with them, go down to 
—shire, and when there, devise 
some plausible pretext for returning 
instantly to town. That, however, 
he found impracticable. His mother 
would not trust him out of her sight 
one instant, night or day—but kept 
his hand close locked in hers; he 
was also surrounded by the congre- 
gated members of the family—and 
could literally scarce stir out of the 
house an instant. He dissembled his 
illness with tolerable success—till 
his aggravated agonies drove him al- 
most beside himself. Without brea- 
thing a syllable to any one but his 
own man, whom he took with him, 
he suddenly left the house, and with- 
out even a change of clothes, threw 
himself into the first London coach 
—and by two o'clock the next day 
wasathis own rooms in M—— street, 
in a truly deplorable condition, and 
attended by Sir and myself, 
The consternation of his family in 
——shire may be conceived. He 
trumped up some story about his 





-being obliged to stand second in a 


duel—but his real state was soon 
discovered. Nine weeks of unmiti- 
gated agony were passed by Mr Ef- 
ne ey virulence of his dis- 
order for a long time setting at defi- 
ance all that medicine could do. This 
illness, also, broke him down sadly, 
and we recommended to him a se- 
cond sojourn in the south of France 
—for which he set out the instant he 
could undertake the journey with 
safety. Much of his peculiar charac- 
ter was developed in this illness ; 
that haughty, reckless spirit of defi- 
ance, that contemptuous disregard 
of the sacred consolations of religion, 
—that sullen indifference as to the 
event which might await him, which 
his previous character would have 
warranted me in predicting. 
* * * 


About seven months from the period 
last mentioned, I received, one Sun- 
day evening, a note, written in hur- 
ried characters ; and a hasty glance 
at the seal, which bore Mr Effing- 
stone’s crest, filled me with sudden 
vague apprehensions that some mis- 
fortune or other had befallen him. 
This was the note :— 

“ Dear Doctor,—For God’s sake 
come and see me immediately, for 
I have this day arrived in London 
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from the continent, and am suffering 
the tortures of the damned, both in 
mind and body. Come—come—in 
God’s name come instantly, or I shall 
go mad. Nota word of my return 
to any one till lhaveseen you. You 
will find me—in short, my man will 
accompany you. Yours in agony, 
St J. H. Effingstone. Sunday even- 
ing, November, 18—.” 

Tongue cannot utter the dismay 
with which this note filled me. His 
unexpected return from abroad,—the 
obscure and distant part of the town 
(St George’s in the East) where he 
had established himself,—the dread- 
ful terms in which his note was 
couched, revived, amidst a variety 
of vague conjectures, certain fearful 
apprehensions for him which I had 
begun to entertain before he quitted 
England. I ordered out my chariot 
instantly; his groom mounted the 
box to guide the coachman, and we 
drove down rapidly. A sudden re- 
collection of the contents of several 
of the letters he had sent me latterly 
from the continent, at my request, 
served to corroborate my worst fears. 
I had given him over for lost—by 
the time my chariot drew up oppo- 
site the house where he had so 
strangely taken up his abode. The 
street and neighbourhood, though 
not clearly discernible through the 
fogs of a November evening, con- 
trasted strangely with the aristocra- 
tical regions to which my patient had 
been accustomed. —— row was 
narrow, and the houses were small, 
yet clean and creditable-looking. 
On entering No. —, the landlady, a 
person of quiet respectable appear- 
ance, told me that Mr Hardy,—for 
such, it seems, was the name he 
chose to go by in these parts—had 
just retired to rest, as he felt fatigued 
and poorly, and she was just going 
to make him some gruel. She spoke 
in a tone of flurried excitation, and 
with an air of doubt, which were 
easily attributable to her astonish- 
ment at a man of Mr Effingstone’s 
appearance and attendance, with 
such superior travelling equipments, 
dropping into such a house and 
neighbourhood as hers. I repaired 


to his bedchamber immediately. It 
was a sinall comfortably furnished 
room; the fire was lit, and two can- 
dles were burning on the drawers. 
On the bed, the plain chintz curtains 
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of which were only half drawn, lay 
— St John Henry Effingstone. I 
must pause a moment to describe 
his appearance, as it struck me at 
first looking at him. It may be 
thought rather far-fetched, perhaps, 
but I could not help comparing him, 
in my own mind, to a gem set in the 
midst of faded tarnished embroidery : 
the coarse texture of the bed-furni- 
ture—the ordinary style of the room 
—its constrained dimensions, con- 
trasted strikingly with the indica- 
tions of elegance and fashion afford- 
ed by the scattered clothes, toilet, 
and travelling paraphernalia, &c.— 
the person and manners of its pre- 
sent occupant, who lay on a bed all 
tossed and tumbled, with only a few 
minutes’ restlessness. A dazzling 
diamond ring sparkled on the little 
finger of his left hand, and was the 
only ornament he ever wore. There 
was something, also, in the snowiness, 
simplicity, and fineness of his linen, 
which alone might have evidenced 
the superior consideration of its 
wearer, even were that not suffi- 
ciently visible in the noble, com- 
manding outline of the features, 
faded though they were, and shrink- 
ing beneath the inroads of illness 
and dissipation. His forehead was 
white and ample; his eye had lost 
none of its fire, though it gleamed 
with restless energy; in a word, 
there was that ease and loftiness in 
his bearing,thatindescribable maniére 
d@étre, which are inseparable from 
high birth and breeding. So much 
for the appearance of things on my 
entrance. 

“ How are you, Mr Effingstone— 
how are you, my dear sir?” said J, 
sitting down by the bedside. 

“ Doctor—the pains of hell have 
got hold upon me. I am undone,” 
he replied gloomily, in a broken 
voice, and extended to me a hand 
cold as marble. 

“Is it as you suspected in your 
last letter to me from Rouen, Mr 
Effingstone ?’ I enquired, after a 
pause. He shook his head, and co- 
vered his face with both hands, but 
made me no answer. Thinking he 
was in tears, I said in a soothing 
tone, “ Come, come, my dear sir, 
don’t be carried away ; don’t” —— 

“Faugh! Do you take me fora 

yuling child, or a woman, doctor ? 
Don’t suspect me again of such con- 
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temptible pusillanimity, low as [I am 
fallen,” he replied with startling stern- 
ness, removing his hands from hisface. 

“ T hope, after all, that matters are 
not so desperate as your feats would 
persuade you,” said I, feeling his 
pulse. 

“ Doctor, don’t delude me; all is 
over, I know it is. A horrible death 
is before me; but I shall meet it like 
a man. I have made my bed, and 
must lie upon it.” 

“ Come, come, Mr Effingstone, 
don’t be so gloomy, so hopeless ; the 
exhausted powers of nature may yet 
be revived,” said I, after having ask- 
ed him many questions. 

“ Doctor , Pll soon end that 
strain of yours. ’Tis silly—pardon 
me—but it is. Reach me one of 
these candles, please.” I did so. 
“ Now, I'll shew you how to trans- 
late a passage of Persius. 





‘ ‘Tentemus fauces :—tenero lated ulcus in 
ore 
Putre,quod haud deceat plebeia raderebeta !’ 


“Eh, you recollect it? Well, look! 
—What say you to this; isn’t it 
frightful 7” he asked, bitterly raising 
the candle, that I might look into his 
mouth. It was,'alas, as he said! In 
fact, his whole constitution had been 
long tainted, and exhibited symptoms 
of soon breaking up altogether! I 
feared, from the period’of my attend- 
ance on him during the illness which 
drove him last to the continent, that 
it was beyond human power to dis- 
lodge the harpy that had fixed its 
cruel fangs deeply, inextricably in 
his vitals. Could it be wondered at, 
even by himself? Neglect, in the 
first instance, added to a perseve- 
ring course of profligacy, lad doom- 
ed him long, long before, to prema- 
ture and horrible decay ! And though 
it can scarcely be credited, it is 
nevertheless the fact; even on the 
continent, in the character of a shat- 
tered invalid, the infatuated man re- 
sumed those dissolute courses which 
in England had already hurried him 
almost to death’s door! 

“ My good God, Mr Effingstone !” 
I enquired, almost paralyzed with 
amazement at hearing him describe 
recent scenes in which he had min- 
gled, which would have made even 
satyrs skulk ashamed into the woods 
of old, “ how could you have been 
so insane, so stark staring mad ?” 
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“ By instinct, doctor, by instinct ! 
The nature of the beast!” he replied, 
through his closed teeth, and with 
an unconscious clenching of his 
hands. Many enquiries into his past 
and present symptoms forewarned 
me that his case would probably be 
marked by more appalling features 
than any that had ever come under 
my care; and that there was not a 
ray of hope that he would survive 
the long, lingering, and maddening 
agonies, which were “ measured out 
to him from the poisoued chalice” 
which he had “ commended to his 
own lips.” At the time I am speak- 
ing of, I mean when I paid him the 
visit above described, his situation 
was not far from that of Job, descri- 
bed in chap. xx. v.7,8 * * * 

He shed no tears, and repeatedly 
strove, but in vain, to repress sighs 
with which his breast heaved, nearly 
to bursting, while I pointed out—in 
obedience to his determination to 
know the worst—some portions of 
the dreary prospect before him. 

“Horrible! hideous!” he exclaim- 
ed, in a low broken tone, his flesh 
creeping from head to foot. “ How 
shall I endure it!—Oh, Epictetus, 
how?’ He relapsed into silence, 
with his eyes fixed on the ceiling, 
and his hands joined over his breast, 
and pointing upwards, in a posture 
which I considered supplicatory. I 
rejoiced to see it, and ventured to 
say, after much hesitation, that I was 
delighted to see him at last lookin 
to the right quarter for support an 
consolation. 

“ Bah !” he exclaimed impetuous- 
ly, removing his hands, and eyeing 
me with sternness, almost approach- 
ing fury, “ why will you persist in 
pestering your patients with twaddle 
of that sort ?—eandem semper ca- 
nens cantilenam, ad nauseam usque 
—as though you carried a psalter in 
your pocket ? When I want to listen 
to any thing of that kind, why, Pll 
paya parson! Haven’t I a tide enough 
of horror to bear up against already ° 
without your bringing a sea of su- 
perstition upon me? No more of it 
—no more—'tis foul.” I felt roused 
myself, at last, to something like cor- 
respondent emotions; for there was 
an insolence of assumption in his 
tone which I could not brook. 

“ Mr Effingstone,” said I, calmly, 
“ this silly swagger will not do. 
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Tis unworthy of you—unscholarly 
—ungentlemanly—you force me to 
say so. I beg I may hear no more 
of it, or you and I must part. I have 
never been accustomed to such treat- 
ment, and I cannot now learn how 
to endure it from you.—From what 
quarter can you expect support or 
fortitude,” said I, in a milder tone, 
seeing him startled and surprised at 
the former part, “except the despised 
consolations of religion ?” 

“ Doctor—you are too superior to 
petty feelings not to overlook a lit- 
tle occasional petulance in such a 
wretched fellow as Iam! You ask 
me whither I look for support? I 
reply, to the energies of my own 
mind—the tried disciplined energies 
of my own mind, doctor—a mind 
that never knew what fear was—that 
no disastrous combinations of mis- 
fortune could ever yet shake from 
its fortitude! What but ¢his is it, 
that enables me to shut my ears 
to the whisperings of some pitying 
friend, who, knowing what hideous 
tortures await me, has stepped out 
of hell to come and advise me to 
suicide—Eh ?”’ he enquired, his eye 
glaring on me with a very unusual 
expression. “ However, as religion, 
that is, your Christian religion, is a 
subject on which you and I can never 
agree—an old bone of contention be- 
tween us—-whiy, the less said about 
it the better. It’s useless to irritate 
a man whose mind is made up. 
D—n it! I shall never be a believer 
—may I die first!” he concluded, 
with angry vehemence. 

The remainder of the interview I 
spent in endeavouring to persuade 
him to relinquish his present un- 
suitable lodgings, and return to the 
sphere of his friends and relations— 
but in vain. He was fixedly deter- 
mined to continue in that obscure 
hole, he said, till there was about a 
week or so between him and death, 
and then he would return, “ and die 
in the bosom of his family, as the 
hrase was.” Alas, however, I knew 
ut too well, that in the event of his 
adhering to that resolution, he was 
fated to expire in the bed where 
he then lay; for I foresaw but too 
truly that the termination of his ill- 
ness would be attended with cir- 
cumstances rendering removal utter- 
ly impossible. He made me pledge 


my word that I would not, without 
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his express request or sanction, ap- 
prize any member of his family, or 
any of his friends, that he had re- 
turned to England. It was in vain 
that I expostulated, that I repre- 
sented the responsibility imposed 
upon me; and reminded him, that, 
in the event of any thing serious and 
sudden befalling him, the censure of 
all his relatives would be levelled at 
me. Hewas immovable. “ Doctor, 
you know well I dare not see them, 
as well on my own account as theirs,” 
said he, bitterly. He begged me to 
prescribe him a powerful anodyne 
draught; for that he could get no rest 
at nights; that an intense racking pain 
was gnawing all his bones from 
morning to evening, and from even- 
ing to morning: and what with this 
and other dreadful concomitants, he 
“ was,” he said, “ suffering the tor- 
tures of the damned, and perhaps 
worse.” I complied with his re- 
quest, and ordered him also many 
other medicines and applications, 
and promised to see him soon in the 
morning. I was accordingly with 
him about twelve the next day. He 
was sitting up, and in his dressing- 
gown, before the fire, in great pain, 
and suffering under the deepest de- 
jection. He complained heavily of 
the intense and unremitting agony 
he had endured all night long, and 
thought that from some cause or 
other, the laudanum draught I order- 
ed, had tended to make him only 
more acutely sensible of the pain. 
“ It is a peculiar and horrible sensa- 
tion; and I cannot give you an ade- 
quate idea of it,’ he said: “ it is as 
though the marrow in my bones were 
transformed into something animated 
—into blind-worms, writhing, biting, 
and stinging incessantly’—and he 
shuddered, as did I also, at the re- 
volting comparison. He put me up- 
on a minute exposition of the ra- 
tionale of his disorder: and if ever 
I was at a loss for adequate expres- 
sions or illustrations, he supplied 
them with a readiness, an exquisite 
appositeness, which, added to his 
astonishing acuteness in compre- 
hending the most strictly technical 
details, filled me with admiration for 
his great powers of mind, and poig- 
nant regret at their miserable dese- 
cration. 

“ Well, I don’t think you can give 
me any efficient relief, doctor,” said 
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he, “and I am therefore bent on try- 
ing a scheme of my own.” 

“ And what, pray, may that be?” 
I enquired curiously. 

“Tl tell you my preparations. I’ve 
ordered—by ———!—nearly a hun- 
dredweight of the strongest tobacco 
that’s to be bought, and thousands of 
pipes; and with these I intend to 
smoke myself into stupidity, or ra- 
ther insensibility, if possible, till I 
can’t undertake to say whether I 
live or not; and my good fellow, 
George, is to be reading me Don 
Quixote, the while.” Oh, with what 
a sorrowful air of forced gaiety was 
all this uttered ! 

One sudden burst of bitterness I 
weil recollect. I was saying, while 
putting on my gloves to go, that I 
hoped to see him in better spirits the 
next time I called. 

“ Better spirits? Ha! ha! How 
the can I be in better spirits— 
an exile from society—and absolute- 
ly rotting away here—in such a con- 
temptible hovel as this—among a set 
of base-born brutal savages ?—faugh! 
faugh! It does need something here 
—here,” pressing his hand to his 
forehead, “ to bear it—aye, it does !” 
I thought his tones were tremulous, 
and that for the first time I had ever 
known them so—and | could not 
help thinking the tears came into his 
eyes; for he started suddenly from 
me, and affected to be gazing at some 

assing objects in the street. I saw 
1e was beginning to sink under a 
consciousness of the bitter degrada- 
tion into which he had sunk—the 
wretched prospect of his “ sun’s go- 
ing down in darkness!” I saw that 
the strength of mind to which he 
clung so pertinaciously for support, 
was fast disappearing, like snow be- 
neath the sunbeam. * * = #* 





{Then follow the details of his dis- 
ease, which are so shocking as to be 
unfit for any but professional eyes. 
They represent all the energies of 
his nature as shaken beyond the pos- 
sibility of restoration—his constitu- 
tion thoroughly polluted—wholly un- 
dermined. That the remedies re- 
sorted to had been almost more 
dreadful than the disease—and yet 
exhibited in vain! In the next twen- 
ty pages of the Diary, the shades of 
horror are represented as gradually 
closing and darkening around this 
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wretched victim of debauchery; and 
the narrative is carried forward 
through three months. A few ex- 
tracts only, from this portion, are 
fitting for the reader.) 


Friday, January 5.—Mr Effing- 
stone continues in the same deplo- 
rable state described in my former 
entry. It is absolutely revolting to 
enter his room, the effluvia are so 
sickening—so overpowering. I am 
compelled to use a vinaigrette inces- 
santly, as well as eau de Cologne, 
and other scents, in profusion. I 
found him engaged, as usual, deep 
in Petronius Arbiter! He still makes 
the same wretched show of reliance 
on the strength and firmness of his 
mental powers; but his worn and 
haggard features—the burning bril- 
liance of his often half-frenzied 
eyes—the broken, hollow tones of 
his voice—his sudden starts of ap- 
prehension—belie every word he 
utters. He describes his bodily suf- 
ferings as frightful. Indeed Mrs 
has often told me, that his groans 
both disturb and alarm the neigh- 
bours, even as far as over the way! 
The very watchman has several times 
been so much startled in passing, at 
hearing his groans, that he has knock- 
ed at the door to enquire about them. 
Neither Sir nor I can think of 
any thing that seems likely to as- 
suage his agonies. Even laudanum 
has failed us altogether, though it 
has been given in unprecedented 
quantities. I think 1 can say pith 
truth and sincerity, that scarce’ the 
wealth of the Indies should tempt 
me to undertake the management of 
another such case. I am losing my 
appetite—loathe animal food—am 
haunted day and night by the piteous 
spectacle which I have to encounter 
daily in Mr Effingstone. Oh, that 
Heaven would terminate his tortures 
—surely he has suffered enough! I 
am sure he would hail the prospect 
of death with ecstasy ! 

Wednesday, 10.—Poor, infatuated, 
obstinate Effingstone will not yet 
allow me to communicate with any 
of his family or friends, though he 
knows they are almost distracted at 
not hearing from him, fancying him 
yetabroad. Colonel —— asked me 
the other day, earnestly, when I last 
heard from Mr Effingstone! I won- 
der my conscious looks did not be- 
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tray me. I almost wish they had. 
Good God! in what a painful predi- 
cament Iam placed! What am I to 
do? Shall I tell them all about him, 
and disregard consequences? Oh— 
no—no;—how can that be, when 
my word and honour are solemnly 
pledged to the contrary ? 

Saturday, 20.—Poor Effingstone 
has experienced a signal instance of 
the ingratitude and heartlessness of 
mere men of the world. He sent his 
man, some time ago, with a confiden- 
tial note to Captain ——, formerly 
one of his most intimate acquaint- 
ances, stating briefly the shocking 
circumstances in which he is placed, 
and begging him to call and see him. 
The captain sent back a viva voce (!) 
message, that he should feel happy 
in calling on Mr Effingstone in a few 
days’ time, and would then, but that 
he was busy making up a match at 
billiards, and balancing his betting- 
book, &c. &e. &e. This day the fel- 
low rode up to the door, and—/eft 
a card for Mr Effingstone, without 
ashing to see him! Heartless, con- 
temptible thing! I drove up about 
a quarter of an hour after this gen- 
tleman had left. Poor Effingstone 
could not repress tears while inform- 
ing me of the above. “ Would you 
believe it, doctor,” said he, “ that 
Captain —— was one of my most in- 
timate companions—that he has won 
many hundred pounds of my money 
—and that I have stood his second in 
a duel ?”—“ Oh, yes—I could believe 
it all, and much more !”—* My poor 
man, George,” he resumed, “ is worth 
a million of such puppies! Don’t 
you think the good, faithful fellow 
looks ill? He is at my bedside twen- 
ty times a-night! Do try and do 
something for him! I’ve left him a 
trifling annuity out of the wreck of 
my fortune, poor fellow!” and the 
rebellious tears again glistened in his 
eyes. His tortures are unmitigated. 

Friday, 26.—Surely, surely I have 
never seen, and seldom heard or 
read, of such sufferings as the 
wretched Effingstone’s. He strives 
to endure them with the fortitude 
and patience of a martyr—or rather 
is struggling to exhibit a spirit of 
sullen, stoical submission to his fate, 
such as is inculcated in Arrian’s Dis- 
courses of Epictetus, which he reads 
almost all day. His anguish is so 
excruciating and uninterrupted, that 


Iam astonished how he retains the 
use of his reason. All power of lo- 


.comotion has disappeared long ago. 


The only parts of his body he can 
move now are his fingers, toes, and 
head—which latter he sometimes 
shakes about, in a sudden eestasy of 
pain, with such frightful violence as 
would, one should think, almost suf- 
fice to sever it from his shoulders! 
The flesh of the lower extremities— 
the flesh #* *  * Horrible! 
All sensation has ceased in them for 
a fortnight! He describes the ago- 
nies about his stomach and bowels 
to be as though wolves were raven- 
ously gnawing and mangling all with- 
in. 

Oh, my God! if “men about town,” 
in London, or elsewhere, could but see 
the hideous spectacle Mr Effingstone 
presents, surely it would palsy them 
in the pursuit of ruin, and scare them 
into the paths of virtue ! 

Mrs , his landlady, is so ill 
with attendance on him—almost poi- 
soned by the foul air in his chamber 
—that she is gone to the house of a 
relative for a few wecks, in a distant 
part of the town, having first engaged 
one of the poor neighbours to sup- 
ply her place as Mr Effingstone’s 
nurse. The people opposite, and on 
each side of the house, are complain- 
ing again, loudly, of the strange noc- 
turnal noises heard in Mr Effing- 
stone’s room. They are his groan- 
ings! . * * 

‘Tuesday, 31.—Again I have visited 
that scene of loathsomeness and hor- 
ror, Mr Effingstone’s chamber. The 
nurse and George told me he had 
been raving deliriously all night Jong. 
I found him incredibly altered in 
countenance, so much so, that I 
should hardly have recognised his 
features. He was mumbling, with 
his eyes closed, when I entered the 
room. 

“ Doctor!” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of doubt and fear, such as I had 
never known from him _ before, 
“ you have not heard me abuse the 
Bible lately, have you ?” 

“ Not very lately, Mr Effingstone,” 
I replied, pointedly. 

*“ Good,” said he, with his usual 
decision and energy of manner. 
“There are awful things in that 
book—aren’t there, doctor 7” 

“Many very awful things there 
are indeed.” 
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“] thoughtso—I thought so. Pray” 
— his manner grew suddenly 
perturbed, and he paused for a mo- 
ment, as if to recollect himself— 
“ Pray—pray” again he paused, 
but could not succeed in disguising 
his trepidation—* do you happen to 
recollect whether there are such 
words in the Bible as—as—‘ many 
STRIPES ?”” 

“ Yes, there are; and they form 
part of a very fearful passage,” 
said I, quoting the verse as nearly 
as I could. He listened silently. His 
features swelled with suppressed 
emotion. There was horror in his 
eye. 

“ Doctor, whata—a—remark—able 
—nay, hideous dream [| had last 
night! I thought a fiend came and 
took me to a gloomy belfry, or some 
other such place, and muttered 
‘ many stripes—many stripes,’ in my 
ear; and the huge bell almost tolled 
me into madness, for all the damned 
danced around me to the sound of 
it! ha, ha!” He added, with a faint 
laugh, after a pause, “ There ’s some- 
thing cu—cur—cursedly odd in the 
coincidence, isn’t there? How it 
would have frightened some wise- 
acres!” he continued, a forced smile 
flitting over his haggard features, as 
if in mockery. “ But it is easily to be 
accounted for—the intimate con- 
nexion—sympathy—between mind 
and matter, reciprocally affecting 
each other—affecting each —— ha, 
ha, ha !—Doctor, it’s uo use keeping 
up this damned farce any longer, 
human nature won’t bear it! D——n! 
I'm going down to neti! lam!” said 
he, almost yelling out the words. I 
had never before witnessed such a 
tearful manifestation of his feelings. 
I almost started from the chair on 
which I was sitting. 

“ Why”—he continued, in nearly 
the same tone and manner, as if he 
had lost all self-control, “ what is it 
that has maddened me all my life, 
and left me sober only at this ghastly 
hour—too late ?” My agitation would 
not permit me to do more than whis- 
per a few unconnected words of 
encouragement, almost inaudible to 
myself. In about ten minutes’ time, 
neither of us having broken the si- 
lence of the interval, he said, in a 
calmer tone, “ Doctor, be good 
enough to wipe my forehead—will 
you ’” I did so. “ You know better, 








doctor, of course, than to attach any 
importance to the nonsensical rant- 
ings extorted by deathbed agonies, 
eh? Don’t dying people, at least 
those who die in great pain, almost 
always express themselves so ? How 
apt superstition is to rear its dismal 
flag over the prostrate energies of 
one’s soul, when the body is racked 
by tortures like mine! Oh, oh, oh, 
that maddening sensation about the 
centre of my stomach! Doctor, go 
home, and forget all the stuff you’ve 
heard me utter to-day—‘ Richard’s 
himself again!’ ” 

Thursday, 2d February.—On ar- 
riving this morning at —— row, I 
was shewn into the back parlour, 
where sat the nurse, very sick and 
faint. She begged me to procure a 
substitute, for that she was nearly 
killed herself, and nothing should 
tempt her to continue in her present 
situation. Poor thing! I did not 
wonder at it! I told her I would send 
a nurse from one of the hospitals that 
evening ; and then enquired what sort 
of a night Mr Effingstone had passed. 
“ Terrible,” she said; “ groaning, 
shaking, and roaring all night long, 
‘ many stripes,’ ‘ many stripes,’ ‘ oh 
God of mercy!’ and enquiring per- 
petually for you.” I repaired to the 
fatal chamber immediately, though 
latterly my spirits began to fail me 
whenever I approached the door. I 
was going to take my usual seat in 
the arm-chair by the bedside. 

“ Don’t sit there—don’t sit there,” 
groaned, rather gasped Mr Effing- 
stone, “ for a hideous being sate in 
that chair all night long,” every 
muscle in his face crept and shrunk 
with horror, “ muttering, ‘ man, 
stripes’ Doctor, order that blight- 
ed chair to be taken away, broken 
up, and burnt, every splinter of it! 
Let no human being ever sit in it 
again! And give instructions to the 
people about me never to desert me 
for a moment—or—or—carry me 
off !—they will! * se My 
frenzied fancy conjures up the 
ghastliest objects that can scare man 
into madness!” He paused. 

“ Great God, doctor! suppose, 
after all, what the Bible says should 
prove true !” he literally gnashed his 
teeth, and looked a truer image of 
despair than I have ever seen repre- 
sented in pictures, on the stage, or 
in real life. “Why, Mr Effingstone, 
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if it should, it need not be to your 
sorrow, unless you choose to make 
it so,” said I, in a soothing tone. 

“ Needn’t it, needn’t it ?” with an 
abstracted air—“ Needn’t it? Oh, 
good !—hope—There, there IT sate, 
all night long, there! I’ve no recol- 
lection of any distinct personality, 
and yet I thought it sometimes look- 
ed like— of course,” he added, after 
a pause, and a sigh of exhaustion— 
“ of course these phantoms, or simi- 
lar ones, must often have been des- 
cribed to you by dying people—eh?” 

Friday, 3d— * * * He was 
in a strangely altered mood to-day ; 
for though his condition might be 
aptly described by the words “ dead 
alive” his calm demeanour, his tran- 
quillized features, and the mild ex- 

ression of his eye, assured me he 

elieved what he said, when he told 
me that his disorder had “ taken a 
turn,”—that the “ crisis was past ;” 
and he should recover! Alas, was 
it ever known that dead mortified 
flesh ever resumed its life and func- 
tions! To have saved himself from 
the spring of a hungry tiger, he could 
not have moved a foot or a finger, 
and that for the last week! Poor, 
poor Mr Effingstone began to thank 
me for my attentions to him during 
his illness; said, he “ owed his life 
to my consummate skill ;” he would 
“ trumpet my fame to the Andes, if I 
succeeded in bringing him through.” 

“ It has beena very horrible affair, 
doctor—hasn’t it ?” said he. 

“ Very, very, Mr Effingstone; and 
it is my duty to tell you, there is yet 
much horror before you!” 

“ Ah! well, well! I see you don’t 
want me to be too sanguine—too im- 

atient—it’s kindly meant—very ! 

octor, when I leave here, I leave it 
an altered man! Come, does not 
that gratify you, eh ?” 

I could not helpa sigh. He would 
be an altered man, and that very 
shortly! He mistook the feelings 
which prompted the sigh. “ Mind— 
not that I’m going to commence saint 
—far from it; but—but—I don’t de- 
spair of being a Christian. I don’t, 
upon my honour. The New Testa- 
ment is a sublime—a—I believe—a 
true revelation of the Almighty. My 
heart is quite humbled; yet—mark 

=I don’t mean exactly to say I’m 
a believer—not by any means; but 
I can’t help thinking that my enqui- 
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ries might tend to make me so.” I 
hinted that all these were indications 
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of bettered feelings. I could say no 
more. 

“ I’m bent on leading a different 
life to what I have led before, at all 
events! Let me see—I’ll tell you 
what [’ve been chalking out during 
the night—I shall go to Lord ——’s 
villa in ——-——-, whither I’ve often 
been invited, and shall read Lardner, 
and Paley, and get them up thorough- 
ly—I will, by i 

“ Mr Effingstone, pardon me’”—— 

“ Ah—I understand— twas a mere 
slip of the tongue—what’s bred in 
the bone, you know” 

“Twas not alluding to the oath, 
Mr Effingstone ; but—but it is my 
duty to warn you” 

“ Ah—that I’m not going the right 
way towork—eh? Well, at all events, 
Pil consult a clergyman. The Bishop 
of is a distant connexion of our 
family, you know,—I’ll ask his ad- 
vice! * * Qh, doctor, look at that 
rich—that blessed light of the sun! 
Oh, draw aside the window-curtain, 
let me feel iton me! What an image 
of the beneficence of the Deity! A 
smile flung from his face over the 
universe !” I drew aside the curtain. 
It was a cold clear frosty day, and the 
sun shone into the room with cheer- 
ful lustre. Oh, how awfully distinct 
were the ravages which his wasted 
features had sustained! His soul 
seemed to expand beneath the genial 
influence of the sunbeams; and he 
again expressed his confident expec- 
tations of recovery. 

“ Mr Effingstone, do not persist in 
cherishing false hopes! Once for 
all,” said I, with all the deliberate 
solemnity I could throw into my ° 
manner, “ I assure you, in the pre- 
sence of God, that, unless a miracle 
takes place, it is utterly impossible 
for you to recover, or even to last a 
week longer!” I thought it had killed 
him. His features whitened visibly as 
I concluded—his eye seemed to sink, 
and the eyelids fell. His lips pre- 
sently moved, but uttered no sound. 
I thought he had received his death- 
stroke, and was immeasurably shock- 
ed at its having been from my hands, 
even thoughin the strict performance 
of my duty. Half an hour’s time, 
however, saw him restored to nearly 
the same state in which he had been 
previously. I begged him to allow 
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me to send a clergyman to him, as 
the best means of soothing and quiet- 
ing his mind; but he shook his head 
despondingly. I pressed my point, 
and he said deliberately, “ No.’ He 
muttered some such words, as “ The 
Deity has determined on my destruc- 
tion, and is permitting his devils to 
mock me with hopes of this sort— 
Let me go, then, to my own place!” 
In this awful state of mind I was 
compelled to leave him. I sent a 
clergyman to him in my chaise— 
the same whom I had called to visit 
Mr (alluding to the “ Scholar’s 
Death-Bed ;”) but he refused to see 
him, saying, that if he presumed to 
force himself into the room, he would 
spit in his face, though he could not 
rise to kick him out! The temper of 
his mind had changed into some- 
thing perfectly diabolical, since my 
interview with him. 

Saturday, 4th.— Really my own 
health is suffering—my spirits are 
sinking through daily horrors I have 
to encounter at Mr Effingstone’s 
apartment. This morning,| sat by his 
bedside full half an hour, listening 
to him uttering nothing but groans 
that shook my very soul within me. 
He did not know me when I spoke 
to him, and took no notice of me 
whatever. At length his groans were 
mingled with such expressions as 
these, indicating that his disturbed 
fancy had wandered to former scenes. 

“ Oh !—oh !—Pitch it into him, 
Bob! Ten to two on Cribb !—Hor- 
rible !—These dice are loaded, Wil- 
mington, by , [know they are !— 
Seven’s the main !—Ha!—done, by 
* * Hector, yes—|he was 
alluding to a favourite race-horse}— 
won't ’bate a pound of his price !— 
Your Grace shall have him for six 
hundred — Fore-legs, only look at 
them !—There, there, go it! away! 
away ! neck and neck—In, in, by 
* * Hannah! what the ’s be- 
come of her—drowned ? No, no, no, 
—What a fiend incarnate that Bet 
* * Oh! horror, hor- 
ror, horror! Rottenness! Oh, that 
some one would knock me on the 
head, and end me! * Fire, fire! 
Stripes, many stripes—Stuff! You 
didn’t fire fair. By , you fired 
before your time—[alluding, I sup- 
pose, to a duel in which he had been 
concerned|—d— your cowardice !” 
Such was the substance of what he 
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uttered—it was in vain that I tried to 
arrest the torrent of vile recollec- 
tions. * * * 

* Doctor, doctor, I shall die of 
fright !” he exclaimed an hour after- 
wards—* What d’ye think happened 
to me last night? I was lying here, 
with the fire burnt very low, and the 
candles out. George was asleep, poor 
fellow, and the woman gone out to 
get an hour’s rest also. I was look- 
ing about, and suddenly saw the dim 
outline of a table, set, as it were, in 
the middle of the room. There were 
four chairs, faintly visible, and three 
ghostly figures came through that door 
and sat in them, one by one, leaving 
one vacant. They began a sort of hor- 
rid whispering, more like gasping— 
they were DEVILS, and talked about— 
my damnation ! The fourth chair was 
for me, they said, and all three turn- 
ed and looked me in the face. Oh! 
hideous—shapeless— damned!” He 
uttered a shuddering groan. * * 

{Here follows an account of his 
interview with two brothers—the 
only members of the family—whom 
he had at last permitted to be in- 
formed of his frightful condition— 
who would come and see him.] * * * 
He did little else than rave and howl, 
in a blasphemous manner, all the 
while they were present. He seemed 
hardly to be aware of their being his 
brothers, and to forget the place 
where he was. He cursed me— 
then Sir , his man George, and 
charged us with compassing his 
death, concealing his case from his 
family, and execrated us for not al- 
lowing him to be removed to the 
west end of the town. In vain we as- 
sured him that his removal was utter- 
ly impossible—the time was past; I 
had offered it once. He gnashed his 
teeth, and spit at us all! “ What! 
die—die—Dir in this damned hole? 
—I won’t die here—I will go to 
street. Take me off!—De- 
vils, then, do you come and carry me 
there !—Come—out, out upon you! 
—* * *—You have killed me, all of 
you!—You’re twisting me !—You’ve 
put a hill of iron on me—I’m dead! 
—all my body is dead—[* * *]— 
George, you wretch! why are you 
ladling fire upon me ?—Where do 
you get it?—Out—out—out!—Pm 
flooded with fire !—Scorched—Scor- 
ched!— * * Now—now for a dance 
of devils—Ha—I see! I see!—There’s 
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among them!— What! all three of 


you dead—and damned before me? 
—W———! Where is your d—d 
loaded dice ?—Filled with fire, eh ? 
—* *—So, you were the three 
devils I saw sitting at the table, eh ? 
—Well, I shall be last—but, d—e, 
I'll be the chief of you!—Tll be 
king in hell!—* * —What—what’s 
that filthy owl sitting at the bottom 
of the bed for, eh ?—Kick it off— 
strike it!—Away—out on thee, thou 
imp of hell !—I shall make thee sing 
presently !—Let in the snakes—let 
them in—I love them! I hear them 
writhing up stairs!” He began to 
shake his head violently from side to 
side, his eyes glaring like coals of 
fire, and his teeth gnashing. I never 
could have imagined any thing half 
so frightful. What with the highly 
excited state of my feelings, and the 
horrible scents of death which were 
diffused about the room,and to which 
not the strongest salts of ammonia, 
used incessantly, could render me 
insensible, I was obliged to leave 
abruptly. I knew the last act of the 
black tragedy was closing that night! 
I left word with the nurse, that so 
soon as Mr Effingstone should be 
released from his misery, she should 
getdnto a hackney-coach, and come 
to my house. 
7 =. ¢ #* *@ 

I lay tossing in bed all night long 
-—my mind suffused with the horrors 
of the scene of which I have endea- 
voured to give some faint idea above. 
Were I to record half what [recollect 
of his hideous ravings, it would scare 
myself to read it!—I will not! Let 
them and their memory perish !— 
I fancied myself lying side by side 
with the loathsome thing bearing 
the name of Effingstone—that I could 
not move away from him—that his 
head, shaking from side to side as I 
have mentioned above, was battering 
my cheeks and forehead ; in short, I 
was almost beside myself!—I was 
in the act of uttering a fervent prayer 
to the Deity, that even in the eleventh 
hour—the eleventh hour—when a 
violent ringing of the night-bell made 
me spring out of bed. It was as I 
suspected. The nurse had come— 
and, already, all was over. My heart 
seemed to grow suddenly cold and 
motionless. [I dressed myself, and 
went down intothe drawing-room. 
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On the sofa lay the woman : She had 
fainted. On recovering her senses, 
1 asked her if all was over ;—she 
nodded with an affrighted expres- 
sion!—A little wine and water re- 
stored her self-possession. “ When 
did it occur?” I asked. “ Exactly 
as the clock struck three,” she re- 
plied. “ George, and I, and Mr . 
the apothecary, whom we had sent 
for out of the next street, were sit- 
ting and standing round the bed. 
Mr Hardy lay tossing his head about 
for nearly an hour, saying all man- 
ner of horrible things. A few mi- 
nutes before three he gave a loud 
howl, and shouted, ‘ Here, you 
wretches—why do you put the can- 
dles out—here—here—I'm dying! 

“* God’s peace be with you, sir !— 
The Lord have mercy on you!’—we 
groaned, like people distracted. 

“¢ Ha—ha—ha!—D—n you !— 
D—n you all !—Dying ?—D—n me! 
I won’t die!—I won’t die !—No—no! 
—D—n me—I won’t—won’t—won’t 
> and made a noise as if he was 
choked. We looked—yes, he was 
gone !”—He was interred in an ob- 
scure dissenting burying-ground in 
the immediate neighbourhood, under 
the name of Hardy, for his family 
refused to recognise him. 

So lived and died a “ man about 
town” —and so, alas, will yet live 
and die many another MAN ABOUT 
TOWN ! 











DEATH AT THE TOILET. 


“°Tis no use talking to me, mo- 
ther, I will go ito Mrs P ’s party 
to-night, if 1 die for it—that’s flat! 
You know as wellas I do, that Lieu- 
tenant N is to be there, and he’s 
going to leave town to-morrow—so 
up I go to dress.” 

“ Charlotte, why will you be so 
obstinate? You know how poorly 
you have been all the week, and Dr 
says late hours are the worst 
things in the world for you.” 

“ Pshaw, mother! nonsense, non- 
sense.” 

“ Be persuaded for once, now, I 
beg! Oh dear, dear, what a night it 
is too—it pours with rain, and blows 
a perfect hurricane! You'll be wet 
and catch cold, rely on it. Come 
now, won’t you stop and keep me 
company to-night? That’s a good 


girl!” 
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“ Some other night will do as well 
for that, you know; for now I'll go 
to Mrs P. ’s, if it rains cats and 
dogs. So up—up—up I go!” singing 
jauntily 





“ Oh she shall dance all dress’d in white, 
So ladylike.” 


Such were, very nearly, the words, 
and such the manner in which Miss 
J expressed her determination 
to act in defiance of her mother’s 
wishes and entreaties. She was the 
only child of her widowed mother, 
and had, but a few weeks before, 
completed her twenty-sixth year, 
with yet no other prospect before 
her than bleak single-blessedness. A 
weaker, more frivolous and conceited 
creature never breathed—the tor- 
ment of her amiable parent, the nui- 
sance of her acquaintance. Though 
her mother’s circumstances were 
very straitened, sufficing barely to 
enable them to maintain a footing in 
what is called the middling genteel 
class of society, this young woman 
contrived by some means or other to 
gratify her penchant for dress, and 
gadded about here, there, and every- 
where, the most showily dressed per- 
son in the neighbourhood. Though 
far from being even pretty-faced, or 
having any pretensions to a good 
figure, for she both stooped and was 
skinny, she yet believed herself hand- 
some; and by a vulgar, flippant for- 
wardness of demeanour, especially 
when in mixed company, extorted 
such attentions as persuaded her that 
others thought so. 

For one or two years she had been 
an occasional patient of mine. The 
settled pallor, the tallowiness of her 
complexion, conjointly with other 
symptoms, evidenced the existence 
of a liver complaint; and the last 
visits I had paid her were in conse- 
quence of frequent sensations of op- 
pression and pain in the chest, which 
clearly indicated some organic dis- 
ease of her heart. I saw enough to 
warrant me in warning her mother 
of the possibility of her daughter’s 
sudden death from this cause, and 
the imminent peril to which she ex- 
posed herself by dancing, late hours, 
&e.; but Mrs ——’s remonstrances, 
gentle and affectionate as they always 
were, were thrown away upon her 
headstrong daughter. 

It was striking eight by the church 





clock, when Miss J , humming the 
words of the song above mentioned, 
lit her chamber-capdle by her mo- 
ther’s, and withdrew to her room to 
dress, soundly rating the servant-girl 
by the way, for not having starched 
some article or other which she in- 
tended to have worn that evening. 
As her toilet was usually a long and 
laborious business, it did not occasion 
much surprise to her mother, who 
was sitting by the fire in their little 
parlour, reading some book of devo- 
tion, that the church chimes announ- 
ced the first quarter past nine o’clock, 
without her daughter’s making her 
appearance. The noise she had made 
over-head in walking to and fro to 
her drawers, dressing-table, &c. had 
ceased about half an hour ago, and 
her mother supposed she was then 
engaged at her glass, adjusting her 
hair, and preparing her complexion. 

“ Well, I wonder what can make 
Charlotte so very careful about her 
dress to-night!” exclaimed Mrs J-—, 
removing her eyes from the book, 
and gazing thoughtfully at the fire ; 
“ Oh! it must be because young 
Lieutenant N—— is to be there. 
Well, I was young myself once, and 
it’s very excusable in Charlotte— 
heigho!” She heard the wind howl- 
ing so dismally without, thatshe drew 
together the coals of her brisk fire, 
and was laying down the poker when 
the clock of —— church struck the 
second quarter after nine. 

“ Why, what in the world can 
Charlotte be doing all this while ?” 
she again enquired. She listened— 
“ T have not heard her moving for the 
last three quarters of an hour! Ill 
call the maid and ask.” She rung 
the bell, and the servant appeared. 

“ Betty, Miss J—— is not gone yet, 
is she ?” 

“ La, no, ma’am,” replied the girl, 
“ I took up the curling irons only 
about a quarter of an hour ago, as 
she had put one of her curls out ; and 
she said she should soon be ready. 
She’s burst her new muslin dress 
behind, and that has put her into a 
way, ma’am.” 

“ Gouptoherroom, then, Betty,and 
see if she wants any thing ; and tell 
her it’s half past nine o’clock,” said 
Mrs J——. The servant accordingly 
went up stairs, and knocked at the 
bedroom door, once, twice, thrice, 
but received no answer. There was 
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by the light of the expiring candle, 
reflected with frightful fidelity the 
clammy fixed features, daubed over 
with rouge and carmine—the fallen 
lower jaw—and the eyes directed 
full into the glass, with a cold dull 


a dead silence, except when the wind 
shook the window. Could Miss 
J have fallen asleep? Oh, im- 
possible! She knocked again, but 
unsuccessfully as before. She be- 
came a little flustered; and after a 
moment's pause, opened the door 
and entered. There was Miss J—— 
sitting at the glass. “ Why, la,ma’am!” 
commenced Betty ina petulant tone, 
walking up to her, “here have I 
been knocking for these five mi- 
nutes, and” Betty staggered 
horror-struck to the bed, and utter- 
ing a loud shriek,alarmed Mrs J——, 
who instantly tottered up stairs, 
almost palsied with fright.—Miss 
J—— was dead! 

I was there within a few minutes, 
for my house was not more than two 
streets distant. It was a stormy night 
in March: and the desolate aspect 
of things without—deserted streets— 
the dreary howling of the wind, and 
the incessant pattering of the rain— 
contributed to cast a gloom over my 
mind, when connected with the in- 
telligence of the awful event that 
had summoned me out, which was 
deepened into horror by the spec- 
tacle I was doomed to witness. On 
reaching the house, lfound MrsJ 
in violent hysterics, surrounded by 
several of her neighbours who had 
been called in to her assistance. I re- 
paired instantly to the scene of death, 
and beheld what I shall never forget. 
The room was occupied by a white- 
curtained bed. There was but one 
window, and before it was a table, 
on which stood a looking-glass, hung 
with a little white drapery ; and va- 
rious paraphernalia of the toilet lay 
scattered about—pins, broaches, curl- 
ing-papers, ribands, gloves, &e. An 
arm-chair was drawn to this table, 
and in it sat Miss J-——, stone-dead. 
Her head rested upon her right hand, 
her elbow supported by the table; 
while her left hung down by her side, 
grasping a pair of curling-irons. Each 
of her wrists was encircled by a 
showy gilt bracelet. She was dress- 
ed in a white muslin frock, with a 
little bordering of blonde. Her face 
was turned towards the glass, which, 
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stare, that was,appalling. On exa- 
mining the countenance more nar- 
rowly, I thought I detected the traces 
of a smirk of conceit and self-com- 
placency, which not even the palsy- 
ing touch of Death could wholly obli- 
terate. The hair of the corpse, all 
smooth and glossy, was curled with 
elaborate precision ; and the skinny 
sallow neck was encircled with a 
string of glistening pearls. The ghast- 
ly visage of death thus leering through 
the tinselry of fashion—the “ vain 
show” of artificial joy—was a horri- 
ble mockery of the fooleries of life! 

Indeed it was a most humiliating 
and shocking spectacle. Poor crea- 
ture! struck dead in the very act of 
sacrificing at the shrine of female 
vanity! She must have been dead 
for some time, perhaps for twenty 
minutes, or half an hour, when I ar- 
rived, for nearly all the animal heat 
had deserted the body, which was 
rapidly stiffening. I attempted, but 
in vain, to draw a little blood from 
the arm. Two or three women pre- 
sent proceeded to remove the corpse 
to the bed, for the purpose of laying 
it out. What strange passiveness! 
No resistance offered to them while 
straightening the bent right arm, and 
binding the jaws together with a 
faded white riband, which Miss 
J—— had destined for her waist that 
evening. 

On examination of the body, we 
found that death had been occasion- 
ed by disease of the heart. Her life 
might have been protracted, possi- 
bly for years, had she but taken my 
advice, and that of her mother. I 
have seen many hundreds of corpses, 
as well in the calm composure of na- 
tural death, as mangled and distort- 
ed by violence; but never have I 
seen so startling a satire upon human 
vanity, so repulsive, unsightly, and 
loathsome a spectacle, as a corpse 
dressed for a ball! 


ERRATA, 


In page 780, of our last number, line 27—for “ fostered by foolish ears”-—read 
** fostered by foolish lads.” 
789—line 25—for “ behaved perfectly” —read, ‘ behaved peaceably.” 
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AN AUTUMN WALK. 
BY DELTA. 


I. 
Sweet is the smile of the vernal morn, 
When upon zephyr’s wing is borne 
The breath of the opening flowers, and skies 
Day after day to the gazer’s sight 
Expand a thousand fairy dyes, 
More softly pure, more serenely bright; 
When Ocean lulls his foamy roar, 
To tell that the boreal storms are o’er; 
While naked boughs put on their green; 
And morning listens the early lark ; 
And the snowdrop, like a spirit, is seen 
Peeping up from earth’s caverns dark :— 
Oh, then is the season of hope—the heart 
Feels of the universe a part; 

The blooming flowers—the budding trees— 
The brightening sun—the tender sky— 
The singing birds, and the humming bees— 
Speak they not all to the ear or eye— 

To say, after darkness, and cold, and rain, 
Come loveliness, warmth, and life again ! 


il, 

Nor glorious less is the summer noon, 
When, from its azure zenith, June 
Looks on the beautiful earth, to spread 

A darkening shadow beneath the bowers, 
And the boughs of the chestnut overhead 

Are spangled over with gorgeous flowers ; 
When the trout leaps up from the tepid stream ; 
And the cattle, from the hot day-beam, 
Take to the shelter of cooling groves, 

Where, ’mid the pillar’d emerald gloom, 
From tree to tree the cushat roves, 

And unseen flowers the air perfume :— 
Then to the loiterer of the fields 
A source of enduring joy it yields, 
To pause amid the pastures green, 

And hearken a thousand notes that fill 
The air with music from throats unseen— 

A long, loud song of praise, until 
The bosom’s cares are subdued to rest, 
And a holy calm pervades the breast. 


Ill. 

How should the seasons the heart employ ? 
To Spring give hope, and to Summer joy; 
But to Autumn belongs majestic thought— 

The shadows of Time and Eternity, 
Like visions before the eye are brought 

From her yellow woods and her changing sky: 
Thou, Autumn, now art around my way, 
As lonely thus abroad I stray, 
While the afternoon melts into eve— 

Alas! how rapidly day is done !— 
And clouds of a thousand colours weave 

Their glories around the setting sun. 
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All nature seems bathed in a tender grief ; 
There is ared-brown tint on the leaf, 
That proclaims of desolation blank ; 

And the flowers that erewhile bloom’d so fair, 
Now, seeding, wither along the bank, 

Sered by the chill of the alter’d air : 
The aspect of all things seems to say— 
Man like the seasons shall pass away ! 


Iv. 
October, my moralist thou shalt be— 
Shake down thy fragile leaves from the tree ; 
Pour out thy tears from the sullen cloud; 

And, while the gleaner forsakes the field, 
Let the winds of evening, piping loud, 

A chorus sad to the partridge yield. 
What saith the river that rushes down 
From its nursing mountains, foamy and brown ? 
It tells of tempest—of sleet and rain— 

Of summer past and of winter near, 
Of glories that shall not revive again, 

Until a new life re-illume the year :— 
Of the shortening and the lengthening night ; 
Of departed sunshine ; and beauty’s blight ; 
Omens of death and of pale decay— 

Types of destruction’s impending gloom— 
Flitting o’er man on life’s thorny way, 

And pointing alike to his goal—the tomb ; 
For, when finishes Age’s childlike reign, 
No second boyhood comes round again ! 


v. 
Thus to my soul—in my lonely walks 
Of contemplation—Autumn talks : 
The red-breast, as it hops along, 

Like a restless spirit, from bough to bough, 
Seems warning me, with its dirge-like song, 

Of the changes that wait upon all below ! 
Speaks not the hollow-sounding sea 
Of what hath been—and no more shall be! 
Of days that are past—of friendships gone ; 

Of visions whose glory made boyhood bright! 
Of pleasures flown—for ever flown— 

Of hopes that shone, but to set in night! 
The fading flower and the falling leaf, 
Do they not emblem that life is brief? 
*Tis not in beauty—they seem to say— 

From year to year tc retain its glow ; 
Tis not in strength to resist decay— 

All is doom’d to the dust below— 
The meek and the mighty—the free and the slave—- 
The rich and the poor—the coward and brave,— 
The young and the old, meet they not in the grave ? 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BRIDE. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


A creat number of people now- 
a-days are beginning broadly to insi- 
nuate that there are no such things 
as ghosts, or spiritual beings visible 
to mortal sight. Even Sir Walter 
Scott is turned renegade, and, with 
his stories made up of half-and-half, 
like Nathaniel Gow’s toddy, is trying 
to throw cold water on the most 
certain, though most impalpable, phe- 
nomena of human nature. The bo- 
dies are daft. Heaven mend their 
wits! Before they had ventured to 
assert such things, I wish they had 
been where I have often been; or, in 
particular, where the Laird of Birk- 
endelly was on St Lawrence’s Eve, 
in the year 1777, and sundry times 
subsequent to that. 

Be it known, then, to every reader 
of this relation of facts that happen- 
ed in my own remembrance, that 
the road from Birkendelly to the 
great muckle village of Balmawhap- 
ple, (commonly called the muckle 
town, in opposition to the little town 
that stood on the other side of the 
burn, )—that road, I say, lay between 
two thorn hedges, so well kept by 
the Laird’s hedger, so close, aud so 
high, that a rabbit could not have 
escaped from the highway into any 
of the adjoining fields. Along this 
road was the Laird riding on the Eve 
of St Lawrence, in a careless, indif- 
ferent manner, with his hat to one 
side, and his cane dancing a horn- 
pipe on the curtch of the saddle be- 
fore him. He was, moreover, chant- 
ing a song to himself, and I have 
heard people tell what song it was 
too. There was once a certain, or 
rather uncertain, bard, ycleped Ro- 
bert Burns, who made a number of 
good songs; but this that the Laird 
sung was an amorous song of great 
antiquity, which, like all the said 
bard’s best songs, was sung one hun- 
dred and fifty years before he was 
born. It began thus: 


“ Tam the Laird of Windy-wa’s, 
I cam nae here without a cause, 
An’ I hae gotten forty fa’s 

In coming o’er the knowe, joe! 
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The night it is baith wind and weet ; 
The morn it will be snaw and sleet ; 
My shoon are frozen to my feet ; 
O, rise an’ let me in, joe! 
Let me in this ae night,” &e. &e. 


This song was the Laird singing, 
while, at the same time, he was 
smudging and laughing at the catas- 
trophe, when, ere ever aware, he be- 
held, a short way before him, an un- 
commonly elegant and beautiful girl 
walking in the same direction with 
him. “ Aye,” said the Laird to him- 
self, “ here is something very attrac- 
tive indeed! Where the deuce can 
she have sprung from? She must 
have risen out of the earth, for I never 
saw her till this breath. Well, I de- 
clare I have not seen such a female 
figure—I wish I had such an assigna- 
tion with her as the Laird of Windy- 
wa’s had with his sweetheart.” 

As the Laird was half-thinking, half- 
speaking this io himself, the enchant- 
ing creature looked back at him with 
a motion of intelligence that she knew 
what he was half-saying, half-think- 
ing, and then vanished over the sum- 
mit of the rising ground before him, 
called the Birky Brow. “ Aye, go 
your ways!” said the Laird; “I see 
by you, you’ll not be very hard to 
overtake. You cannot get off the 
road, and I'll have a chat with you 
before you make the Deer’s Den.” 

The Laird jogged on. He did not 
sing the “ Laird of Windy-wa’s” any 
more, for he felt a sort of stifling 
about his heart; but he often repeat- 
ed to himself, “ She’s a very fine wo- 
man !—a very fine woman indeed— 
and to be walking here by herself! 
I cannot comprehend it.” 

When he reached the summit of 
the Birky Brow he did not see her, 
although he had a longer view of the 
road than before. He thought this 
very singular, and began to suspect 
that she wanted to escape him, al- 
though apparently rather lingering op 
him Sotees. “ ]T shall have another 
look at her, however,” thought the 
Laird; and off he set at a flying trot. 
No. He came first to one turn, then 
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another. There was nothing of the 
young lady to be seen. “ Unless she 
take wings and fly away, I shall be up 
with her,” quoth the Laird; and off 
he set at the full gallop. 

In the middle of his career he met 
with Mr M‘Murdie of Aulton, who 
hailed him with, “ Hilloa! Birken- 
delly! where the deuce are you fly- 
ing at that rate ?” 

“T was riding after a woman,” said 
the Laird, with great simplicity, rein- 
ing in his steed. 

“ Then Il am sure no woman on 
earth can long escape you, unless 
she be in an air balloon.” 

“TI don’t know that. 

‘one ?” 

“ In which way do you mean?” 

“ In this.” 

“ Aha-ha-ha! Hee-hee-hee !” nich- 
ered M‘Murdie, misconstruing the 
Laird’s meaning. 

“ What do you laugh at, my dear 
sir? Do you know her, then?” 

“ Ho-ho-ho! Hee-hee-hee! How 
should I, or how can I, know her, 
Birkendelly, unless you inform me 
who she is?” 

“ Why, that is the very thing | 
want to know of you. I mean the 
young lady whom you met just now.” 

“ You are raving, Birkendelly. I 
met no young lady, nor is there a 
single person on the road I have 
come by, while you know, that for a 
mile and a half forward your way, 
she could not get out of it.” 

aa ap ad that,” said the Laird, bi- 
ting his lip, and looking greatly puz- 
aieks sii a confound = if I +e 
stand this; for I was within speech 
of her just now on the top of the 
Birky Brow there; and, when I think 
of it, she could not have been even 
thus far as yet. She had on a pure 
white gauze frock, a small green 
bonnet and feathers, and a green veil, 
which, flung back over her left shoul- 
der, hung below her waist ; and was 
altogether such an engaging figure, 
that no man could have passed her 
on the road without taking some note 
of her.—Are you not making game 
of me ? Did you not really meet with 
her ?” 

“ On my word of truth and honour, 
‘I did not. Come, ride back with me, 
and we shall meet her still, depend 
on it. She has given you the go-by 
on the road. Let us go; I am only 
going to call at the mill about some 
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barley for the distiliery, and will re- 
turn with you to the big town.” 
Birkendelly returned with his friend. 
The sun was not yet set, yet M‘Mur- 
die could not help observing that the 
Laird looked thoughtful and con- 
fused, and not a word could he speak 
about any thing save this lovely ap- 
parition with the white frock and the 
green veil; and lo, when they reach- 
ed the top of the Birky Brow, there 
was the maiden again before them, 
and exactly at the same spot where 
the Laird first saw her before, only 
walking in the contrary direction. 

“ Well, this is the most extraordi- 
nary thing that I ever knew!” ex- 
claimed the Laird. 

“ What is it, sir ?” said M‘Murdie. 

“ How that young lady could have 
eluded me,’ returned the Laird ; 
“ see, here she is still.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I don’t 
see her. Where is she ?” 

“ There, on the other side of the 
angle; but you are short-sighted. 
See, there she is ascending the other 
eminence in her white frock and 
green veil, as I told you—What a 
lovely creature !” 

“ Well, well, we have her fairly 
before us now, and shall see what 
she is like at all events,” said M‘Mur- 
die. 

Between the Birky Brow and this 
other slight eminence, there is an 
obtuse angle of the road at the part 
where it is lowest, and, in passing 
this, the two friends necessarily lost 
sight of the object of their curiosity. 
They pushed on at a quick pace— 
cleared the low angle—the maiden 
was not there! They rode full speed 
to the top of the eminence from 
whence a long extent of road was 
visible before them—there was no 
human creature in view! M‘Murdie 
laughed aloud; but the Laird turned 
pale as death, and bit his lip. His 
friend asked at him, good-humour- 
edly, why he was so much affected. 
He said, because he could not com- 
prehend the meaning of this singular 
apparition or illusion, and it troubled 
him the more, as he now remem- 
bered a dream of the same nature 
which he had had, and which ter- 
minated in a dreadful manner. 

“ Why, man, you are dreaming 
still,’ said M‘Murdie; “ but never 
mind. It is quite common for men 
of your complexion to dream of beau- 
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tiful maidens, with white frocks and 
green veils, bonnets, feathers, and 
slender waists. It is a lovely image, 
the creation of your own sanguine 
imagination, and you may worship 
it without any blame. Were her 
shoes black or green ?—And her 
stockings, did you note them? The 
symmetry of the limbs, I am sure 
you did! Good-bye; I see you are 
not disposed to leave the spot. Per- 
haps she will appear to you again.” 

So saying, M‘Murdie rode on to- 
wards the mill, and Birkendelly, after 
musing for some time, turned his 
beast’s head slowly round, and began 
to move towards the great muckle 
village. 

The Laird’s feelings were now in 
terrible commotion. He was taken 
beyond measure with the beauty 
and elegance of the figure he had 
seen; but he remembered, with a 
mixture of admiration and horror, 
that a dream of the same enchanting 
object had haunted his slumbers all 
the days of his life; yet how singu- 
lar that he should never have recol- 
lected the circumstance till now! But 
farther, with the dream there were 
connected some painful circum- 
stances, which, ‘though terrible in 
their issue, he could not recollect, so 
as to form them into any degree of 
arrangement. 

As he was considering deeply of 
these things, and riding slowly down 
the declivity, neither dancing his cane, 
nor singing the “ Laird of Windy- 
wa’s,” he lifted up his eyes, and there 
was the girl on the same spot where 
he saw her first, walking deliberately 
up the Birky Brow. The sun was 
down; butit wasthe month of August, 
and a fine evening, and the Laird, sei- 
zed with an unconquerable desire to 
see and speak with that incomparable 
creature, could restrain himself no 
longer, but shouted out to her to 
stop till he came up. She beckoned 
acquiescence, and slackened her pace 
into a slow movement. The Laird 
turned the corner quickly, but when 
he had rounded it, the maiden was 
still there, though on the summit of 
the Brow. She turned round, and, 
with an ineffable smile and curtsy, 
saluted him, and again moved slowly 
on. She vanished gradually beyond 
the summit, and while the green 
feathers were still nodding in view 
and so nigh, that the Laird could 
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have touched them with a fishing- 
rod, he reached the top of the Brow 
himself. There was no living soul 
there, nor onward, as far as his view 
reached. He now trembled every 
limb, and, without knowing what he 
did, rode straight on to the big town, 
not daring well to return and see 
what he had seen for three several 
times; and, certain he would see 
it again when the shades of even- 
ing were deepening, he deemed it 
proper and prudent to decline the 
pursuit of such a phantom any far- 
ther. 

He alighted at the Queen’s Head, 
called for some brandy and water, 
quite forgot what was his errand to 
the great muckle town that afternoon, 
there being nothing visible to his 
mental sight but lovely fairy images, 
with white gauze frocks and green 
veils. His friend, Mr M‘Murdie, 
joined him; they drank deep, ban- 
tered, reasoned, got angry, reasoned 
themselves calm again, and still all 
would not do. The Laird was con- 
scious that he had seen the beauti- 
ful apparition, and, moreover, that 
she was the very maiden, or the re- 
semblance of her, who, in the irre- 
vocable decrees of Providence, was 
destined to be his. It was in vain that 
M‘Murdie reasoned of impressions 
on the imagination, and 


“ Of fancy moulding in the mind, 
Light visions on the passing wind.” 


Vain also was a story that he told 
him of a relation < his oun who 
was greatly harassed by the appari- 
tion oF an oe in a red a. 
that haunted him day and night, and 
had very nigh put him quite dis- 
tracted several times; till at le 

his physician found out the nature of 
this illusion so well, that he knew, 
from the state of his oo to an 
hour when the ghost of the officer 
would appear; and by bleeding, 
low diet, and emollients, contrived 
to keep the apparition away alto- 
gether. 

The Laird admitted the singularity 
of this incident, but not that it was 
one in point; for the one, he said, 
was imaginary, and the other real; 
and that no conclusions could con- 
vince him in opposition to the autho- 
rity of his own senses. He accepted 
of an invitation to spend a few days 
with M‘Murdie and his family ; but 
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they all acknowledged afterwards 
that the Laird was very much like 
one bewitched. 

As soon as he reached home, he 
went straight to the Birky Brow, 
certain of seeing once more the an- 

elic phantom ; but she was not there. 
Fie took each of his former positions 

ain and again, but the desired vi- 
sion would in nowise make its ap- 
pearance. He tried every day, and 
every hour of the day, all with the 
same effect, till he grew absolutely 
desperate, and had the audacity to 
kneel on the spot, and entreat of 
Heaven to see her. Yes, he called 
on Heaven to see her once more, 
whatever she was, whether a being 
of earth, heaven, or hell! 

He was now in such a state of ex- 
citement that he could not exist ; he 
grew listless, impatient, and sickly ; 
took to his bed, and sent for M‘Mur- 
die and the doctor; and the issue of 
the consultation was, that Birken- 
delly consented to leave the country 
for a season, on a visit to his only 
sister in Ireland, whither we must 
now accompany him for a short 
space. 

His sister was married to Captain 
Bryan, younger of Scoresby, and 
they two lived in a cottage on the 
estate, and the Captain’s parents and 
sisters at Scoresby Hall. Great was 
the stir and preparation when the 
gallant young Laird of Birkendelly 
arrived at the cottage, it never being 
doubted that he had come to forwar 
a second bond of connexion with 
the family, which still contained 
seven dashing sisters, all unmarried, 
and all alike willing to change that 
solitary and helpless state for the 
envied one of matrimony—a state 
highly popular among the young 
women of Ireland. Some of the 
Misses Bryan had now reached the 
years of womanhood, several of them 
scarcely ; but these small disqualifi- 
cations made no difference in the 
estimation of the young ladies them- 
selves; each and all of them brushed 
up for the competition, with high 
hopes and unflinching resolutions. 
True, the elder ones tried to check 
the younger in their good-natured, 
forthright, Irish way; but they re- 
torted, and persisted in their supe- 
rior pretensions. Then there was 
such ery in the county-town ! 
It was so boundless, that the credit 
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of the Hall was finally exhausted, 
and the old squire was driven to re- 
mark, that “ Och and to be sure it was 
a dreadful and tirrabell concussion, 
to be put upon the equipment of 
seven daughters all at the same mo- 
ment, as if the young gentleman 
could marry them all! Och, then, 
poor dear shoul, he would be after 
finding that one was sufficient, if not 
one too many. And, therefore, there 
was no occasion, none at all, at all, 
and that there was not, for any of 
them to rig out more than one.” 

It was hinted that the Laird had 
some reason for complaint at this 
time ; but as the lady sided with her 
daughters, he had no chance. One of 
the items of his account was, thirty- 
seven buckling-combs, then greatly in 
vogue. There were black combs, pale 
combs, yellow combs, and gilt ones, 
all to suit or set off various com- 
plexions; and if other articles bore 
any proportion at all to these, it had 
been better for the Laird and all his 
family that Birkendelly had never 
set foot in Ireland. 

The plan was all concocted. There 
was to be a grand dinner at the Hall, 
at which the damsels were to appear 
in all their finery. A ball was to fol- 
low, and note taken which of the 
young ladies was their guest’s choice, 
and measures taken accordingly. The 
dinner and the ball took place, and 
what a pity I may not describe that 
entertainment, the dresses, and the 
dancers, for they were all exquisite 
in their way, and outré beyond mea- 
sure. But such details only serve to 
derange a winter’s evening tale such 
as this. 

Birkendelly having at this time but 
one model for his choice among wo- 
mankind, all that ever he did while 
in the presence of ladies, was to look 
out for some resemblance to her, the 
angel of his fancy; and it so happen- 
ed, that in one of old Bryan’s daugh- 
ters named Luna, or more familiarly, 
Loony, he perceived, or thought he 

erceived, some imaginary similarity 
in form and air to the lovely appari- 
tion. This was the sole reason why 


he was incapable of taking his eyes 
off from her the whole of that night ; 
and this incident settled the point, 
not only with the old people, but 
even the young ladies were forced, 
after every exertion on their own 
parts, to “ yild the pint to their 
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sister Loony, who certinly was nit 
the mist genteelest nor mist hand- 
somest of that guid-lucking fimily.” 

The next day Lady Luna was dis- 
patched off to the cottage in grand 
style, there to live hand and glove 
with her supposed lover. There was 
no standing all this. There were the 
two parrocked together, like a ewe 
and a lamb, early and late; and though 
the Laird really appeared to have,and 
probably had, some delight in her 
company, it was only in contempla- 
ting that certain indefinable air of 
resemblance which she bore to the 
sole image impressed on his heart. 
He bought her a white gauze frock, 
a green bonnet and feat 1ers, With a 
veil, which she was obliged to wear 
thrown over her left shoulder; and 
every day after, six times a-day, was 
she obliged to walk over a certain 
eminence at a certain distance before 
her lover. She was delighted to 
oblige him; but still when he came 
up, he looked disappointed, and never 
said, “ Luna, I love you; when are 
we to be married?” No, he never 
said any such thing, for all her looks 
and expressions of fondest love ; for, 
alas, in all this dalliance, he was only 
feeding a mysterious flame, that 
preyed upon his vitals, and proved 
too severe for the powers either of 
reason or religion to extinguish. Still 
time flew lighter and lighter by, his 
health was restored, the bloom of his 
cheek returned, and the frank and 
simple confidence of Luna had a cer- 
tain charm with it, that reconciled 
him to his sister’s Irish economy. 
But a strange incident now happened 
to him which deranged all his imme- 
diate plans. 

He was returning from angling one 
evening, a little before sunset, when 
he saw Lady Luna awaiting him on 
his way home. But instead of brush- 
ing up to meet him as usual, she 
turned, and walked up the rising 
ground before him. “ Poor sweet 
girl! how condescending she is,” said 
he to himself, “ and how like she 
is in reality to the angelic being 
whose form and features are so deep- 
ly impressed on my heart! I now 
see it is no fond or fancied resem- 
blance. It is real! real! real! How 
I long to clasp her in my arms, and 
tell her how I love her; for, after all, 
that is the girl that is to be mine, 
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and the former a vision to impress 
this the more on my heart.” 

He posted up the ascent to over- 
take her. When at the top she turned, 
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smiled, and curtsied. Good Hea- 
vens! it was the identical lady of his 
fondest adoration herself, but love- 
lier, far lovelier than ever. He ex- 
pected every moment that she would 
vanish as was her wont; but she did 
not—she awaited him, and received 
his embraces with open arms. She 
was a being of real flesh and blood, 
courteous, elegant, and affectionate. 
He kissed her hand, he kissed her 
glowing cheek, and blessed all the 

owers of love who had thus restored 

er to him again, after undergoing 

angs of love such as man never suf- 
ered. 

“ But, dearest heart, here we are 
standing in the middle of the high- 
way,” said he ; “suffer me to conduct 
you to my sister’s house, where you 
shall have an apartment with a child 
of nature having some slight resem- 
blance to yourself.” She smiled, and 
said, “ No, I will not sleep with Lady 
Luna to-night. Will you please to 
look round you, and see where you 
are.” He did so, and behold they 
were standing on the Birky Brow, on 
the only spot where he had ever seen 
her. She smiled at his embarrassed 
look, and asked if he did not remem- 
ber aught of his coming over from 
Ireland. He said he thought he did 
remember something of it, but love 
with him had long absorbed every 
other sense. He then asked her to 
his own house, which she declined, 
saying she could only meet him on 
that spot till after their marriage, 
which could not be before St Law- 
rence’s Eve come three years. “ And 
now,” said she, “ we must part. My 
name is Jane Ogilvie, and you were 
betrothed to me before you were 
born. But I am come to release you 
this evening, if you have the slightest 
objection.” 

He declared he had none; and, 
kneeling, swore the most solemn 
oath to De hers for ever, and to meet 
her there on St Lawrence’s Eve next, 
and every St Lawrence’s Eve until 
that blessed day on which she had 
consented to make him happy, by 
becoming his own for ever. She then 
asked him affectionately to exchange 
rings with her, in pledge oftheir faith 
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and truth, in which he joyfully ac- 
quiesced ; for she could not have then 
asked any conditions, which, in the 
fulness of his heart’s love, he would 
not have granted; and after one fond 
and affectionate kiss, and repeating 
all their engagements over again, 


they parted. 

Birkendeily’s heart was now melt- 
ed within him, and all his senses 
overpowered by one overwhelmin 

ssion. On leaving his fair an 

ind one, he got bewildered, and 
could not find the road to his own 
house, believing sometimes that he 
was going there, and sometimes to 
his sister’s, till at length he came, as 
he thought, upon the Liffey, at its 
junction with Loch Allan; and there, 
in attempting to call for a boat, he 
awoke from a profound sleep, and 
found himself lying in his bed within 
his sister’s house, and the day sky 
just breaking. 

If he was puzzled to account for 
some things in the course of his 
dream, he was much more puzzled 
to account for them now that he was 
wide awake. He was sensible that 
he had met his love, had embraced, 
kissed, and exchanged vows and 
tings with her, and, in token of the 
truth and reality of all these, her 
emerald ring was on his finger, and 
his own away ; so there was no doubt 
that they had met,—by what means 
it was beyond the power of man to 
calculate. 

There was then living with Mrs 
Bryan an old Scotswoman, commonly 
styled Lucky Black. She had nursed 
Birkendelly’s mother, and been dry- 
nurse to himself and sister; and ha- 
ving more than a mother’s attach- 
ment for the latter, when she was 
married, old Lucky left her country, 
to spend the last of her days in the 
house of her beloved young lady. 
When the Laird entered the breakfast 
parlour that morning, she was sit- 
ting in her black velvet hood, as 
usual, reading “The Fourfold State 
of Man,” and being paralytic and 
somewhat deaf, she seldom regarded 
those who went out or came in. But 
chancing to hear him say somethin 
about the ninth of August, she quitted 
reading, turned round her head to 
listen, and then asked, in a hoarse 
tremulous voice, “ What’s that he’s 
saying ? What’s the unlucky callant 
saying about the ninth of August? 
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Aih? To be sure it is St Lawrence’s 
Eve, although the tenth be his day. 
It ’s ower true, ower true! ower 
true for him an’ a’ his kin, poor man! 
Aih ? What was he saying then ?” 

The men smiled at her incoherent 
earnestness, but the lady, with true 
feminine condescension, informed 
her, in a loud voice, that Allan had 
an engagement in Scotland on St 
Lawrence’s Eve. She then started 
up, extended her shrivelled hands, 
that shook like the aspen, and pant- 
ed out, “ Aih, aih? Lord preserve 
us! whaten an engagement has he 
on St Lawrence’s Eve? Bind him! 
bind him! shackle him wi’ bands of 
steel, and of brass, and of iron !—O, 
may He whose blessed will was 
pleased to leave him an orphan sae 
soon, preserve him from the fate 
which I tremble to think on!” 

She then tottered round the table, 
as with supernatural energy, and 
seizing the Laird’s right hand, she 
drew it close to her unstable eyes, 
and then, perceiving the emerald 
ring chased in blood, she threw up 
her arms with a jerk, opened her 
skinny jaws with a fearful gape, and 
uttering a shriek, that made all the 
house yell, and every one within it 
to tremble, she fell back lifeless and 
rigid on the floor. The gentlemen 
both fled, out of sheer terror; but a 
woman never deserts her friends in 
extremity. The lady called her maids 
about her, had her old nurse convey- 
ed to bed, where every means were 
used to restore animation. But, alas ! 
life was extinct! The vital spark had 
fled for ever, which filled all their 
hearts with grief, disappointment,and 
horror, as some dreadful tale of mys- 
tery was now sealed up from their 
knowledge, which, in all likelihood, 
no other could reveal. But to say 
the truth, the Laird did not seem 

reatly disposed to probe it to the 

ottom. 

Not all the arguments of Captain 
Bryan and his lady, nor the simple 
entreaties of Lady Luna, could induce 
Birkendelly to put off his engagement 
to meet his love on the Birky Brow 
on the evening of the 9th of August; 
but he promised soon to return, pre- 
tending that some business of the 
utmost importance called him away. 
Before he went, however, he asked 
his sister if ever she had heard of 
such a lady in Scotland as Jane Ogil- 
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vie. Mrs Bryan repeated the name 
many times to herself, and said that 
name undoubtedly was once fami- 
liar to her, although she thought not 
for good, but at that moment she did 
not recollect one single individual of 
the name. He then shewed her the 
emerald ring that had been the death 
of old Lucky Black ; but the moment 
the lady looked at it, she made a 
grasp at it to take it off by force, 
which she had very nearly effected. 
“Q, burn it, burn it!” cried she ; “ it 
is not a right ring! Burn it!” 

“ My dear sister, what fault is in 
the ring?” said he. “It is a very 
pretty ring, and one that I set great 
value by.” 

“ O, for Heaven’s sake, burn it, and 
renounce the giver !” cried she. “If 
you have any regar¢ for your peace 
here, or your soul’s welfare hereafter, 
burn that ring! If you saw with your 
own eyes, you would easily perceive 
that that is not a ring befitting a 
Christian to wear.” 

This speech confounded Birken- 
delly a good deal. He retired by 
himself and examined the ring, and 
could see nothing in it unbecoming 
a Christian to. wear. It wasa chased 
gold ring, with a bright emerald, 
which last had a red foil, in some 
lights giving it a purple gleam, and 
inside was engraven “ E/egit,’ much 
defaced, but that his sister could not 
see; therefore he could not compre- 
hend her vehement injunctions con- 
cerning it. But that it might no 
more give her offence, or any other, 
he sewed it within his vest, opposite 
his heart, judging that there was some- 
thing in it which his eyes were with- 
holden from discerning. 

Thus he left Ireland with his mind 
in great confusion, groping his way, 
as it were, in a hole of mystery, yet 
the passion that preyed on his heart 
and vitals more intense than ever. 
He seems to have had an impression 
all his life that some mysterious fate 
awaited him, which the correspond- 
ence of his dreams and day visions 
tended to confirm, And though he 
gave himself wholly up to the sway 
of one overpowering passion, it was 
not without some yearnings of soul, 
manifestations of terror,and so much 
earthly shame, that he never more 
mentioned his love, or his engage- 
ments, to any human being, not even 
to his friend M‘Murdie, whose com- 
pany he forthwith shunned. 
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It is on this account that I am un- 
able to relate what passed between 
the lovers thenceforward. _ It is cer- 
tain they met at the Birky Brow that 
St Lawrence’s Eve, for they were 
seen in company together; but of the 
engagements, vows, or dalliance, that 
passed between them, I can say no- 
thing; nor of all their future meetings, 
until the beginning of August 1781, 
when the Laird began decidedly to 
make preparations for his approach- 
ing marriage; yet not as if he and 
his betrothed had been to reside at 
Birkendelly, all his provisions rather 
bespeaking a meditated journey. 

On the morning of the 9th, he 
wrote to his sister, and then arrayin 
himself in his new wedding suit, an 
putting the emeraldring on his finger, 
he appeared all impatience, until to- 
wards evening, when he sallied out 
on horseback to his appointment. 
It seems that his mysterious innamo- 
rata had met him, for he was seen 
riding through the big town before 
sunset, with a young lady behind 
him, dressed in wh.te and green, and 
the villagers affirmed that they were 
riding at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour! They were seen to pass a 
cottage called Mosskilt, ten miles 
farther on, where there was no high- 
way, at the same tremendous speed; 
and I could never hear that they 
were any more seen, until the fol- 
lowing morning, when Birkendelly’s 
fine bay horse was found lying dead 
at his own stable door; and shortly 
after, his master was likewise disco- 
vered lying ablackened corpse on the 
Birky Brow, at the very spot where 
the mysterious, but lovely dame, had 
always appeared to him. There was 
neither wound, bruise, nor disloca- 
tion, in his whole frame; but his skin 
was of a livid colour, and his features 
terribly distorted. 

This woful catastrophe struck the 
neighbourhood with great consterna- 
tion, so that nothing else was talked 
of. Every ancient tradition and mo- 
dern incident were raked together, 
compared, and combined; and cer- 
tainly a most rare concatenation of 
misfortunes was elicited. It was au- 
thenticated that his father had died 
on the same spot that day twenty 
years, and his grandfather that day 
forty years, the former, as was sup- 
posed, by a fall from his horse when 

in liquor, and the latter, nobody 
knew how; and now this Allan was 
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the last of his race, for Mrs Bryan 
had no children. 

It was moreover now remembered 
by many, and among the rest, the Rev. 
Joseph Taylor, that he had frequent- 
ly observed a young lady, in white 
and green, sauntering about that spot 
on a St Lawrence’s Eve. 

When Captain Bryan and his lady 
arrived to take possession of the pre- 
mises, they instituted a strict enquiry 
into every circumstance; but nothing 
farther than what was related to them 
by Mr M‘Murdie could be learned of 
this Mysterious Bride, besides what 
- Laird’s own letter bore. It ran 
thus :-— 


“ Dearest SISTER, 

“T shall, before this time to-mor- 
row, be the most happy, or most 
miserable, of mankind, having so- 
lemnly engaged myself this night to 
wed a young and beautiful lady, 
named Jane Ogilvie, to whom it 
seems I was betrothed before I was 
born. Our correspondence has been 
of a most private and mysterious na- 
ture; but my troth is pledged, and 
my resolution fixed. We set out 
on a far journey to the place of her 
abode on the nuptial eve, so that it 
will be long before I see you again. 

“ Yours till death, 
“ ALLAN GEORGE SANDISON. 
“ Birkendelly, August 8th, 1781.” 


That very same year,an old woman, 
named Marion Haw, was returned 
upon that, her native parish, from 
Glasgow. She had led amigratory life 
with her son—who was what he call- 
ed a bell-hanger, but in fact a tinker 
of the worst grade—for many years, 
and was at last returned to the 
muckle town in a state of great des- 
titution. She gave the parishioners 
a history of the Mysterious Bride, so 
plausibly correct, but withal so ro- 
mantic, that every body said of it, (as 
is often said of my narratives, with 
the same narrow-minded prejudice 
and injustice,) that it was.a made 
story. There were, however, some 
strong testimonies of its veracity. 

She said the first Allan Sandison, 
who married the great heiress of 
Birkendelly, was previously engaged 
to a beautiful young lady, named 
Jane Ogilvie, to whom he gave any 
thing but fair play; and, as she 
believed, either murdered her, or 
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caused her to be murdered, in the 
midst of a thicket of birch and broom, 
at a spot which she mentioned ; that 
she had good reasons for believin 

so, as she had seen the red blood 
and the new grave, when she was a 
little girl, and ran home and men- 
tioned it to her grandfather, who 
charged her as she valued her life 
never to mention that again, as it 
was only the nombles and hide of a 
deer, which he himself had buried 
there. But when, twenty years sub- 
sequent to that, the wicked and un- 
happy Allan Sandison was found 
dead on that very spot, and lying 
across the green mound, then nearly 
level with the surface, which she had 
once seen a new grave, she then for 
the first time ever thought of a Di- 
vine Providence; and she added, 
“ For my grandfather, Neddy Haw, 
he dee’d too; there’s naebody kens 
how, nor ever shall.” 

As they were quite incapable of 
conceiving, from Marion’s descrip- 
tion, any thing of the spot, Mr M‘- 
Murdie caused her to be taken out 
to the Birky Brow in a cart, accom- 
panied by Mr Taylor, and some hun- 
dreds of the townsfolk; but when- 
ever she saw it, she said, “ Aha, bir- 
kies! the haill kintra’s altered now. 
There was nae road here then; it 
gaed straight ower the tap o’ the 
hill. An’ let me see—there ’s the 
thorn where the cushats biggit; an’ 
there’s the auld birk that I aince fell 
aff an’ left my shoe stickin’ i’ the 
cleft. I can tell ye, birkies, either 
the deer’s grave, or bonny Jane Ogil- 
vie’s, is no twa yards aff the place 
where that horse’s hind feet are 
standin’; sae ye may howk, an’ see 
if there be ony remains.” 

The minister, and M‘Murdie, and 
all the people, stared at one another, 
for they had purposely caused the 
horse to stand still on the very spot 
where both the father and son had 
been found dead. They digged, and 
deep, deep below the road, they 
found part of the slender bones and 
skull of a young female, which they 
deposited decently in the church- 
yard. The family of the Sandisons 
is extinct—the Mysterious Bride ap- 

ears no more on the Eve of St 
Laenennenaail the wicked people of 
the great muckle village have gota 
lesson on Divine justice written to 
them in lines of blood. 
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THE HISTORY OF A FRENCH ARTIZAN DURING THE LAST REVOLUTION. 


I was born in the beautiful valley 
of the Seine, near the small town of 
Bonnieres. It is a lovely place, and 
I will say no more of it ; for in sittin 
down to write all the miseries an 
horrors that have visited me since I 
left it, the fair calm spot of my birth, 
and the sweet peaceful scenes of my 
boyhood, rise up like the reproach- 
ful spirit of a noble parent before a 
criminal son, and upbraid me for 
having ever quitted my tranquil home. 
My father, though but the gardener at 
the chateau, was also a small pro- 
priétaire ; and, in his spare time, used 
to cultivate his own fields by the 
banks of the river. The chateau had 
been purchased by Monsieur V——, 
the rich bookseller in Paris; and in 
hanging about the house while a 
child, | became a great favourite 
with the good Parisian. Still my prin- 
cipal patron was Monsieur le Curé of 
Bonnitres, who discovered in me an 
amazing genius for my catechism, 
taught me to read and write, gave me 
a smattering of Latin, and declared, 
that if I took pains and behaved well, 
he and Monsieur V—— between 
them, would procure me the means 
of studying, and make me a clergy- 
man like himself. 

My ambition was flattered with the 
prospect; and during my early years, 
the dream of my future honours was 
always before me: but, as I grew up 
and learnt to dance upon the green 
with the girls of the village, my sen- 
timents insensibly changed. I began 
to think of leaving off dancing, and 
being grave, and serious, and never 
marrying—each with an augmented 
degree of horror. The decisive blow, 
however, was struck, when I had seen 
three times Mariette Dupont. We 
were both as young as we well could 
be to fall in love; but she was so 
beautiful, and her soft dark eyes 
looked so imploringly into one’s 
heart, that from the very first moment 
I saw her, I felt an inclination to put 
my arm round her, and say, “ Thou 
shalt be my own; and I will guard 
thee from sorrow, and care, and ad- 
versity ; and shelter thee from every 
blast that blows in the bleak cold 
world around.” But on this I must 


not pause either, for the memory of 
such dreams is bitterness. The mat- 


ter went on—I loved Mariette, and 
she —— Ay! that joy is at least my 
own—lasting—imperishable, and the 
annihilation of a world could not take 
it from me——She loved me—deep- 
ly, truly, devotedly—through life— 
to the tomb! 

Years flew by; and we were mar- 
ried; for my father had never liked 
the thought of my becoming a priest, 
which he looked upon as being buried 
alive. He said i should do much 
better to labour as my ancestors had 
done; or, since I had a superior 
education, could read and write, and 
understood Latin, I might easily 
make my fortune in Paris. So he 
willingly gave his consent to my mar- 
riage with Mariette. Monsieur V—— 
the bookseller, said it was always 
right to let fools have their own way; 
and the Curé frowned and united us, 
merely observing, that he had be- 
stowed his time and attention very 
much in vain. 

By my father’s counsel, we deter- 
mined to go to Paris immediately, 
for he | my brother were both 
sure that I should there become a 
great man, and Mariette had no 
doubt of it. “ Besides,” my father 
said, “ if you do not get on there, you 
can come back here, and a to take 
care of our own ground, while I work 
at the chateau.” 

To Paris we went, and took a small 
lodging in the Faubourg Poisson- 
niere, where, for two or three weeks, 
Mariette and myself spent our time 
and our money in love and amuse- 
ment. We were not extravagant, 
but we were thoughtless; and surely 
a three-week’s thoughtlessness was 
but a fair portion for such happiness 
as we enjoyed. At length I began to 
think of seeking something to do; 
and I had sufficient self-confidence 
to fancy I could even write in a 
newspaper. Forth I went to pro- 
pose myself; and Mariette’s eyes 
told me how high were her antici- 
pations of my success. To the pro- 
prietors of the Constitutionnel, my 
first application was made ; but the 
gentleman I saw bent his ear to catch 
my provincial jargon—looked at me 
from head to foot—told me I was 
dreaming; and turned upon his heel. 
How I got out of the house, I know 
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not; but when I found myself in the 
street, my head swam round, and my 
heart swelled with mingled indigna- 
tion, shame, and disappointment. 

It required no small effort to force 
myself to enter the office of the Na- 
tional, which was the next I tried. 
There I mentioned my pretensions, 
in a humbler tone, and only proposed 
that something from my pen might 
be received as an experiment. The 
clerk to whom I spoke bore my mes- 
sage into an inner room, and return- 
ed with a calm, business-like face, to 
inform me that all departments were 
full. This had occupied me the whole 
morning; and J now returned to Ma- 
riette, who instantly read my morti- 
fication in my countenance. She 
asked no questions, but only cast her 
arms round my neck, and with a 
smile, which was not gay, though it 
was not desponding, she whispered, 
“Do not be vexed, Frank. They 
cannot know yet how clever you are. 
When they see more of you, they 
will be glad enough to have you. 
Besides, we can go back again to 
Bonnieéres.” 

The thought of returning unsuc- 
cessful to my own home, was not 
what I could endure. I imagined 
the cold eye of the curate; and the 
disappointment and surprise of my 
father and brother; and the jeers 
and the wonder of the whole village ; 
and I determined to do any thing 
rather than go back to Bonniéres. 
The landlord of our lodgings was a 
tinman, a great politician, and a li- 
terary man. All his information, 
however, was gathered from a paper 
called the Globe, which he cited on 
every occasion. To the office of the 
Globe, then, I went, after dinner; 
and, having taken a couple of turns 
before the door, to gather resolution, 
I went in, and modestly asked when 
I could see the editor. One of the 
young men in theoffice answered that 
Monsieur —— was then in the house, 
and ushered me into another room. 
Here I found a gentleman writing, 
who looked up with a pleasant and 
intelligent expression, and pointing 
to a seat, asked my business. 

As I explained it to him, his coun- 
tenance took a look of great serious- 
ness; and he replied, “I am ex- 
tremely sorry that no such occupa- 
tion as you desire can be afforded 
you by the editors of the Globe, for 
we have applications every day, 
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which we are obliged to reject, from 


writers of known excellence. I am 
afraid, also, that you will find much 
difficulty in obtaining what you seek, 
for one of the worst consequences 
of bad government is now affecting 
the whole of France. I mean the 
undue proportion between the num- 
ber of the population and the quan- 
tity of employment. Where the fault 
lies, I must not presume to say, but 
that there must be a great fault some- 
where is evident; otherwise every 
man who is willing to labour, would 
find occupation.” 

It has struck me since, that there 
must often be causes for want of 
employment, which no government 
could either control or remedy ; but, 
at the time, his reasoning seemed ex- 
cellent; and alll felt was renewed 
disappointment, and a touch of des- 
pair, which | believe shewed itself 
very plainly in my face, for the edi- 
tor began to ask me some farther 
questions which soon led me to tell 
him my precise situation. 

He mused, and seemed interested; 
but for a moment replied nothing. 
At length, looking at me with a smile, 
he said, “ Perhaps, what I am about 
to propose to you, may be very in- 
ferior to your expectations; never- 
theless it will afford you some occu- 
pation.” 

The very name of occupation was 
renewed life, and I listened with 
eagerness, while he offered to re- 
commend me to a printer, as what is 
called a reader, or corrector of the 
press. I embraced his proposal with 
unutterable thankfulness; and having 
ascertained that I was capable of the 
task, by some proof-sheets that lay 
upon the table, he wrote a note to 
Monsieur Manson, the printer, and 
put it into my hand. I could almost 
have knelt and worshipped him, so 
great was the change from despair to 
hope. With the letter in my hand, I 
flew to the printing-house, was tried 
and received; and, though the emo- 
Jument held out was as small as it 
well could be, my walk home was 
with the springing step of joy and 
independence; and my heart, as I 
pressed Mariette to my bosom, and 
told her my success, was like that of 
a great general in the moment of 
victory, before the gloss of triumph 
has been tarnished by one regret for 
the gone, or one calculation for the 
future. Iwas soon installed in my 
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new post; and though what I gained 
was barely enough for the necessi- 
ties of life, yet it sufficed; and there 
was always a dear warm smile in 
the eyes I loved best, which cheered 
and supported me whenever I felt 
inclined to despond or give way. 

It is true, I often regretted that I 
could not procure for Mariette those 
comforts and those luxuries which I 
little valued myself ; but she seemed 
to heed them not, and every priva- 
tion appeared to her a matter of pride 
—to be borne rather as a joy than a 
care. Six months thus passed; and 
they were the happiest of my life, for 
though I laboured, I laboured in the 
sunshine. I had perfectly sufficient 
time also, to make myself thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole art of 
printing, and to fit myself for the task 
of a compositor, which, though more 
mechanical, was more lucrative ; and 
it became necessary that I should 
gain more, as a change was coming 
over Mariette which promised us new 
cares and new happiness. Strange, 
that when I looked upon her languid 
features, and her altered shape, she 
seemed to me a thousand times more 
lovely, than in all the fresh graces of 
expanding womanhood! And when 
fears for her safety mingled with 
the joy of possessing her—when her 
calm sweet eyes rested long and 
fixedly upon me, as if she strove to 
trace out the image of her future 
child in the looks of its father—a new 
and thrilling interest appeared to 
have grown up between us, which 
was something more than love. 

At length, one of the compositors 
having gone to conduct a printing 
office at Rennes, my object was ac- 
complished ; and I obtained his va- 
cant place. Still the emoluments 
were infinitely small, for the book 
trade was bad, and of course the 
printers suffered. Sometimes there 
was plenty of work, and sometimes 
there was none; and the whole of 
my companions murmured highly at 
the government, whose imbecility 
and tyrannical conduct, they said, 
had destroyed the commerce of the 
country, and done every thing to 
ruin and degrade the press. There 
was many a busy whisper amongst 
us, that nothing could save the na- 
tion but a new revolution ; and as we 
all felt more or less the sharp tooth 
of want, we madly thought that no 
change would be detrimental to us. 
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I doubted some of the opinions that 
I heard; but one of my comrades 
worked at the Globe, which had now 
become a daily paper, and he used 
often to give us long quotations, which 
convinced us all that the govern- 
ment was opposed to the wishes of 
the whole nation, and that any change 
must be for the better. 

During the autumn, I contrived 
to save some little portion of my 
wages; but the rigour of the winter, 
and the quantity of wood we were 
obliged to burn, soon consumed all 
that I had laid by; so that the pro- 
vision for Mariette’s confinement 
becamea matter of serious and dread- 
ful anxiety. One morning, however, 
I received a letter from my brother, 
telling me that my father had died 
suddenly on the preceding night. I 
will not rest upon all that I felt. I 
had always been the slave of my 
imagination: and it had been one of 
my favourite vanities to think how 
proud my father’s heart would be to 
see me raise myself high inthe world, 
and how comfortable [ should be able 
to render his old age, when the smile 
of fortune should be turned upon me. 
But now he was dead, and those 
dreams all broken. 

The little Pes of ground which 
we possessed was of course divided 
between me and my brother; and 
my portion was instantly sold to 
provide for the occasion which was 
so near at hand. The depression of 
all property, and the haste with which 
I was obliged to effect the sale, ren- 
dered it the most disadvantageous 
that can be conceived; and what 
with the expenses of Mariette’s con- 
finement, a long illness which she 
underwent after, and a fit of sickness 
which I suffered myself—before the 
end of March my stock of money 
was reduced to fifty francs. 

Work was by this time sufficient 
and regular, so that I could maintain 
myself, Mariette, and our boy. We 
had, indeed, no superfluity; we knew 
no luxury; and the external enjoy- 
ments which I saw many possessing, 
far less worthy than ourselves, were 
denied to us. 

Mariette bore it all with cheerful- 
ness, but I grew gloomy and discon- 
tented, and the continual murmurs 
at the government, which I heard 
amongst my companions, wrought 
upon me. I gradually be to 
dream that every thing unpleasant 
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in my situation was attributable to 


the state of society in which I lived. 
Every political change now seemed 


to irritate and affect me. Whereas, 
before I heard a word of politics, I 
used to work on with oe and 
activity — encountering hardships 
boldly, and feeling them the less, 
because I did not Tet my mind rest 
upon them—I now dwelt upon every 
uncomfort, and magnified it in my 
own eyes, for the purpose of making 
it a greater reproach to the govern- 
ment, whose evil measures, I thought, 
caused it. I would pause long in my 
work to read scraps from a newspa- 
per, and to comment on the folly and 
tyranny of our rulers; and thus I 
met several reproofs for my slowness 
and ay gooey The fires in Nor- 
mandy I heard of with indignation 
and horror, and I attributed them all 
to the ministers, whose wickedness 
I thought was capable of any base- 
ness, till one day I heard one of my 
republican companions observe, that 
the incendiaries were very much in 
the right, to burn down the barns 
and destroy the grain, as by making 
the great mass of the people as 
miserable and pennyless as them- 
selves, they would force them to 
bring about a revolution, which 
would set all things to rights. Be- 
sides, he asked, what right had a 
rich man to corn, when the poor 
were starving? 

The elections for the chamber of 
deputies was another great source of 
anxiety to me; and when I found 
they were all liberal, I felt nearly as 
much satisfaction as if I had been 
elected myself. At length the meet- 
ing of the chambers approached; and 
many a warm discussion took place 
amongst the journeymen printers, on 
the questions likely to be brought 
under consideration. Every one 
said that the ministers must go out, 
or dissolve the chambers ; and many 
observed with a shrewd glance, that 
neithér the dissolution of the cham- 
bers, nor the resignation of the 
ministers, would satisfy the people. 
“We must have a change,” they 
said—* a complete change ;’ and 
several began to talk boldly of revo- 
lution. 

The continual irritation and dis- 
content | felt, had their effecton my 
countenance; and Mariette grew 
anxious about me. She did all she 


could to soothe me—sat with her 
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arms round my neck, and endeavour- 
ed to persuade me that I should be 
happier if I did not think of politics. 
pe Kings and governments,” she said, 
and said truly, “ could only provide 
for the general good ; and that there 
must always be many in every coun- 
try whose fate destined them to 
labour and live hard. She could not 
but think,” she added, “ that the way 
to be happy, was for every one to 
try, by his own exertions, to improve 
his own condition; and neither to 
envy his neighbour nor to meddle 
with affairs in which he was not well 
practised.” She sought to induce 
me, too, toreturn to Bonniéres. We 
had never been so happy since we 
leftit; andsosweetly,so persevering- 
ly did she urge a request which I 
saw was made for my sake more than 
her own, that at length I consented 
to go, and, quitting all the vain 
dreams which had led me to Paris, 
to reassume the class and occupation 
of my fathers. 

We had not money to go by the 
Diligence ; but we were both good 
walkers; and the baby, being brought 
up by hand—and that upon the 
simplest food—would prove but 
little encumbrance. 

This determination was taken on 
Sunday the 25th of July, and the 
next day I gave my employer notice 
that, at the end of the month, I 
should quit him. In the meantime 
we determined to save every sous 
that was possible, in order to pro- 
vide for our expenses by the way; 
for which we had hitherto made no 
reserve. On the Monday following, 
] joined the rest of the printers, and 
we worked through the day in tran- 
quillity. At night, however, as I was 
returning over the Pontneuf, I met 
one of my companions, who fuer 
my hand, asking, with a look of 
intense eagerness, “ If I had heard 
the news ?” The suddenness of the 
question, and his look of anxiety, 
alarmed me. I knew not well what 
I dreaded, but at all events, my fears 
were all personal. His tale soon 
relieved me of my apprehensions for 
Mariette and our child; but raised 
my indignation to the highest pitch 
against the government. The King, 
he told me, had violated the charter, 
struck at the liberty of the press, 
altered the law of election, and re- 
duced the people to a nation of 
slaves. 
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Distant shouts met our ear as we 
were crossing the Rue St Honoré; 
and hurrying on in the direction from 
which they proceeded, we came 
upon an immense multitude, who 
were breaking the lamps, and yelling 
execrations against the government. 

I was well enough inclined to join 
them; but remembering Mariette, I 
returned home, and told her all that 
had occurred. As I spoke, a pale- 
ness came over her beautiful face, so 
unusual, so ghastly, that it made me 
start. It seemed as if some warning 
voice had told her that every happy 
dream was atan end—that the eternal 
barrier had fallen between us and joy 
for ever. The next morning every 
thing seemed to have passed by 
which had disturbed the tranquillity 
of the town on the previous evening 
—the streets were juiet, and the 
people engaged in their usual occu- 
pations. Mariette’s mind appeared 
somewhat calmed ; but still she look- 
ed at me anxiously, as she saw me 
about to depart, and made me pro- 
mise more than once, that I would go 
straight to my work, without ming- 
ling with any mob I might see. I 
kept my word; and, though I saw 
several groups: of people gathered 
round the corners of the streets, 
where the obnoxious ordinances were 

osted up, I did not even stop to read, 

ut hurried on to the printing-house 
with all speed. The scene in the 
workrooms was different from any 
I had ever beheld. All the presses 
were standing still; and the work- 
men, gathered into knots, were each 
declaiming more violently than the 
other, on the infamy and folly of the 
government; and, with furious ges- 
tures, vowing vengeance. The over- 
seer came in soon after, and with 
some difficulty got us to our work ; 
but, about twelve o’clock, the pro- 
prietor of the establishment himself 
appeared, and told us to leave off our 
labours. “ My good friends,” said he, 
“ the government has annihilated the 
liberty of the press. The type of 
several of the journals has been seized 
this morning. Our liberties are at 
an end without we secure them by 
our own force. Far be it from me 
to counsel tumult or bloodshed—the 
law is quite sufficient to do us jus- 
tice. However, I have determined, 
as well as Monsieur Didot and all the 
other printers, to cease business, and 
discharge my workmen.” We were 


then paid the small sum owing to 
each, and dismissed, with a caution 
to be quiet and orderly, and to trust 
to the law; though the very fact of 
turning out a number of unemployed 
and discontented men, upon such a 
city as Paris, seemed to me the very 
best possible way of producing that 
tumult which we were warned to 
avoid. 

I soon after found, that it was not 
alone the printers who had been dis- 
charged, but that almost all the work- 
men in the city had been suddenly 
thrown out of employment. As I 
returned home, there was a sort of 
ominous silence about the town that 
had something fearful in it. Not ten 
persons were to be seen upon the 
Quais, which are usually socrowded; 
and, it seemed as if the whole popu- 
lation had been concentrated on par- 
ticular points. To my great surprise, 
on entering my lod ing I found my 
brother sitting wit ariette, and 
holding our infant on his knee, while 
the child looked up in his face and 
smiled, as if it knew that those were 
kindred eyes which gazed uponit. My 
brother soon told me the occasion of 
his coming to Paris, which was to buy 
seeds and plants for the hothouse at 
the Chateau; and about three o’clock, 
as every thing was quiet, I went out 
with him. As we passed onward, we 
soon saw that all was not right. The 
shops were closed—the gates of the 
Palais Royal were shut—groups of 
gloomy faces were = at every 
corner—and the whole town wore 
the dull, heavy aspect of a thunder- 
cloud, before the storm bursts forth 
in all its fury. A few gens-d’armes 
were to be seen, but no extraordi- 
nary military force appeared; and 
gradually the same sort of yellin 
shouts came upon our ear that Iha 
heard the night before. 

As we approached the Rue St 
Honoré, the cries became louder ; 
and turning down the Rue des Bons 
Enfans, we found ourselves sudden- 
ly in the crowd from which they 
proceeded. It consisted of about 
five hundred men and boys, all un- 
armed. Some had stones in their 
hands, and some had sticks; but no 
more deadly weapon could I discern 
amongst them. A great proportion 
of the mob were discharged printers, 
and I was instantly recognised by 
several of my fellow-workmen, drawn 
into the crowd with my brother, who 








was very willing to go, and hurried 
on towards the Place Vendome, 
whither the rioters were directing 
their steps, with the purpose of at- 
tacking the house of Monsieur de 
Peyronnet, one of the obnoxious 
ministers. The numbers in the Rue 
St Honoré were in no degree tre- 
mendous; but, as we entered the 
Place Vendome, I saw an equal body 
coming up the Rue Castiglione, and 
another approaching by the Rue de 
la Paix. A large force of mounted 
gens-d’armerie was drawn up in the 
square ; and shortly after, a party of 
the guard, and the troops of the line, 
appeared. There seemed to be con- 
siderable hesitation on both parts to 
strike the first blow; and as long as 
we kept to shouts, the military re- 
mained passive. What took place 
towards Peyronnet’s house, I could 
not discover for the heads of the 
people, but there seemed a conside- 
rable tumult in that direction ; and a 
moment after, a lad beside me threw 
an immense brick at the head of the 
officer of gens-d’armerie, crying, “ A 
bas le Roi! Vive la Charte !” 

The missile took effect, knocked off 
the officer’s hat, and covered his fore- 
head with a stream of blood. That 
instant the word was given to charge; 
and in a moment, we were driven 
down the Rue St Honoré in confu- 
sion and terror. My brother could 
not run so fast as I could, and at the 
corner of the Palais Royal, I found 
that he was left several yards behind, 
while the horses were close upon 
him. I instinctively started back to 
assist him, and seeing no other means, 
I seized a wine cask that stood at 
one of the doors, and rolled it with 
all my strength between him and the 
soldiers. The nearest gens-d’arme’s 
horse, stopped in full course, stum- 
bled and fell over the barrel. A loud 
shout of gratulation and triumph 
burst from the people; and turning 
in their flight, they discharged a 
shower of bricks and stones upon 
the advancing cavalry, which struck 
more than one horseman from his 
saddle, and afforded time for my bro- 
ther and myself to join the rest, which 
we did amidst great cheering and 
applause, as the first who had actively 
resisted the military. Elated by the 


cheers, my brother entered with en- 
thusiasm into the feelings of the mul- 
titude, while I felt as if I had com- 
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mitted a crime, in injuring men who 
were but doing their duty. 

A temporary cessation of hostility 
now occurred between the people 
and thesoldiery. The gens-d’armerie 
established themselves in the Place 
du Palais Royal, some troops of the 
line took possession of the Rue St 
Honoré, and the mob occupied the 
end of the Rue de Richelieu, and 
the corners of the Rue Montpensier, 
where the new and incomplete build- 
ings afforded plenty of loose stones, 
which were soon again used as mis- 
siles against the gens-d’armes. [ 
would fain now have got away and 
returned home, but my brother would 
remain ; and my companions, remem- 
bering the affair of the barrel, put 
me forward as a kind of leader; so 
that vanity joined with enthusiasm to 
make me continue, while the thought 
of Mariette came from time to time 
across my memory with a thrill of 
dispiriting anxiety. The next two 
hours passed all in tumult. The sol- 
diers charged us several times, and 
we fled, but still returned to our po- 
sition as they reassumed theirs. 
Many shots were fired, but few fell, 
and muskets, fowling-pieces, pistols, 
and swords began to appear amongst 
the crowd, while in one or two places 
I discerned the uniform of the Na- 
tional Guard,and two or three youths 
from the Polytechnic School. Dark- 
ness soon after this came on; the mul- 
titudes opposed to the soldiery were 
increasing every minute, and a cry 
began to run through the crowd, “To 
the gunsmiths’ shops! To the gun- 
smiths’ shops!” Instantly this sug- 

estion was obeyed. We dispersed 
in a moment. Every gunsmith’s shop 
in the neighbourhood was broken 
open, and almost before ' was aware 
myself, Iwas armed with a double- 
barrelled gun and a brace of pistols, 
and provided with powder and ball. 
The shop from which these instru- 
ments of slaughter were procured 
was one at the end of the Rue de 
Vivienne, and as I came out, I paused 
to consider which way I should now 
turn. “ Let us go to the Corps de 
Garde near the Exchange,” cried one 
of the men who had been near me all 
the day. “ Lead on, mon brave,” he 
continued, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, “ you shall be our captain.” 
1 looked round for my brother, but he 
was no longer there, and I followed 
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the man’s suggestion. As we went, 
by the advice of one of the Polytech- 
nic School, we put out all the lamps, 
and spread the cry everywhere to 
do the same. It was now quite dark, 
and our number increased at every 
step as we advanced. Opposite the 
Corps de Garde, atthe Bourse, a small 
body of soldiers was drawn up, and 
two or three torches were lighted. 
A warning to stand off! was given, 
as soon as the troops heard our ap- 
proach, and as we still advanced, in- 
creasing our pace, a volley instantly 
followed. A ball whistled close by 
my ear and made me start, but I still 
rushed on; and the soldiers, seeing 
the multitude by which they were 
attacked, attempted to retreat into 
the guard-house. We were upon 
them, however, before the doors 
could be closed, and a terrific strug- 
gle took place, man to man. One 
strong fellow closed with me, and 
the strife between us soon grew for 
life. Our feet slipped, and we fell to- 
gether, rolling over and over, wrap- 
ped, with a sort of convulsive fold, 
in each other’s arms. All thought 
was out of the question; but sud- 
denly getting one of my hands free, 
I brought the muzzle of a pistol close 
to my opponent’s head, and fired. 
For an instant his fingers pressed 
more tightly round my throat—then 
every muscle was in a moment re- 
laxed, and as I sprang up, he rolled 
backwards on the pavement. The 
fury of excitement was now upon me, 
and hearing some shots still ringing 
within the guard-house, I was rush- 
ing towards it, when I perceived the 
multitude pouring forth, and a thick 
smoke, with some flashes of flame, 
streaming from the windows. The 
guard-house was on fire, and in an 
instant the whole sky was in a blaze. 
I stood to look at it, for a moment, 
as the fire light flashed and flickered 
upon the dark and demon-like figures 
that surrounded the pile, and on the 
various dead bodies that lay in the 
open space the people had left, as in 
awe, between them and the destruc- 
tion they had wrought. It was a fear- 
ful sight—sweet memories of peace 
and home rushed upon my brain—I 
shuddered at my own deeds, and 
turning from the whole vision of ex- 
cited passion before my eyes, I ran 
as hard as I could to reach my home. 

Oh never did I feel the thought of 
returning to the secure arms of her 
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I loved, so exquisite, as at that mo- 
ment! and I flew up the stairs rather 
than ran. I opened the door and 
entered. Mariette was kneeling by 
the cradle of our child. She did not 
hear me come in. I pronounced her 
name. At first she made no reply ; 
but then turned round with a face 
that will haunt me to the grave, and 
pointed to the cradle. I sprang for- 
ward and looked. There were traces 
of blood and bloody bandages strewed 
about, and round the poor infant's 
white and delicate shoulder were the 
compresses and dressings of a fresh 
wound. 

* Good God, Mariette,” I exclaim- 
ed, “ how is this ? How ?”—*“ I heard 
firing in the streets,” she answered, 
with an awful degree of calmness, 
“I feared for my husband—ran out 
to see; and not daring to leave it all 
alone, I took my child to death, I 
had scarcely gone a yard, when a 
shot struck it in my arms.” 

Through the whole of that dread- 
ful night, Mariette and I sat by the 
cradle of our dying child—silent as 
the grave, with our eyes fixed upon 
its pale and ashy countenance, and 
hardly daring to lift our looks to- 
wards each other. From time to 
time it gave a faint and torturing 
cry, but in general, seemed in a 
panting sort of sleep, till towards 
four in the morning, when the breath- 
ing stopped, and I know not what 

ey shadow fell over its calm sweet 
4 I did not think it was dead; 
but Mariette threw her arms round 
my neck, and hid her eyes upon my 
bosom. 

It was nearly mid-day on the Wed- 
nesday, when one of my companions 
came to tell me that the man who, 
it was reported, had been seen with 
me the day before, had been killed 
by a shot on the Boulevards, and I 
hastened after the messenger to as- 
certain the truth, for my brother had 
not yet reappeared. He led me to 
the door of the Exchange, over which 
the tri-coloured flag was now flying 
in triumph, but on each side of the 
gate was stretched a dead corpse, 
and the first I saw was indeed my 
brother. Rage and revenge took 

ossession of my whole heart. I 
joined the brave men who were 
marching down to the Place de Greve; 
and from that moment, I entered in- 
to every act of the revolution, with 
all the enthusiasm, the zeal, the fury 








ofthe.rest. It is needless to detail 
eyeny scene I witnessed, and every 
struggle in which I shared. Suffice 
it, I was.in most of those that occur- 
red—at the taking and re-taking of 
the Hotel de Ville—at the storming 
of the Louvre, and at the capture 
of the Tuileries. The enthusiasm 
amongst us was immense and over- 
owering; and the moderation and 
ergism with which it was conducted, 
reconciled me fully to the revolution. 
From time to time, I ran home to 
soothe and console my poor Mariette, 
and to snatch a mouthful of bread, 
for.our purse was now so low that 
we did not dare to purchase any 
thing else. . Mariette ate little while 
I-was there, but she assured me that 
she had: plenty, and that she gene- 
rally took something while 1 was 
gone. in the middle of the day. Grief 
and anxiety had worn her sadly ; the 
lustre had quitted her eye, and the rose 
had left her cheek; and she looked 
at. me so sadly, so painfully, as I went 
away, that every time 1 determined 
it.should be the last. At length the 
royal troops were beaten out of 
Paris,and the palace where monarchs 
had revelled fell into the hands of the 
people. A few of the National Guard 
anda few of the common people 
were selected, as to a post of high 
honour, to guard the Tuileries du- 
ring the night, under the command of 
a student of the Polytechnic School. 
I was one of those fixed upon; and 
having sent, by a comrade, a message 
to Mariette, which he forgot to de- 
liver,,I remained for the night in 
those scenes of ancient splendour. 
There was something awfully melan- 
choly in the solitary palace, and a 
feeling of compassion for the de- 
throned king grew over my heart as 
I sat in the midst of the magnificent 
halls that he might never see again. 
As soon as we were relieved the next 
morning, I flew to Mariette. She had 
passed a night of the most dreadful 
anxiety, my comrade having, as I have 
said; never delivered my message. 
Her eye was hollow and her cheek 
was sunk, but all seemed forgotten 
when she beheld me safe; and seeing 
me fatigued and faint, she made me 
eatsome bread and drink a glass of 
water, almost weeping that she had 
not something better to give me. 
As 'the last bit touched my lip, a 
— thought struck me that she had 
nove herself, and I insisted on 
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her telling me. She cast her arms 
round me, and assured me with a 
smile, that it did her more good to 
see me eat than to take any thing 
herself; but I at length drew from 
her that all our money was expended, 
and that she had not tasted any thing 
for two days. 

I thought I should have gone dis- 
tracted; and after remaining for a 
few minutes stupified as it were, I 
ran to the printing-house to see if I 
could get work, and induce the over- 
seer to advance me a single franc to 
buy some bread for my poor Ma- 
riette. The office, however, was shut 
up, and I knocked in vain for admit- 
tance. I then turned to the lodging 
of one of my fellow-printers, who 
might lend me, I thought, even a few 
sous. I hurried up the narrow dirty 
staircase where he hived, and went 
into his room; but the sight I saw 
soon convinced me he wanted assist- 
ance as much as I did. He was sitting 
at an uncovered table, with five child- 
ren of different ages about him. His 
cheek was wan and hollow; and as I 
entered, he fixed his haggard eye 
upon the door, while alittle girl kept 
pulling him importunately by the 
arm, crying, “ Give me a piece, papa 
—I will have a piece of bread.” 
“ Lend me a franc,” cried he as soon 
as he saw me; “ my children are 
starving—lI will pay you when I get 
work.” 

I told him my own condition ; but 
he burst forth in the midst, as if 
seized with a sudden frenzy, trem- 
bling with passion, and his eye gla- 
ring like that of a wild beast. “ You 
are one of the revolutionists too. 
God’s curse and mine upon you! 
See what your revolutions have 
brought! My children are ae 
—every artizan in Paris is beggare 
and unemployed. I am starving— 
my wife is dying for want of medi- 
cines in that bed—all these dear in- 
fants are famished ; and all by your 
cursed revolutions! Out of my sight! 
Begone! for fear I commit a murder.” 

With a heart nearly breaking I 
returned home, and folding my poor 
Mariette in my arms, I gave way to 
tears, such as had never stained my 
cheeks before. She tried to soothe 
me—and smiled—and told me that 
really she was not hungry—that she 
did not think she could eat if she had 
any thing: but oh! I could not de- 
ceive myself. I saw famine on her 
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cheek, and heard faintness in her 
tone ; and after a long fit of thought, 
I determined te go to Monsieur 
V——, the great bookseller, who had 
been so kind to me while a boy. I 
told Mariette my errand, and as Paris 
was now nearly as quiet as ever, she 
willingly let me go. 

It was a long way, and I had to 
cross the whole city, so that it was 
late when I arrived. Even then I 
found that Monsieur V—— was out; 
but the servant told me I could see 
him the following morning at nine. 
With this cold news I was forced to 
return; and no one can conceive 
what a miserable night I spent, think- 
ing that every hour was an hour of 
starvation to the dear creature by my 
side. She lay very still, but she slept 
not at all, and I felt sure that the 
want of rest must wear her as much 
as hunger. When I rose, however, 
she seemed rather sleepy, and said 
she would remain in bed, and try for 
some repose, as she had not closed 
her eyes since Monday. It was too 
early to go to Monsieur Y——, so I 
hurried first to the printing-office, 
for I hoped that the tranquillity 
which was now returning, might have 
caused Monsieur Manson to resume 
his usual business. I only found the 
porter, who told me that there was 
no chance of the house opening again 
for weeks at least, if not months, and 
with a chilled heart, I proceeded to 
the house of Monsieur V——. 

Admission was instantly granted 
me, and I found the great bookseller 
sitting at a table with some written 
papers before him, on which he was 
gazing with an eye from which the 
spirit seemed withdrawn, torest upon 
some deep absorbing contemplation 
within. He was much changed since 
I had seen him, and there were in 
his appearance those indescribable 
traces of wearing care, which often 
stamp, in legible characters, on the 
countenance, the misfortunes which 
man would fain hide from all the 
world. There was a certain negli- 
gence, too, in his dress, which struck 
me, but as he received me kindly, I 
told him all my sorrows, and all my 
wants. 

As I spoke, his eyes fixed upon me 
with a look of painful and intense 
interest, and when I had done, he 
rose, closed the door, and took a 
turn or two thoughtfully in the room. 
“ What has ruined you,” said he at 
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length, pausing before me,and speak- 
ing abripdly, @ has ruined me. The 
revolution we have — past through 
has been great and glorious in its 
character, and all the world must 
look upon it with admiration; but it 
has made you and me, with hun- 
— nay thousands, of “st 

eggars—ay, utter — t is 
our the case with revolutions, Con- 
fidence is at an end throughout the 
country, and commerce receives a 
blow that takes her centuries to re- 
cover. The merchant becomes a 
bankrupt—the artizan starves. I 
have now seen two revolutions, one 
bloody and extravagant, the other 
generous and moderate, and I do not 
believe that at the end of either of 
them, there was one man in all France 
who could lay his hand upon his 
heart and say, that he was happier 
for their occurrence; while millions 
in want and poverty, and millions in 
mourning and tears, cursed the day 
that ever infected them with the 
spirit of change.—To tell you all in 
one word: within an hour from this 
time I am a bankrupt, and I am only 
one of the first out of thousands. 
Those thousands employ each thou- 
sands of workmen, and thus the bread 
of millions is snatched from their 
mouths. I do not say that revolu- 
tions are always wrong; but Ido say 
that they always bring a load of 
misery, especially to the laborious 
and working classes—and now leave 
me, good youth. There is a five-franc 
piece for you. It is all I can give 
you, and that, in fact, I steal from my 
creditors. I pity you from my soul, 
and the more, perhaps, because I 
feel that I need pity myself.” 

The five-franc piece he gave me, 
I took with gratitude and ecstasy. 
To me it was a fortune, for it was 
enough to save my Mariette. I 
hastened home with steps of light, 
only pausing to buy a loaf and a 
bottle of wine. I ran up stairs—I 
opened the door. Mariette had not 
risen. She slept, I thought—I ap- 
proached quietly to the bed. All 
was still—too still. A faintness came 
over my heart, and it was a moment 
or two before I could ascertain the 
cause of the breathless calm that 
hung over the chamber. I drew back 
the curtain, and the bright summer 
sunshine streamed in upon the cold— 
dead—marble cheek of all that to me 
had been beautiful and beloved ! 
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Peruaps in the records of this 
kingdom there have been three cri- 
tical periods of trial since the Revo- 
lution of 1688-9, which might justify 
a thoughtful patriot, and not mere- 
ly the factious intriguer, in reposing 
the burden of his anxieties upon 
purely personal considerations, and 
anchoring his final hopes upon the 
individual composition of the Cabi- 
net. The Revolution, for itself, was 
a measure of that paramount cha- 
racter which transcended all dis- 
tinctions of party: as we have re- 
peatedly explained, in opposition to 
the false views of Mr Fox and others, 
that great consummate evolution of 
tendencies, which had long been 
silently ripening in the constitutional 
balance af noms, was the joint pro- 
duct of Whigs and Tories; and not 
by favour of circumstances or acci- 
dent of position, as modern theorists 
have imagined, but in virtue of fun- 
damental principles. Thus far was 
no room for a choice between an 
executive of Whigs or of Tories; 
seeing that, in this crisis, all turned 
upon the legislative body; and that 
they—no matter whether Whigs or 
Tories—went into this immortal mea- 
sure with a perfect passion of fervid 
cordiality, one heart, and one soul ; 
seeing also, that no recusants did, 
or could appear, without branding 
themselves as personal (not official) 
adherents of the king, (i. e. James- 
men, or Jacobites,) and therefore, as 
ipso ag disavowing principles of 
any kind whatever, and audacious- 
ly professing even to sink the per- 
manent rights of the crown in the 
fleeting interests of an individual. 
Here, then, in this first and greatest 
crisis subsequent to the formal esta- 
blishment by name of the two parties, 
it was a matter of indifference which, 
or in what proportion both united, 
should hold the reins of administra- 
tion. Inthe two wars, however, that 
followed, the last war of William IIL, 
and Queen Anne’s war “ of the suc- 
cession,’ which were as essential a 
reaction from the English Revolution, 
and as indispensable ratifications 

baptisms by fire and blood) of the 
rotestant succession in GreatBritain, 
as the thirty years’ war in Germany 
was the last seal of the Reformation 


and of the Protestant existence on 
the continent,—the preponderance 
of the Whigs had first become a sine 
qué non guarantee for the ultimate 
triumph of all which had been done. 
The Whigs of those days had two 
advantages: fidelity was for them a 
matter of necessity; they were pled- 
ged by their interests, as well as their 
principles, to the prosecution of the 
Revolution to its final results: no 
tampering was possible ; whereas the 
Tories had still a /ocus penttentiea left 
open with the fugitive king; and 
old connexions with the exiled court, 
opened a thousand avenues and a 
thousand disguises to a renewal of the 
intercourse. Secondly, as the Whigs 
were inevitably more single-minded 
and more consciously compromised 
as regarded their ends, so also they 
stood on vantage ground for most of 
the means. With them were the 
commanding talents for war—for di- 
plomacy—for finance; but above all, 
that great organ of prosperity, with- 
out which the large foundations of 
William could not have been laid; 
that organ, under any drooping of 
which they would have been laid in 
vain, and Europe would have sighed 
hopelessly for that superstructure, 
and in those gigantic proportions, 
which Marlborough raised upon that 
noble foundation,—this organ, public 
credit, was wholly their creature. 
The banks, and national loans, were 
then, and in that service, first brought 
forward. These agencies were the 
growth of the Revolution, and of the 
Protestant interest ; and reciprocally 
they soon became the most effectual 
guardians of that interest. From mis- 
conception on matters then so little 
understood by any body, and from 
the unfortunate position in which 
they stood towards the government, 
the Tories, and the old landed inter- 
est, looked with jealous and discou- 
raging eyes upon these allies of our 
dearest interests. They occupied, in 
fact, the false position of the modern 
Whigs for the last forty years; and 
were the same narrow-minded and 
anti-national politicians that the 
Whigs have shewed themselves du- 
ring the entire wars of the French 
Revolution. A Whig leader it was, 
in those days, that set the seal to the 
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English revolution, by that immortal 
march, or rather eagle’s flight, upon 
the Danube, which in one day’s work 
withered the military pride of France, 
and unravelled the whole web of her 

olicy—trampling on all that had 
on reared by the counsels of Riche- 
lieu or by the sword of Turenne. 
But even this great captain was in- 
debted for half his triumph to a Whig 
Treasurer and a Whig Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who, going “ cap in 
hand” through the city of London, 
personally soliciting and canvassing 
for each L.100, and backing the se- 
curity of the state by municipal, or 
even by private countersigns—mani- 
festing, in fact, for the noblest of 
causes, the address—the suppleness, 
almost, if one might venture to say 
it, the shuffling and the evasiveness 
of a Jewish money-changer—by such 
means compensated in zeal whatever 
was wanting in strength to the yet 
infant immaturity of the national sys- 
tem of finances. The persons, there- 
fore, the very individuals, as well as 
the principles, of those illustrious 
Whig administrators, who directed 
the policy of William, and the first 
ten years of his successor, seem to 
have been indispensable to the pros- 
perous management of that great 
conflict upon which Europe was 
thrown by the British revolution. 
And this judgment, sufficiently sus- 
tained by the Parliamentary conduct 
of the Tories, during the twenty and 
odd years of their opposition to go- 
vernment, is placed beyond all ques- 
tion by the four memorable years 
during which female caprice, dotage, 
and their own intrigues, called them 
to the possession of power. What 
a scenical display of national humi- 
liation! And difficult it is to say, 
whether each separate year, and 
the several parts of our foreign po- 
licy in progress, or the general wind- 
ing up of the whole in the treaty of 
Utrecht, most signally proclaim the 
critical necessity to our affairs of the 
early Whigsat the period following the 
Revolution. Blenheim and Utrecht! 
“Into what depth thou seest, from 
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what height fallen!” And, indeed, 
from the very enormity of the tran- 
sition, may be derived a plausible 
palliation for the Tories. Were it not, 
we hear an objector saying, for the 
dazzling supremacy* of the Somerses, 
the Godolphins, and the Marlbo- 
roughs, by comparison with ministers 
of Jess immoderate splendour, and 
making allowances for its own inter- 
nal dissensions, the cabinet of Queen 
Anne’s last years would not have 
been thought a feeble one. But in 
reality, a juster sentiment suggests, 
that this very juxtaposition and imme- 
diate succession to the administra- 
tion of Marlborough, ought to operate 
rather in the way of aggravation than 
of palliation. For undoubtedly the po- 
licy of Harley benefited more in sub- 
stance by the immediate heirship of in- 
fluence and consideration, bequeath- 
ed by six or seven campaigns of un- 
broken triumph, than it could by any 
possibility have suffered under the 
unfavourable judgments of men from 
the disadvantages of contrast. Who- 
soever succeeded to Marlborough, 
though he were weaker than Sporus, 
that man inherited Blenheim; somuch 
was clear: and there was a dowry 
ample enough for a title of rejuven- 
escence to a superannuated empire, 
and for giving one generation of bor- 
rowed power and influence to a ca- 
binet, in its own pretensions the 
feeblest or least aspiring. Without 
some violent effort of retarding force, 
the mere impetus of the acquired 
motion, long after the moving power 
should be withdrawn, was evidently 
adequate to sustain an appearance of 
energy and progress in the govern- 
ment. What was the retarding force 
in Lord Oxford’s administration, it is 
more and more difficult, as the cur- 
tain is more and more raised upon 
those times, to express by one word. 
But it is evident, after all allowances 
for a distracted choice, that a very 
principal element of that force was 
—incompetence, and deficiency in 
moral elevation, to face the service of 
his times. He was not on a level 
with his duties; in talents even, un- 





* It is remarkable that Lord Bolingbroke, by the testimony of all his contemporaries 
who could be considered fine judges on such a question, was the most brilliant of the 


brilliant. 


Yet, in some unaccountable way, either he was neutralized by his hated 


associate in power, or he neutra.ized himself; for he neyer shone except to those who 


saw him or who heard him. 
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Yess it were for caballing, he was 
below the oceasion. But much more 
than that, he was unsound in heart. 
He did riot even perceive, nor would 
he have cared if he had perceived, 
that the stake played for in the wars 
of Europe during the next quarter of 
a century succeeding to the Revolu- 
tion, was the Protestant succession 
in name, and virtually, therefore, the 
security of the Protestant interest 
throughout the world. In reality, 
this was the last of the wars which 
Popery has attempted for recovering 
her supremacy; a line of Popish 
princes on the throne of Great Bri- 
tain, together with the active bigotry 
of Louis XIV. in his later years, ha- 
ving revived the last gleams of a hope 
‘which had else sunk below the pro- 
‘visions of the peace of Westphalia. 
Had, therefore, Lord Oxford, or any 
‘other man as little alive to the true 
grandeur of the interests at stake, 
presided in the early part of the pe- 
riod in question, we may conjecture 


‘the amount of general evil which he 


would have effected by that which 
he did effect, even in its four last 
years, when his course had been in 
a great measure effectually predeter- 
mined by the potent policy of his pre- 
decessors, and his range of mischief 
oe norris: narrowed.* Burke 

as very emphatically described the 
fervor, almost, we might say, the 
agony, of zeal with which the other- 
wise phlegmatic William, surmount- 
ing victoriously the depressions of a 
sinking constitution, laboured, in con- 
junction with the noblest of his Eng- 
lish counsellors, to raise the nation 


‘up to his own level, and to the level 


of that great crisis which, during the 
two last years of his life, he saw ad- 
vancing upon Europe. If he, if Burke, 
were right in their several apprecia- 


tions of that crisis, then it cannot be 
denied, that a personal importance 
attached to any ministry capable of 
meeting it, and that the individual 
characters of the predominant mi- 
nisters between 1689 and 1710, may 
be counted amongst the providential 
blessings of that period, 

From that time up to the French 
Revolution, an interval of 78 years, 
no capital interest of Europe was 
brought into conflict within the sphere 
of cabinets. Great men appeared 
occasionally on the stage of nations ; 
great powers and accomplishments 
were displayed ; great questions even 
were debated and fought for; but 
not those paramount questions,which, 
accordingly as they are well or ill 
conducted, seem likely to retard the 
very progress of society, or to carry 
it forward with accelerated pace. 
The vast explosion of the French Re- 
volution, and the consequent convul- 
sion of all European states, first in 
our days developed a condition of 
danger, and a ferment of public feel- 
ing, which gave an almost terrific im- 
portance to the personal qualities of 
the existing cabinet. Had Mr Pitt, Mr 
Dundas, and Mr Thomas Grenville, 
happened to die at that crisis, we know 
not by what course of substitutions, 
under the reckless and anti-national 
bearing of those into whose hands 
the power would naturally have fall- 
en, that crusade against jacobinism 
could have been evoked, or the ener- 
gies of the national character com- 
bined, for those great results which 
the mere salvation of Europe de- 
manded. And, in reality, all depend- 
ed for a time upon the leading of one 
man. Mr Burke, on whom devol- 
ved the functions of Peter the Hermit, 
was doubtless a herald and an organ- 
izer of this sacred conuspiracy—great- 





* At first sight it may seem too much of a refinement for the absolute realities 
of practice, but unquestionably there are strong grounds for believing that, over and 
above more directly treasonable purposes, which afterwards governed the unsteady 
policy of Lord Oxford, he had really the wish continually before his mind to depre- 
ciate the war services of his predecessors by the treaty in which they terminated. 
Naturally, and in the regular course of causes aud effects, every treaty of peace stands 
in the relation of an index of value—a criterion—or exponent of profit—to the war 
which it closes. And though this can never be true except by approximation, even 
where the same:or equal talents and equal zeal have been applied to the war and to the 
treaty, yet there is always a presumption of some broad proportion between the two 


services in the same period of time. 


And to this natural presumption Lord Oxford 


seems to have intrusted the inference, that a war could not, on the whole, have been 
very splendidly managed, which could justify a treaty of Utrecht, 
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er than the greatest cause could rea- 
sonably expect. But, as an efficient 
leader, he wanted rank; and he was 
at the end of his career. So that on 
Mr Pitt’s single life the total burden 
of hope, with which the cause of an- 
ti-jacobinism was freighted, at one 
time rested. The same loyalty to 
the demands of the crisis—the same 
stern integrity—the same disinterest- 
ed honour, which had distinguished 
the foremost ministers of William 
and of Anne, in contrast with the 
most eminent of their opponents, 
marked out Mr Pitt as the great ser- 
vant of his age and country. He 
obeyed the appeal of Europe with 
perfect fidelity and singleness of pur- 
a ; and though he was called away 
rom us in the very thickest darkness 
of the storm, just half-way between 
its opening and its glorious catas- 
trophe, yet he had by that time provi- 
ded for the necessities of the public 
service by the formation and training 
of a cabinet, which, though neither 
having nor needing his powers, was 
yet sufficiently prepared to compre- 
hend the sanctity of their own mis- 
sion, to appreciate Mr Pitt’s policy 
of unrelenting war with jacobinism 
and its monstrous progeny, and final- 
ly to pursue that policy with honesty 
and vigour. 

It was almost frightful that so much 
stress should lie upon a single life, 
that a mere personal question should 
carry with it such mighty results 
for good and evil, as had been the 
case in Mr Pitt’s instance at one pe- 
riod of his life. As the poet, looking 
upon the English Channel, at Dover, 
felt it to be almost a terrific reflec- 
tion, at the height of Napoleon’s de- 
solations, that in such “ a span of wa- 
ters” lay our soleseparation from that 
dark empire of evil principles; some- 
thing of the same awe fell at one 
time upon the politician when re- 
flecting that, laying together the whole 
circumstances, one frail life was all 
that divided us from regicide and tri- 
umphant jacobinism. Under the po- 
licy opposed to Mr Pitt’s, had that 
gained the ascendency, England 
would not only have been infected 
in her own population, but would 
have become a party to the extensive 
propagation of evil. As it was, she 
both saved herself, and became the 
chief bulwark of others. Mr Pitt's, 
therefore, was the second case in 


which the choice of a good cabinet 
was narrowed, or rather strictly de- 
termined, by ‘purely personal consi- 
derations.. But a third case arose 
within the year succeeding to_ his 
death, and in behalf of those very 
disciples of his school who inherited 
his policy, and might, as statesmen, 
be regarded in the light of his direct 


lineal representatives. Every body 


knows the value which belonged to 
the Peninsular struggle in the series 
of means for shattering the power 
of Bonaparte, It acted in two ways: 
First, By disenchanting the prostrate 
world from the spells of French mi- 
litary prowess;—the day at Baylen, 
and consequent surrender of Du- 
pont’s army, the brilliant actions at 
Vimiera and Roleia gave a shock to 
all Europe which disabused them of 
their timid prepossessions ; from that 
shock Bonaparte never recovered. 
Secondly, The Spanish war it was, 
and the aceldama which it proyided 
for the French military levies, which 
made the hideous ruins of the Mos- 
cow campaign irreparable. The flight 
from Moscow would even have been 
arrested at Smolensko, and its car- 
nage effaced in a week, had it not 
been for the Peninsula, which locked 
up at all times a quarter of a million 
of men. The Spanish war, therefore, 
was the apparent means, under Hea- 
ven, by and through which Europe 
retrieved her station, her dignity, and 
her hopes. Such being its value, we 
can appreciate the claims of those 
two parties between whom it became 
the chief point of contest whether 
any war of that name, or, at least, 
of that magnitude and character, 
should ever exist. Had the Whigs 
prevailed—had the Fox and Gren- 
ville administration continued to di- 
rect the policy of England through 
1807 and 1808—no Spanish war 
would have been made available to 
the service of Europe; starved of 
British supplies in money and arms, 
but, above all, defrauded of the mili- 
tary aid from this country which, as 
regarded the open campaigns, be- 
tween regular armies, was pretty 
nearly the sole reliance of Spain and 
Portugal for presenting a continued 
front of resistance in the field; it is 
as certain as any one conclusion can 
be from merely human premises, that 
nothing more than a desultory Guer- 
rilla warfare, computed by ‘most 
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judges* as adequate for the neutral- 
izing of about 50,000 French troops, 
could have been sustained, and pro- 
bably not that beyond a term of two 
years. It is also well known to many 
politicians, that, at a domestic crisis 
subsequent to the commencement 
of the Peninsular war, when it seem- 
ed every way probable that the Whigs 
would come again into power, the 
most positive assurances were circu- 
lated on their part, that every man 
of the English army would be brought 
home from the frontiers of Spain; 
ostensibly for the preservation of 
“so many valuable lives:’ but 
really and truly to save the credit 
of the too flagrant Whig predic- 
tions of inevitable ruin to our arms 
when matched against Napoleon. 
This was familiarly known at the 
time; but apart from direct positive 
testimony, every man who remem- 
bers the Whig mode of dealing with 
our foreign policy, and the passionate 
violence with which they reiterated 
one uniform doctrine of the hope- 
lessness of all resistance to Napoleon 
except by sea, must be satisfied that 
mere shame would have compelled 
them to act upon the policy they had 
advocated with so much loss of cha- 
racter in the nation. Consistency, 
if nothing else, and the mortification 
of adopting the very line of conduct 
marked out by their opponents, 
would have obliged them to such a 
course. Besides which, though it 
is very true that the intemperance 
of opposition had carried them far- 
ther than they designed, and their 
own violence had pledged them to 
consequences which they had soon 
reason to regret deeply—it is also 
true, that from the long habit of che- 
rishing an admiration for a man 
whom they viewed as a thorn in the 
side of their antagonists, and from 
originally servile constitution of 
mind, the Whigs did undoubtedly 
share themselves in that panic which 
they laboured so zealously to diffuse : 
they were of the genus attonitorum ; 
and their prostrate reverence of the 
French power long survived its ob- 
ject. At their hands, therefore, we 
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repeat that no Peninsular war could 
have been obtained. And hence it 
follows, that the men who were at 
issue with the Whigs on that capital 
question, were then personally in- 
dispensable to their country and 
their age. This was the third case 
of that nature. Does a fourth exist 
at ge r 

hose times are gone. New in« 
terests have succeeded: other ques- 
tions are agitated —other hopes—and 
“ other palms are won.” ‘The men 
are gone who then vexed and cursed 
the earth; those are gone also who 
delivered it, or most of them. But 
our own troubles have arisen for 
our own generation: who is it that 
shall face them in the Cabinet? A 
new and mighty revolution in France 
has given a shock to the remotest 
realms; much more then to this great 
kingdom, so keen and quick in poli- 
tical sympathy, and related to her 
as an emulous competitor, and as vir- 
tually the nearest of her neighbours, 
Old questions among ourselves are 
revived accordingly with a heat com- 
mensurate to the stir and ferment of 
the revolutionary times and neigh- 
bourhood. Great difficulties of a 
financial kind blend with these poli- 
tical troubles. The existing admi- 
nistration, estimated by those even 
who view the times with too much 
awe—too much solemnity of feeling 
to have a thought left for faction 
and its low regards,—does not in- 
spire the confidence which could 
sustain the nation under its anxie- 
ties. Their recent conduct has in- 
creased the general distrust. People 
without party know not which way 
to turn, or whither to direct their 
hopes. A general distraction of feel- 
ing exists, aided by the utter disso- 
lution of party ties consequent upon 
the political death of Lord Liver- 
pool. The king’s speech powerfully 
promotes the public ferment. The 
insurrectionary movements grow 
more and more alarming. And in 
the midst of the general confusion, 
the Wellington Cabinet is suddenly 
and decisively overthrown, in a man- 
ner which, whilst it satisfies our 





* Col. Napier, who, however otherwise acute, is blinded by his prejudices on this 
occasion, and grossly contradicts himself in arguing the value of the Guerrilla ser- 
vice, estimates the amount of French troops that might be supposed neutralized by 


the whole Guerrillas through Spain, according to our recollection, at 40,000 men, 
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sense of justice, offers no prospect 
of permanent advantage, unless the 
opportunity can be improved for 
recomposing a new administration, 
strong enough and honest enough 
to face the necessities of the age. 
Have we the materials for such a 
ministry ? Are we now in a fourth 
crisis corresponding to the three 
we have described ¢ That is to say, 
are there any men, who, either for 
qualities purely personal, (as might 
be said of Mr Pitt,) or as the sole re- 
maining representatives of a party 
that have not betrayed its principles, 
may be looked upon as indispensable 
at this time to the public service ?— 
What answer can be given to this 
question by men who, with a single 
and exclusive regard to the public 
interests, know also and confess the 
value of party combimations, and 
would be glad to find any constitu- 
tional party surviving the late wrecks 
of principle, presuming one condi- 
tion only, that it should be a party 
not pledged to some measure of 
ruinous reform ? 

Not to speak invidiously, we will 
not undertake to deny that there are 
individuals who stand in that relation 
to the public servive, which our ques- 
tion presumes. But any sufficient 
body of such men to make up an 
effective ministry, and that shall at 
the same time have such a determi- 
nate personal superiority, (Mr Pitt’s 
pr sn superiority of position, (the 
case of his successors,) as to exclude 
all competition, we fear it would be 
vain to look for. The case, however, 
as we have described it above, has 
returned upon us in one half of the 
former precedents: but it is the un- 
iy half. If there are no men, 
or body of men, whose presence is 
indispensable to the public service, 
there are some whose absence (to 
say the least) is highly desirable: 
and as preponderant members of the 
new cabinet, we may go so far as 
to say that their absence is indispen- 
sable. Atthe same time, we frankly 
confess that these are the very men 
who have the best chance for coming 
in. The persons we mean are the 
Whigs. And they will themselves 
feel that we speak with no offensive 
purpose, when we add our reason. 
It is this:—the old arguments for 
excluding the Whigs, strong and in- 
surmountable as they were in that 


day, are departed with the system of 
things to which they referred. Others 
may have arisen; but on these we 
do not dwell. One overruling argu- 
ment applies to this time. Reform 
in Parliament, formerly a hopeless 
speculation, is now adopted strenu- 
ously, as the favourite measure of 
the times. Reforms might be devi- 
sed of acharacter to do no harm; but 
these are not what is sought. In any 
sense in which reform would satisfy 
those who clamour for it, we view 
it as the most dangerous scheme that 
ever has been agitated. In connexion 
with the Ballot, which alsois demand- 
ed by the majority, it will practically 
overthrow the constitution; and a 
sweeping, agrarian revolution will 
inevitably follow within two or three 
years. Now, it is true that the great 
Whig aristocrats, the territorial no- 
bility, have precisely the same in- 
terests in resisting such reform, as 
those of the same rank who hap- 
pen to be Tories. Lord Fitzwilliam, 
Lord Spencer, Lord Lansdown, Lord 
Grosvenor, Sir W. W. Wynne, or the 
Duke of Devonshire, we presume, 
would as little like to see their 
borough interest, or their county 
interest, destroyed, as the Duke of 
Newcastle or Rutland, Lord Lons- 
dale, or Lord Harewood. But, how- 
ever they might behave, there are 
several Whigs, with no such interests 
at stake, who are pledged to the ques- 
tion; and an influential post in the 
administration might furnish them 
with means for carrying it. On this 
ground, we should look at any Whig 
cabinet, unbalanced by men of op- 
posite views, as peculiarly ominous 
at this particular crisis: though, on 
other considerations, the nation 
would, perhaps, prefer such a com- 
position of the ministry as would 
give some chance for re-moulding 
the shattered parties into something 
like their ancient form. 

Beyond the one absolute disquali- 
fication we have mentioned, viz. the 
being pledged to reform in a danger- 
ous shape, or a shape not accurately 
limited, we know of no other; but 
that one is so urgent at this time, 
that if there should be found any 
man or party that would as resolute- 
ly oppose all reforms that were not 
of a temperate and constitutional 
character, as others will support 
them, we should be disposed to think 
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that this man, or his party, would 
have the same advantage of position 
over their antagonists at the prescnt 
crisis of revolutionary clamour, as 
the Tories, who would fight, had, 
during 1807—15, over the craven 
Whigs who would not. In such a 
case, a fourth instance would be 
realized, in addition to the three we 
have recorded, where there was a 
personal call for a particular set of 
men. But, as we are not aware of 
such a set, acting in concert with 
each other, we take it for granted, 
that, with the single reservation we 
have stated for the class of desperate 
reformers, all other statesmen on the 
public arena are open to the public 
choice, with recommendations vary- 
ing in every possible degree, but 
none absolutely disqualified, as were 
Mr Pitt’s opponents, by their anti- 
national doctrines. 

Amongst these, therefore, the eject- 
ed ministers will have their titles to 
pleadas wellas others. A ministry will 
probably be so formed as to exclude 
them: but itis also possible, though 
much less likely, that an arrangement 
may be made comprehensive enough 
to take in some fragments of that 
party. We do certainly not expect 
to see the Duke of Wellington ever 
returning to office. Age and disgust 
will indispose him to come forward 
again ina character of which he now 
understands the difficulties, and the 
vexatious embarrassments. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, however, sooner or later, 
is sure to creep back into office ; his 
habits of business, and plain—practi- 
cal good sense—will always find a 
ready and full appreciation: and as 
to any scruples of party or principle 
in receiving his alliance, those have 

rished; and, except Mr Canning, 
nobody has so much aided in des- 
troying them as himself.—Consider- 
ed in this light, as candidates for 
office in some future arrangement, 
the late ministers became doubly in- 
teresting to us in their character of 
persons violently dispossessed of 


‘office. The reasons for the past 


become important to the future. 
They are still nominally Tories, and 
partially they are really such. It 
would, therefore, be satisfactory to 
know what part of their conduct it 
is which has really led to their over- 
throw: because, in that way, we 
might ascertain how far they can be 


relied on in any cabinet. having it as 
a chief object to. promote Tory 
measures; and, above all, to resist 
those revolutionary schemes of. re- 
form which will now come forward 
every year in greater abundance, and 
in more violent forms. _ We cannot 
dissemble that, spite of the past, and 
though we had ceased (with every 
body else, we suppose) to put faith 
in the strength of their integrity, or 
firmness of their principles, we did 
rely a good deal on three quali- 
ties in the late Cabinet, all of which 
seemed pledges for their resistance 
to the violent reformers, These 
qualities were—good sense, mode- 
ration, and firmness. ‘This last, de- 
generating too often into obstinacy, 
seemed peculiarly to characterise the 
Duke of Wellington; the two others 
seemed at one time the common pro- 
perty of the Cabinet, making some 
allowances in twe or three instances. 
Hence we cannot deny, that though 
pleased, (as all were,) on a general 
principle of retribution, at hearing of 
their fall, we could not but feel it too 
probable, that, setting aside all per- 
sonal feelings, the great cardinal in- 
terests of the public, as bound up 
with the maintenance of the Consti- 
tution, might sulier by their loss of 
power. Atthe same time it must be 
granted, that our confidence, as well 
in their good sense and their modera- 
tion, as in their firmness, has been 
shaken a good deal by the indiscre- 
tions of their Parliamentary conduct 
through one fortnight of this month. 
With what reason, will best appear 
from a short survey of the most im- 
portant topics in the King’s speech, 
In connexion with the ministerial 
comments and explanations. 

The questions of the Regency and 
the Civil List, though important, are 
less so than their names imply. The 
subjects are important no doubt ; but 
the questions, which can be raised 
upon them, are limited. The regency 
in particular has been so “ bolted,” 
winnowed, and sifted, on former oc- 
casions, (1751, and the several bills 
and modifications of bills, through 
the long reign of George III.)—the 
constitutional casuistry of the ques- 
tion has been so thoroughly exhaust- 
ed—the rights of individuals are so 
notorious, and so vigilantly protected 
by the Press, by Parliament, by the 
nation, that the widest range of pos- 
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sible differences between party and 
arty is narrowed to a trifle. None 
But a professed alarmist can imagine 
any danger from that quarter beyond 
the stormy intrigues incident to a fe- 
male minority and a female regency, 
with the sequel of a long female reign. 
One difficulty indeed besets the pre- 
sent case, of a very anomalous kind. 
Casuists in points of state difficulty 
have long been aware, that, in the sin- 
gular contingency of a Queen Consort 
declaring herself enceinte on the de- 
mise of the crown, avery embarrassing 
dilemma arises:—On the one hand 
the crown is never in abeyance, not 
for a moment. In England, as in 
France, the cry is, and must be, 
“ The Sovereign is dead: Long live 
the Sovereign!” But then, on the 
other hand, in this case who is the 
sovereign? It is not even known 
whether any at all will be born; for 
the queen-dowager may be delivered 
of a still-born child. Again, it is still 
Jess known whether the heir in con- 
tingency will prove a king or a queen. 
And according to all the analogies 
from our law regulating the succes- 
sion to real property, in such a case 
the heir-presumptive has absolute 
rights, which, ‘as regards the privi- 
leges of royalty, would make a most 
intractable collision with the rights 
of the contingent heir. Certaiuly 
the case is difficult; and it is also 
without precedent in England; con- 
sequently without provision. How- 
ever, it is happily an improbable, 
though a possible, event. The con- 
tinued duration of his present Ma- 
jesty’s life, if the general prayer of 
his subjects should be granted, will 
ag an end to such an anticipation. 
n the worst result, it will be dealt 
with by Parliament according to the 
best lights which the analogies of 
our laws furnish. On this question 
only, the late ministers have satisfied 
the nation. Was it in their power to 
have done otherwise ? 
As to the Civil List, that subject 
comes before us under far greater 
incitements—provocations, we might 





say—to agitating: dissensious. ;Sel- 
dom have we beetcompelled:te-such 
profound moral disapprobation, ,of 
the whole course, pursued by; ;the 
Government... And though, it is un- 
questionable that an oppositien;,to 
the Duke of Welliugton’s admisis- 
tration, growing out of much deeper 
and more important grounds | of, in- 
dignation, was in fact; what, made 
this particular ground. available for 
its dissolution ; yet- even ‘upon, this 
single and insulated: topic we\might 
take our stand,—and if our sense, of 
expedience altogether coincided with 
our sense of justice, we could en- 
sure ourselves a general sympathy 
in expressing an undivided satisfac- 
tion on the late ministerial defeat, 
taken in connexion with the. pro- 
minent occasion of it. The moral 
sense is shocked, the just pride of 
the public mind is affronted, and.the 
homeliest discretion is outraged by 
the line of argument taken. by. Sir 
Robert. Peel, and afterwards*. by Mr 
Goulburn. A system. of delusion, 
which could not impose upona child 
of five years’ growth, plainly and 
obstinately advanced with the avew- 
ed purpese of perplexing this most 
enlightened nation, who, by means 
of the reports, must be presumed 
present at the whole of the debate— 
and an attentive party to the whole 
principle and items of the plet upon 
itself. As the reporters, or some of 
them at least, gave a very confused 
and incoherent account of what Sir 
Robert Peel really meant. in first 
urging this logic of mystification, we 
shall in one sentence explain it fully 
to those who may have missed the 
two debates. Sir Robert then urged 
seriously, by way of justifying the 
studied confusion of the Civil List, 
and the assembling under one’ head 
of provision many different services, 
having little or no connexion, that, 
supposing the Civil List to caver 
the royal household and personal 
expenses with a strict exclusion of 
every other charge—it would al- 
ways be possible for disaffected 
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* This line of argument was much used and relied upon in the second debate by 
Mr Goulburn, and was in consequence treated as his exclusively in the attacks of a 
morning paper. But the truth was, that Sir Robert Pecl bad. first brought it for- 
ward in the original debate when the resolutions were first proposed, and the subject 


first opened to the House. 
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ons to assign the exact sum, 
.400,000, or L.450,000, which the 
nation paid for royalty, and to use 
it as one of the commonplaces in 
the rhetoric of sedition, for sharpen- 
ing and converging the attention up- 
on the particular disadvantages of 
monarchy in a contrast with repub- 
lican simplicity. Whereas, in the 
present confusion of accounts, a 
standing contradiction was open to 
the loyal subject, in the known fact, 
that the general vote of a million, 
or thereabouts, provided for many 
branches of the public service, that 
must continue to exist even in a re- 
ublic—such as the allowances of 
judges, ambassadors, &c. Now, con- 
sidering that the Civil List has been 
thrown into a distinct classification 
of its items since the time of Mr 
Burke’s reforms, that is, for sixty 
years back, as things stand at pre- 
sent, the seditious haranguer already 
possesses that power which Sir Ro- 
bert professed to intercept; he can 
draw the line as sharply as he pleases, 
even at present, between a King of 
England and a President of the 
United States, or Columbia; this he 
can do at any rate, with no more 
light than Mr Goulburn allows us: 
and unfortunately, from the dark- 
ness which Sir Robert patronizes, 
and the mystery which now enve- 
lops the Civil List, he can just 
double the mischievous impression 
which the facts of the case allow: 
when no unfriendly critic is at hand 
to expose his mistatements, the pub- 
lic documents certainly warrant him 
in taking credit for the whole mil- 
lion as an appropriation to the king’s 
household. And this at least is a 
delusion that he never could have 
attempted, had that separation of the 
public services existed, which Sir 
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Robert was opposing. On the other 
hand, in the very worst case, he 
could make his retreat into that ex- 
clusively regal allowance, which Sir 
Robert supposes it so necessary to 
muffle and mantle by a voluminous 
drapery of irrelevant provisions, 
pretty much as some ciphers (in 
the age of cryptical letter-writing) 
proceeded on the principle of enve- 
loping the true and significant part 
of the letter in a world of imperti- 
nence. The truth is, and it cannot 
be disguised, that the House of Com- 
mons and the nation have not wit- 
nessed, without indignation, the at- 
tempt to enlist their loyal enthusi- 
asm to the throne and the constitu- 
tion in the service of a “job:” for 
though the word be ugly, that is the 
true description of a Civil List 
brought forward in this shape, (ne 
matter with what advantages of an- 
cient precedent,) and scandalously 
supported by appeals to the patri- 
otic feeling of men as in a question 
between the constitution on the one 
hand, and sedition on the other.* 
It will not, and it cannot come to 
good—that at a time when the true 
friends of social order, and of our 
admirable establishments, more than 
ever before need the whole benefit 
of character, pure hands, and free- 
dom from suspicion, grave and re- 
sponsible servants of the king should 
attempt by a juggle to tie up the 
freedom of Parliament through an 
entire reign, and to disarm a wise 
minister, if such should arise, for 
all attempts at propitiating the de- 
mocracy by the reforms in this part 
of our expenditure where reforms 
may really be found practicable. 
The King’s name was most iniqui- 
tously introduced ; his interest is not 
the one which is truly at stake. The 





* Sir Robert was as unfortunate in his illustrations as in his argument. He pro- 


duced one of the inflammatory hand-bills, now circulated in London, which repre- 
sented the Marquis of Bute as receiving L.50,000 a-year of the public money. Now 
this is a blank falsehood, and serves but ill to illustrate the mischiefs of publishing 
the truth. Were the pension list made as public as the items of the civil list even 
now are under every attempt to perplex them, it would then be impossible to cireu- 
late falsehoods of this magnitude with any hope of deluding the people extensively. 
The fact is, that here, as elsewhere, omne ignotum pro magnifico. And the bishops, 


and many of the temporal peers, are at this time grievous sufferers by the igno- 
rance which prevails on the money value of their appointments. In default of any 
true knowledge, incendiary reformers publish the most hyperbolical exaggerations of 
their profits. 
don. 


Witness the case of the Bishops of Durham, Winchester, and Lon- 
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object is, at the opening of every 
reign, to shuffle in under the King’s 
wing, and in those moments of en- 
thusiasm which greet the first acces- 
sion of every prince, all and each of 
those classes among the receivers of 
public money, whose appointments 
are open to doubt and question. The 
ambassadors, we are told, are the 
King’s representatives at foreign 
courts: their outfits are, in fact, the 
King’s outfits, and so forth. There- 
fore they form part, in an extended 
sense, of the King’s household; and 
their appointments must be provi- 
ded for in the civil list. But so also 
are the roads the King’s highways. 
And the ships of war are his Majes- 
ty’s ships. Yet these and other de- 
partments are, and will be, kept se- 
parate from the civil list. Why? 
Because, with respect to those there 
is no disposition to shrink from pub- 
lic enquiry. But the pension list, the 
appointments of foreign ministers, 
and other sources of valuable pa- 
tronage, which are most sensitively 
alive to the anxieties and perils of 
scrutiny—these are regularly locked 
up from all action upon their detail 
of the public mind by a hasty vote 
which pledges ‘the nation for an in- 
definite extent of time. Periodically 
thrown open to enquiry by a consti- 
tutional necessity, they are instantly 
restored to a long repose, and a total 
immunityfrom that surveillance which 
haunts and vexes all other parts of 
the public service. 

We have said, however, that the 
practical questions which arise upon 
the civil list, preperly or improperly 
so called, are limited. Undoubtedly 
they are so. Whatever may be the 
wishes in some classes of our popu- 
lation, no part of those who are likely 
(we trust) to obtain much weight in 
the House of Commons, cherish any 
desire to dismantle the Crown, or 
any branch of the national service 
which represents at home or abroad 
our civil grandeur as a nation, of any 
plumage that can add real grace or 
distinction to the objects of public 
favour and privilege. We speak the 
wishes of the sober-minded and mo- 
derate among the faithful supporters 
of the crown and its dignity, when we 
say that the following reformations 
would give entire satisfaction, with- 
out prejudice to vested interests, or 
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to any just claim upon the public gra- 
titude :— 

First, that the statement of the ac- 
counts, in this department more even 
than in any other, may not be spe- 
cially addressed to the purpose of 
deceit, but above all, to the purpose 
of throwing difficulties in the way of 
enquiry. One part of a salary is 
charged upon one fund, another part 
upon another fund ; one part is quar- 
tered upon the English, another upon 
the Irish civil list; and these, with 
some half dozen more of senseless 
artifices, unworthy of a paternal go- 
vernment in its dealings with an af- 
fectionate people, have this effect 
beyond every other, that they pre- 
vent all unity of view or comprehen- 
sive survey from any one station that 
can be taken. What the Greeks call 
70 sbovvorlor, or facility of combination 
into one point of view—is a matter 
of great importance in overlooking 
intricate accounts; and this it is one 
main purpose of the Civil List, as 
now presented, to evade: 

Secondly, that all charges of the 
same class should be brought toge- 
ther under the same head, stated 
explicitly for what they are, and not 
dislocated. The House of Commons 
is told that the Pension List amounts 
to L.74,000 ; and the case is regarded 
by some, and debated by all, on 
that footing. Afterwards, when that 
part of the general question is dis- 
posed of, in some obscure nook a 
discovery is made of L.40,000 for 
the very same service on the Irish 
establishment, and L.25,000 on the 
Scottish ; as though the government 
which administered those branches 
of patronage were distinct from the 
English. Members are ashamed to 
avow that they had overlooked items 
so important; and thus the burden is 
viewed, so far as it attracts any no- 
tice at all, under half its pressure. 
But a far more impressive instance 
of this plan for breaking the strength 
of the impression, by separating and 
distracting the parts under review, 
is to be found in the practice with 
regard to arrears at each demise of 
the crown. The country is hard- 
ly aware, that, in fact, a sum of 
more than L.50,000 per annum be- 
yond the parliamentary allowance, 
through the whole of the last cen- 
tury, has been, in a manner, settled 
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upon the crown by itself. For the 
uniform practice, with one solitary 
exception, has been to apply to Par- 
liament, at the beginning of each 
reign, for a vote of money in liqui- 
dation of arrears contracted during 
the course of the preceding reign.* 
In that way, a sum amounting to up- 
wards of five millions will be found 
to have been voted during any pe- 
riod of 100 years, calculated either 
from the beginning or the end of 
Queen Anne’s reign. Now, when it 
is recollected, that the particular 
part of the Civil List upon which 
these arrears arose, was that which 
regarded the royal household, (7. e. 
the three first heads in the present 
distribution,) and that this part of 
the total allowance did not much 
exceed L.400,000, it will be found, 
on review, that the crown assumed 
to itself an extra allowance of about 
14 per cent throughout the whole of 
the last century. 

We do not contend that this allow- 
ance was too much. Without speci- 
fic enquiry, minute knowledge of the 
royal establishments, and a continual 
revisal of the whole estimates, un- 
der the varying value of money, no 
considerate man would attempt to 
fix either a maximum or a minimum 
for such a case. But undoubtedly it 
ought not, in the smallest proportion, 
to have been taken in that irregular 
way; and, above all, if the necessity 
existed, Parliament ought to have 
contemplated it from the first, and 
not to have continually deceived the 
nation by assigning a fixed income, 
which served no purpose of really 
fixing the expenditure. 

But far beyond even this source of 
delusion to the nation, and all other 
arrears in other quarters of the royal 
family, have been the palaces. Here, 
as in so many hundreds of cases be- 
sides, we have an illustration of that 
inaccuracy of understanding in Mr 
Brougham, which, employed for ever 
in seeking topics for sarcasm and 
censure, uniformly blunders on the 
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true subject of blame, or misdirects 
its application. How many sneers 
have we had from his quiver on this 
question of palaces! And even the 
grave has proved no screen from his 
unforgetting wrath. Yet, the late 
King was, by comparison, but little 
to blame. Ornamental building fell 
within that reasonable encourage- 
ment to the fine arts, which belonged 
to his station; to see that it did not 
exceed the just limits, and to have 
given it a more discreet direction, 
fell properly within the province of 
Parliament. How many ungracious 
rebukes, to say nothing of some harsh 
acts, within the House of Commons, 
have lent a bolder tone to disaf- 
fection without, which a few pro- 
spective measures of practical good 
sense would have evaded ! Contrast 
the spectacle of Louis XIV. building 
sumptuous palaces, under the con- 
tinual correction of his ministers’ 
experience ; or the grandfather of 
Louis using Sully as the controller 
of his architects’ bills, with that of 
George IV. surrendered into the 
hands of private artists, each having 
his own ends to serve, and no inter- 
ference from any powerful quarter 
being supposed warrantable, unless 
after some lavish expenditure. The 
fault, we repeat, was not in the King, 
but in the House of Commons. In- 
stead of being reduced to stop the 
supplies suddenly in the midst of 
unfinished work, they ought uni- 
formly to have placed all money 
voied for such purposes, under the 
management of select commissioners 
—some of them well qualified by 
knowledge of the fine arts, and 
others by knowledge of the world 
and practical business—with instruc- 
tions to deal liberally with the King, 
but in concert with him to compass 
two objects; first, to conduct his 
buildings or alterations in a style that 
might do honour to the country, and 
raise them into national works; and, 
secondly, to save him from the 
hands of rapacious agents. In Eng- 





* The single exception to this established usage is the case of George 1V., who has 


left no arrears. 


This will be ascribed by the candid insulters of his memory to the 


shortness of his reign, in connexion with the unusual magnitude of the Civil List, 
which ran beyond L.1,200,000. But the reign is to be viewed as a short one, chietly 


by comparison with the enormous one of his father. 


And then, for the magnitude of 


the Civil List, that was swollen mainly in those branches which did not regard the 


King’s household. 
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land, it is notorious that even private 
gentlemen are seldom able to con- 
tend with success against the esti- 
mates of interested architects and 
capability-mongers. The policy pur- 
sued by such people is that of the 
lowest attorneys in seducing farmers, 
or others of that rank, into suits at 
law. The first step, under all the 
baits of novelty, is soon gained: the 
royal speculator is committed: to go 
back is impossible without immense 
loss. The oily artist has his compli- 
ments to the royal taste in one pocket, 
and his specious plans of economy 
in the other. He has procured marble 
direct from the Italian quarries, with- 
out paying the London merchant’s 
commission. He will sell the old 
materials at high prices. And by 
thousands of other tricks, which it 
costs the labour of a committee to 
expose when all is too late, he dupes 
a prince—as he would probably have 
duped a more experienced person. 
Inexperience in such affairs is fit 
and becoming ina king-of this coun- 
try ; and, with suitable provisions on 
the part of Parliament, it would not 
be mischievous. Without such pro- 
visions it is idle and unjust to com- 
plain of profusion in the king. 
Such, however, has hitherto been the 
course: and what is the result? Ta- 
king all items of building, un-build- 
ing, furnishing, ornamenting grounds, 
&c. asum of perhaps considerably 
more than twenty millions has been 
anted by Parliament in the one 
nundred years between 1730 and 
1830: and, with the exception of 
Windsor Castle, which is pretty much 
what it was at the beginning of this 
period, for any thing which ap- 
peals to the public eye, we have ab- 
solutely nothing, in a national sense, 
to shew for it. How irritating for a 
great nation to look back upon such 
‘abuses of its generosity, and to know, 
that sums, which in the hands of a Sir 
Christopher Wren, would have raised 
up one of the glories of the earth, 
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have. been absolutely trifled away, 
in mere caprices of pulling down, 
threwing square things into round, 
round into square! Within the last 
six years, no less than three palaces 
have been pulled down, the king’s 
villa in Windsor Park, Carlton Pa- 
lace, and Buckingham House, Two 
of these have been swept away final- 
ly, and carted off as rubbish, after 
costing the nation beyond a million 
of money : and one of them had even 
more signally proclaimed the folly of 
the Royal advisers in its erection* 
than in its demolition. But one fact 
on this painful subject speaks vo- 
lumes. After half a million of money 
had been spent on the new and yet 
unfinished Buckingham House, (we 
call it by its old name,) after the in- 
ventive talents of the architect had 
been cramped and overruled by the 
volunteer plan of retaining the out- 
side shell, and after the king’s pecu- 
liar wishes had been sacrificed to the 
same senseless principle, accident 
suggested to a member of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the House of 
Commons this question,—Supposing 
that the old plan had been entire- 
ly abandoned, and a free range for 
the architect’s skill had been obtain- 
ed by totally destroying the walls, 
what addition would that have made 
to the cost? The answer was, “ ten 
thousand pounds” at the utmost. 
Now, the total estimate of good judges 
for completing the palace was one 
million at the least; so that here 
again, as in so many former cases, 
an ocean of profusion, that might at 
least have terminated in giving the 
nation something to be proud of as 
a public building, is defeated and 
neutralized by an act of the most 
childish and inconsistent parsimony 
in the outset. If to this anecdote 
were added others equally well esta- 
blishedin the secret history of George 
IIL.’s creations at Kew, the late King’s 
at Brighton, &c. &c., it might truly 
be said that the very stones cry out 





* With such rash haste is every thing of that nature undertaken in England, that 
in planning the domain and precincts of Carlton House, no provision was made for 


that privacy which is among the mere decencies of a royal household. 


The late 


Princess Charlotte of Wales, when walking in the gardens of that palace with the 
Prince of Orange, then standing on the footing of a lover, was suddenly shocked by 
discovering a group of chambermaids at the open windows of the adjoining houses, 
watching her motions, and speculating on the Royal fashion of making love. On the 
other front of the palace, matters were far worse, 
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inst the folly of our public expen- 
diture in this department. And the 


issue is this: after an expenditure, 
which the nations of the continent 
would hear with their hair on end, 
except for their internal decorations, 
we have not a palace worth shewing 
to a foreigner ; and the first servant 
of the East India Company is lodged 
at Calcutta in a palace, to which the 
very numerous palaces of the King 
of England would not form menial 
offices of proportionate splendour. 
And the blame lies, we a again 
and again, in the false delicacy and 
the negligence of the House of Com- 
mons.* The nation expects that this 
system of folly should at last be re- 
formed ; and that whether nominally 
annexed or not to the consideration 
of the Civil List, it should be treated 
as virtually connected with that de- 
partment of our civil economy, and 
remodelled with a reference to that 
subject in its total bearings. 
Thirdly, It is undoubtedly the wish 
of the nation, with respect to the 
king’s household itself, that some 
reforms should be made in a spirit 
adapted to the age. With every pro- 
vision for splendour, it is certainly 
advisable, in placing that establish- 
ment upon a new basis, to abolish 
all superannuated offices and func- 
tions growing out of the feudal man- 
ners, in which the present arrange- 
ment originated. Another conside- 
ration of the same tendency should 
be kept in view :—Every body ac- 
quainted with parliamentary history 
must remember Mr Burke’s pleasan- 
try in the House of Commons on the 
public embarrassments created by 
the circumstance “ that the king’s 
durnspit was a member of parliament.” 
Now, it must occur to all sensible 
men, when turning their thoughts to 
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the best mode of reconciling splen- 
dour for the king and his court with 
the least possible burden to the peo- 
ple, that a very great increase of ex- 
penditure arises from the old tradi- 
tionary custom of confiding certain 
offices in the household, which in 
these days are but little in the public 
eye, to members of the haute nobdlesse. 
A duke, or a marquis, does not, in a 
histrionic sense, look the part he per- 
forms better than thousands of others 
would do: there is no porcelain class 
of patricians to match against the 
common delf ware of the vulgar ; and 
no man carries his rank emblazoned 
on his person. There is, therefore, 
no advantage on that consideration 
for employing him. But, in another 
view, there is the very greatest dis- 
advantage ; for he is a far more cost- 
ly servant to the state than a person 
of inferior pretensions. It would 
be easy to apply a remedy to this. 
In our peerage, we have few, if any 
houses, that can be regarded as abso- 
lutely decayed ; but there are several 
which are depressed below the level 
of their order. Now, by introducing 
a principle of allowing a preference, 
ceteris paribus, to as many of these 
families as possible in court appoint- 
ments, a real national purpose would 
be served; a resource would be pro- 
vided to the sinking houses of the 
aristocracy. Offices of pomp and 
shew would become ministerial to a 
point of state prudence; and the 
— list would be considerably 
ightened. 

Such is the outline of those reason- 
able reforms which the nation will 
look for in this department, now that 
the public attention has been so 
powerfully called to it by the conspi- 
cuous and ever-memorable triumph 
which the question raised upon its 





* There is too much reason to think that this negligence arises out of that con- 


temptuous indifference to the fine arts which has unaccountably governed the political 
economy of this country long after it has given way to the general illumination of the 
age in the practice of our aristocracy as individuals, From a date even antecedent to 
the illustrious example on this subject of Charles [., that is, for a clear period of 200 
years, it is no more than justice to say, that the British aristocracy has exceeded the 
whole European nobility in splendour of patronage directed to the arts of painting, 
music, sculpture, and perhaps architecture. Yet the same persons, in their functions 
as senators, seem to think it as necessary to shew disregard of the arts, as a judge to 
disown the influence of beauty in a prisoner at his bar. Hence it happens that the 


sole question which they ever raise in a case of this nature is about the amount of 
money to be voted ; but with the application of the money, when once voted, they are 
anxious to disclaim all interference in the most ostentatious manner. 
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position. Consideration for this ca- 
sual and momentary effect has ob- 
liged us to enlarge a little more upon 
the subject, than its separate import- 
ance in the scale of our expenditure 
would have justified. For a great 
majority of people will suppose that 
the question upon the Civil List was 
the cause, and not merely the occa- 
sion, of the late event; though, in 
truth, were it not that the House of 
Commons had been led by other 
jealousies into a state of great irrita- 
bility, that cause, taken singly, would 
have been found inadequate to so 
considerable an effect. Combustible 
materials had been rapidly accumu- 
lated, or that spark sae | have fall- 
en innocuously, Either by acts that 
could not be forgotten, or menaces 
that could not be forgiven, it is too 
evident that the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Cabinet had alienated the popu- 
Jar mind, and forfeited the support 
of all parties whose support was of 
value. 

What acts? what menaces? These 
are now become questions of mere 
speculation, as regards the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel; but 
they are questions of fearful import- 
ance for the prospects of this nation 
under any successors to their power, 
considering that the circumstances of 
Europe,and the growing demands of 
the people, will not allow of their 
being evaded. The acts of the Wel- 
lington Cabinet--that which they have 
done to alienate this nation, we shall 
recur to in our closing remarks. At 
present, let us consider their words, 
since the opening of this session, as 
well those which they have put into 
the mouth of the King, as those which 
they have added, by way of direct 
comment from themselves. These 
are the sole indications of the policy 
they had meant to pursue as a Cabi- 
net, and (so far as they were dis- 
tinctly expressed) will continue to 
be pledges for their conduct as a 

arty. Three great, three overwhelm- 
ing questions now occupy the na- 
tional mind, each separately capable 
of involving our best interests in 
ruin: they are these—Reform; the 
insurrectionary spirit of our peasant- 
ry, English as well as Irish; and, fi- 
nally, the condition of the Continent. 
On each of these, the late Cabinet 
delivered an opinion; but it was a 
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divided opinion on the first, and a 
most equivocal one on the two last, 
We will first speak to the case of 
the Continent. 

Belgium, and the extent of her 
privilege in framing new modes of 
government for herself, was the only 
shape under which the continental 
question was presented by the King’s 
Speech, Apparently the Duke of 
Wellington had not contemplated 
any nearer or greater form of peril. 
But if that were the worst cloud im- 
pending, it has already, in a great 
measure, passed off. In the London 
papers of November 18, it is announs 
ced, that the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Brussels had accepted the 
overture of mediation from the five 
great powers. And the general im- 
pression is, (warranted by many 
scattered declarations published un- 
der the sanction of the most severe 
amongst these powers, ) that Belgium 
will be allowed to adopt any form of 
government, except one purely re- 
publican. So that, in that quarter, 
the revolutionary frenzy may be sup- 
posed to have burut itself pretty 
nearly out for the present; though 
there can be no doubt that stormy 
dissensions will arise in the Con- 
gress, and also between Congress 
and the Provisional Government. It 
is equally inevitable, that past expe- 
rience of impunity will encourage 
future insurrections against any form 
of government that shall happen to 
be established. However, the recent 
events, the armistice, and the substi- 
tution of a diplomatic for an armed 
interference, has removed the dan- 
ger which threatened Europe from 
this quarter to a little further dis- 
tance. It seems also a plausible con- 
struction of the policy pursued in 
this instance by Austria, and still 
more by Prussia and Russia, that no 
war is meditated with France, but 
that a pacific course has been agreed 
on for all Europe ; for neither Prus- 
sia nor Russia, connected as they are 
by close ties of relationship with the 
House of Orange, can be imagined 
to have shewn so little vigour in up- 
holding the interest of that House 
upon any other consideration than 
that of a fixed indisposition to pro- 
voke hostilities with France. One 
step against the Belgians, on the part 
of Prussia or Russia, would have en- 
sured a corresponding step in their 
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behalf, on the part of the French Ca- 
binet; and, if the Cabinet could ven- 
ture upon hesitating, then a worse 
result for Europe would happen, of 
an instant collision between this im- 
becile Cabinet and the people. Hence 
it seems but reasonable to allow it, 
as a just inference from the late con- 
duct of all those powers who are es- 
sentially parties to every anti-Galli- 
can confederacy—that no such con- 
federacy is meditated, and that the 
strongest disposition exists to pre- 
vent it. So much we grant. And 
were it probable that the absolute 
decision of this great question lay 
with Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
England, we should cheerfully admit 
that no great danger threatened the 
harmony of Europe. 

But Cabinets are not the officine 
belli in the new system of things. It 
is France who will determine this 
question for the future in the clubs 
of Paris. It is the people, not the 
government, of France, who are to 
be considered henceforwards the 
arbiter of European destinies. Out 
of France no resolution, wearing a 
pacific character, can be final: it is 
merely provisional until affirmed by 
the countersign of the French Jaco- 
bins, and merely hypothetic so long 
as it is liable to be negatived by 
their veto. And not merely the peo- 
ple of France, but through them the 
— of every other country in 

urope, have a controlling interest 
above the decisions of their.govern- 
ments. No band of insurgents upon 
a sufficient scale can ever conduct 
the cause of agitation or rebellion 
with a continued appeal to French 
protection and countenance, as in 
the case of Belgium ; but the several 
cabinets of Europe will be obliged 
to moderate and subdue the temper 
of their interference, as they have 
done with regard to that country, 
under a prospective regard to some 
warlike reaction in France. In re- 
ality France, Jacobin France, is vir- 
tually present and assisting at all 
Democratic assemblies throughout 
Europe: a sympathy and powerful 
understanding passes to and fro be- 
tween Paris and all the outlying 
systems of revolution: every hope 
of the anti-monarchical party inevery 
land in Christendom gravitates to 
that centre. Discountenance where 
and whensoever to the popular voice 
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is interpreted by a standing rule as 
an insult to France; and that con- 
struction is openly adopted into the 
cabinet policy of Europe. 

This view of things is true for 
every condition of France under her 
new system of republicanism a little 
disguised. The aspects of the Ca- 
binet may fluctuate, but the great 
foundations of power are immovably 
fixed upon a basis of democratic 
forces, which can never shift, except 
under the remote contingency, less 
inevitable than in former days, of a 
military despotism. That power of 
insolent dictation, which all Europe 
banded together to chain down into 
compulsory silence in 1813-14-15, 
has broke loose again in a far more 
formidable shape, because no angry 
collision now exists between the mi« 
litary instincts of the nation and 
their civic aspirations. Any moment- 
ary variations of the French Cabinet, 
therefore, can indicate no permanent 
resistance, or possibility of resistance, 
to the popular will. 

Meantime, in what direction are 
the recent variations of that Cabinet 
which have just been completed ? 
All tending, in the most headlong 
manner, to confirm and promote the 
wildest frenzy of the mob; all ina 
combination to complete the deve- 
lopement of republican agencies, to 
knit the sinews of immature demo- 
cracy, and to organize its future 
expansion. Lafitte, the banker of 
Napoleon, wields the destinies of 
France. A person of the same stamp 
and the same profession presided in 
the French councils during the first 
early budding of the revolutionary 
mania. The banker Neckar was prime 
minister then, as Lafitte is now: and 
to Neckar has been imputed much of 
the mischiefs which followed. The 
fact is, that bankers in France, and 
generally on the continent, are the 
natural enemies of the aristocracy, 
and have many facilities for making 
themselves centres to the aspiring 
factions of great cities. But Neckar, 
though weak, and a captive to infirm 
sensibilities, was amiable; and, ac- 
cording to his notions, he was pa- 
triotic and well meaning. He had 
been lifted into power by the voice 
of the country most powerfully ex- 
pressed, and in opposition to the 
views of the court. Naturally, there- 
fore, his first gratitude was directed to 
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his patron—the people; and liehelda 
civic tone in his speeches, his wri- 
tings, and his measures. But his de- 
sire was to be ‘dutiful to his sove- 
reign; and he did not stand upon the 
support of a narrow party, or of 
personal intrigues. Latitte, on the 
other. hand, has made himself ob- 
noxious to suspicions which, at one 
time, might have brought him to the 
scattold, had they been pursued with 
a vindictive serutiny: and this au- 
gurs ill for the moderation of his go- 
vernment, even if his party princi- 
ples were not pledges for his deter- 
mination to open a clear path to the 
very loudest expression of the very 
wildest democratic doctrines. It is 
true that, with us, a political party, 
after wearing one set of opinions as 
a sort of feather in their caps, or by 
way of a popular badge or cogni- 
zance, not unfrequently abandon or 
temper thein in practice on coming 
into power... But this arises because 
the nominal or traditional distinc- 
tions of party have merely served as 
a centre about which has gathered a 
large body of personal attachments, 
and.-attachments to measures or 
modes of policy standing in no par- 
ticular relation to the original prin- 
ciples which divided them from other 
state parties. Hence the secondary 
distinctions of a party come gradu- 
ally to usurp the place of the older 
and more characteristic. For ex- 
waple, neither Whig nor Tory prin- 
ciples, in their radical distinctions, 
bore any relation to a war in Spain ; 
and yet, by the course of events, 
power under certain circumstances 
in the one party, aud opposition in 
the other, it so happened that Whigs 
and Tories. were more rancorously 
divided upon that question, and, in- 
deed, generally upon the question of 
war with Bonaparte, than upon any 
point of state policy that might bear 
a much closer relation to the differ- 
ences.in their characteristic creeds. 
Particular position at the moment, 
and not original principles, deter- 
mine the conduct of political parties 
amongst ourselves when invested 
with power. But in France, where 
parties have had no time to cement in 
this personalsense by long hereditary 
adhesions of great families (even 
supposing that the condition of the 
aristocracy were otherwise fayour- 
able to the growth of such attach- 
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ments), there isno language by which 
party differences can express them- 
selves, or party fidelity be made 
conspicuous, but by pressing the dis- 
tinguishing principles of that party to 
harsh extremities, and to a continual 
assertion. The single exception to 
this rule may be looked for where 
the peculiar profession of the party 
lies in the very abjuration of all ex- 
tremities, and in avowed modera- 
tion, as was the case of that party 
which composed the first Cabinet of 
Louis Philippe. But the party of La- 
fitte is clamorous, rash, stormy, and 
uncompromising; nor could it long 
acknowledge a member who did not 
seek a triumphant career for its doc- 
trines. It is remarkable also, that 
there is a growing disposition to recall 
to power all the most energetic (in 
their case, but another name for un- 
principled) agents of Napoleon. To 
say nothing of many others from the 
military body, Sebastiani—the odious, 
hired asperser of this country during 
the peace of Amiens—is placed in a 
situation of eminent authority ; and 
there is reason to think that he will 
soon be called to the superintend- 
ence of the army and war depart- 
ment, in which capacity he will do 
his utmost to foster and befriend the 
martial propensities of the country ; 
and, indeed, his name in any ministry 
is a kind of pledge that the war spirit 
is predominant. Men such as La- 
fitte and Sebastiani are not only dan- 
gerous in themselves, but are also 
standing sureties and sponsors, as it 
were, to the world, that their system 
is triumphant and victorious over 
opposition—the system of anarchy in 
domestic affairs, and domineering in- 
solence in foreign. For men of that 
faction do not accept office but in 
combinations. A divided triumph is 
none at all for them. 

Another member of the present 
administration, Montalivet, less hack- 
neyed in intrigues, and more open to 
generous impressions than the rest, 
is rather more dangerous perhaps by 
his theories and his eager nation- 
ality. To say the truth, in the French 
Cabinet, there is a provision made, as 
in an organic body, for every variety 
of functions that can belong to a sys- 
tem of intense unity. The grave and 
the gay, the generous and the selfish, 
all find their appropriate organ in a 
Cabinet, ranges through every mode 
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of oe and character, but 
pledged collectively to one system 
of doctrines. They will fall in power- 
fully with the predominant infirmi- 
ties of the people. The approaching 
trial of Polignac and his brethren, 
and the preliminary discussion of the 
House of Peers upon their own com- 
petence as a tribunal for such an 
impeachment, will call out the worst 
passions of the multitude: the ac- 
quittal or execution, final reprieve 
or respite of the prisoners, will alike 
terminate in dreadful uproars and 
bloody excesses.* The appetite for 
blood once awakened, and a pretext 
furnished for suspecting the “civism” 
(to revive that Jacobin word) of 
eminentcitizens, there will be astrong 
effort made to open anew the sham- 
bles of the terrorists. The present 
ministers are not the men to carry 
any weight of authority into the 
scale of moderation and political for- 
bearance. They would find in the 
bloodthirsty tumults, and in the too 
evident risk that the nation was again 
on the brink of disgracing itself by 
massacres and party sacrifices, a 
motive for drawing off the national 
interest in any direction whatever, 
and thus a kind of virtuous “ bounty” 
—a patriotic “drawback” would arise 
upon war. 

War, therefore, not less by posi- 
tion than by party pledges and prin- 
ciple, the French Cabinet will be 
driven to seek in no distant period. 
And it is not all the pacific advances 
of Russia and Austria, nor even the 
dishonourable cession of capital 
rights, nor the unprecedented sub- 
stitution for the old frank dealing by 
manifestos of the whispering dalliance 
by protocol and conference, that 
will avail to buy off the hostility of 
democratic France, or to propitiate 
the revolutionary leviathan. “Le- 
viathan is not so tamed.” War is 
now rapidly striding onward by 
gigantic steps on the continent ; 
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and three or four months probably 
will dissipate the delusion, that with 
the temper, the revolutionary fer- 
ment, and the vindictive recollec- 
tions of France, that cup can be put 
aside. 

In the approach to such a crisis, 
what ought to be the attitude of 
Cabinets? what has been recently 
the attitude of our own? First, let us 
look to the demeanour of foreign 
states—Austria, for example, and 
Prussia. Both powers are evidently 
aware of the great probabilities in 
favour of war by the active prepara- 
tions they have been making to face 
it. Prussia during the last three 
months has made unexampled exer- 
tions for placing her military force of 
every arm in condition to take the 
field: and Austria has called out in 
Hungary alone an extraordinary levy 
of fifty thousand men. Concurrently 
with them France has created an im- 
mense addition to her military esta- 
blishments, and has remounted the 
whole equipage of her army, under as 
close a system of disguise and dissi- 
mulation as is compatible with her 
open and loquacious press. Mean- 
time, for the present, all these powers 
have practised the utmost suavity of 
deportment to each other, and have 
carried their forbearance (as we have 
already hinted) to an excess which 
is very likely to provoke insults from 
France. Waiving the excess,nobody 
can question that the principle is 
good, and the more so as the real 
approach of war is the nearer. True 
and solid grounds of alarm justify 
every honourable precaution in deny- 
ing to them all fuel of irritation, 
such as giving even an open and 
public expression to those apprehen- 
sions upon which it may be neces- 
sary to act. But in these circum- 
stances, what has been the conduct 
of our government? They have 
exactly reversed the old politic 
maxim, and have behaved suaviter in 





* Perhaps the sole gleam of hope for the unhappy prisoners lies in a strong and 


combined effort of interposition on the part of England. 


A general appeal to the 


mercy and generosity of the French people from this country, would be well adapted 


to the French character and passion for theatrical effects. 


Unfortunately, there is 


one powerful objection: to be acceptable, it must be highly complimentary to the 
Revolution of July. Now that one feature of the address would present a bar to the 


weightiest class of English signatures. 


Yet, still the measure is singularly adapted 


to the good and the bad of the French character, and it is the only scheme which 


has any hope in it, 
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ye (as to the actual preparations for 
war), but fortiter in modo (as to the 
verbal denunciations of the danger). 
An interference with the affairs of 
Belgium was proclaimed from the 
throne. Public opinion was so power- 
fully expressed against it, and so 
immediately, that in their later ex- 
planations, both the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel have 
found it convenient to shift their 
ground. They have attempted to 
persuade Parliament that nothing 
more was designed than an amicable 
interposition. But it is certain that 
the real intention of government went 
farther. And the proof lies in these 
two evidences—first, inthe presump- 
tion, not to be evaded, that an inter- 
ference for the purposes avowed 
could not dut commit the parties 
interfering to a state of war in one 
alternative of the result; in reality, 
that decision rested with the Provi- 
sional Government at Brussels :— 
secondly, in the fact, that Sir Robert 
Peel, when closely pressed, did most 
unequivocally avow in the House of 
Commons, that the question of war, 
in the last resource, would depend 
upon the circumstances that might 
arise in the course of the negotia- 
tion : his words were, “ that a pacific 
policy would be maintained unless 
the honour of the country should 
seem imperatively to require its 
abandonment.” Such words, from 
sucha mouth, are intelligible to every 
body. No minister would make that 
avowal without war in his heart and 
expectation. And two great com- 
ments arise upon it :—First, that the 
Jate Cabinet had not the common dis- 
cretion, which has governed every 
Cabinet on the continent, of reserving 
and dissembling their expectations 
until war should be found inevit- 
able. Had they waited but a fort- 
night or so, they would have found, 
in the frank acceptance of the me- 
diating overtures by the Provisional 
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Government of Belgium, one prin- 
cipal presumption of war from that 
quarter of Europe invalidated: jea- 
lous equivocations, or even blank 
refusals, had been counted upon as 
a probable expectation, in the case 
of so mobbish a government, con- 
sciously supported by so powerful 
a neighbour. Secondly, it cannot 
but strike every person of reflecting 
and observing habits, that the Duke 
of Wellington’s Cabinet must have 
known less, than the least that is con- 
sistent with a tolerable success in 
government, of the public temper 
in this nation at this time, when they 
could allow themselves in such care- 
less levity of allusion to a contin- 
gency so abominated by men of every 
party, as that of war and its burdens 
for us. Here we have one evidence, 
(and there are many others,) that, 
in whatever degree recommended 
by some of their constitutional prin- 
ciples to the conduct of our affairs, 
yet, on the other hand, mere indis- 
cretions on their own part with re- 
gard to some capital interests, and 
the total ignorance* which they have 
so repeatedly manifested on the state 
of public feeling and public opinion, 
make it almost impossible for many, 
who even wish them well by compa- 
rison with some of their competi- 
tors, to grant them a cheerful or cor- 
dial support. War contemplated as 
though it had been a secondary 
trifle, and (worse than that) war 
needlessly announced as in the rear, 
before even their own case of neces- 
sity had begun to unfold itself! And 
this alarm scattered over Europe, 
with as much disregard to the natu- 
ral effect, as though no more weight 
were attached to the words of a go- 
vernment than of a mob orator! And, 
finally, the burden of a war expen- 
diture seriously entertained as a 
plausible speculation, at that very 
crisis when the exhaustion of the 
country is expressing itself by out- 





* One manifestation of this ignorance, and no slight cause of it, comes before us 
continually in the avowals both of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, that 


they keep up no acquaintance with the public journals. 


In cases where remarkable 


scenes of distress or outrage, deaths of eminent persons, scandalous promotions, &c. 
had occupied the columns of every newspaper in London, it has been the ordinary 
practice of these ministers, when questioned about them in Parliament, to say, that 
they had never heard of the matter before. Now, in so popular a government as ours, 
no weight of official business can excuse a minister from the duty of daily watching 
the course of public events and of public opinion, as recorded in the newspapers, 
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rages amongst the very élite of our 
peasantry, such as we have never 
witnessed in England before, except 
once as to the kind, but never as to 
the degree ; and when the strength 
and fury of the contagion is now 
diffusing them over the whole south- 
east quarter of the kingdom! This 
leads us to another of the three great 
questions before the public mind— 
the insurrectionary spirit in our rural 
population. 
Ve shall not go into the subject at 
length. It is so immeasurably im- 
portant, that we shall probably con- 
sider it in a separate paper on some 
early occasion; for the spirit of tur- 
bulenceand outrage rests hitherto not 
upon political disaffection, (though 
that will soon co-operate with the 
other causes, ) but upon distress ; and 
that again rests upon causes that are 
not momentary, but will continue to 
operate until some act of the legis- 
lature restrains the unhappy surplus 
of Irish population from coming into 
ruinous competition with the local 
peasantry at the only season of the 
year which, but for this competition, 
would yield high wages to rural in- 
dustry. For the present, however, 
we shall notice only those few points 
of the case which are in any degree 
connected with the subject of our 
present review. What strikes us as 
remarkable in the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Cabinet on this occasion is, that 
within avery few days they have ap- 
proached the two extremes of timid- 
ity and of presumptuous confidence. 
We do not ourselves blame them in 
the business of the Lord Mayor’s Day. 
We believe it to be almost certain 
that riots were meditated, perhaps a 
massacre. Some mysterious efforts 
are undeniably at work in London 
for incendiary purposes: the nume- 
rous inflammatory placards, distri- 
buted for some time back, have put 
that beyond a doubt, And the re- 
—_— attacks made of late upon the 
uke of Wellington by mobs, parti- 
cularly on the opening of the Ses- 
sion, shew that he was a personal 
object of the popular hatred. Still, 
if there had been any extraordinary 
means of repressing tumults, (and 
we think there were,) it is matter of 
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regret that the visit was postponed. 
The postponement has brought much 
obloquy, and (what is worse) much 
ridicule upon the government; the 
people love a bold course ; and there 
were many resources at hand. In 
particular, the Horse Guards might 
have been employed under colour of 
adding splendour to the shew. The 
Blues acquired the favour of the 
people some years back, under the 
same circumstances which made the 
other regiment of Horse Guards vio- 
lently unpopular. Their presence 
would have intercepted mischief, and 
would not have been resented. Then, 
as to the apprehended extinction of 
the lights, it was singular that nobody 
should have recollected that the ge- 
neral illumination of the houses in 
the line of procession would have 
made that a matter next to impossi- 
ble. The extinction of the coloured 
lamps, wax-lights, &c. employed in 
illuminations on the London plan, 
would only have been possible by 
obtaining possession of each separate 
house, after which there would still 
have remained the torches usually 
employed in all congregations of car- 
riages by night. However, the post- 
pouement may be justified; but cer- 
tainly, as a measure of caution ver- 
ging on excess. Now, with such views 
of the popular spirit as the Welling- 
ton Cabinet acknowledged in this 
case, and considering the sudden and 
really alarming steps taken for put- 
ting the Bank into a state of defence, 
and the Tower intoa state of prepara- 
tion for supporting a siege of the 
most desperate character, the par- 
liamentary language of the same ca- 
binet on the Kent disturbances does 
certainly seem unaccountable. The 
Duke of Wellington treated the whole 
affair as of the most trivial import- 
ance,* and pronounced the whole 
kingdom to be ina state of “profound 
repose.” Sir Robert Peel’s language 
was not less surprising. He thought 
fit to vindicate the peasantry (as did 
Lord Darnley in the other house) 
from any participation in the nightly 
burnings. The Duke of Richmond, 
by the way, in the Lords, took 
equal pains to vindicate the farmers 
from having yielded to intimidation ; 





* Weare glad, however, to find that he was sensible of its true cause, or aggrava- 
tion however, from the influx of a supernumerary Ivish population, 
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so that apparently nobody is to blame 
for any part of the disturbances. 
Now, of Sir Robert we wouldask this 
question—To what purpose are the 
peasantry acquitted of burning hay- 
stacks and cornstacks, and the guilt 
charged upon strangers with politi- 
cal purposes, when it is notorious, 
that at all events, the peasantry are 
the breakers in open daylight of 
every kind of farming machinery ? 
This kind of outrage, by the way, 
now extends from the extreme South 
of England into Buckinghamshire, 
affecting perhaps one-sixth of the 
English counties. With regard to 
the incendiaries, they are still un- 
masked ; but Lord Darnley’s defence 
of the peasantry on the charge of in- 
difference or refusal to assist int 
working the fire-engines on a parti- 
cular occasion has been met by the 
most pointed contradiction from a 
writer who appeals by name to too 
many eye-witnesses to permit doubts 
to remain that the charge is true. 
To the Duke of Richmond’s vindica- 
tion of the farmers, we could reply 
by scores of well-attested cases of 
intimidation, What else indeed than 
intimidation could have extorted an 
assentfrom various clergymen, when 
summoned by the infatuated pea- 
santry to resign forever large propor- 
tious of their tithes? Scenes more 
childish or disgusting we have seldom 
heard of.* The truth is, that the la- 
bourers seem to be in a demoralized 
state ; and the farmers, by all we can 
learn, are worse than they. It is re- 
markable, that at all the public meet- 
ings this body of men seemed in the 
closest sympathy with the labourer, 
and eager to suggest his landlord and 
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the clergyman as the proper object’ 
of spoliation. What makes this pe~ 
culiarly disgusting, is, that the two 
latter are often the chief subscribers 
to the relief of the peasantry, and 
that it is the farmer, on the other 
hand, who has chiefly impoverished 
them, by encouraging, for his own 
exclusive profit, the competition of 
Irish labour. But whatever may be 
thought of the several proportions of 
blame amongst the different ranks of 
therural population, the disturbances 
are seriously alarming, and cannot 
be treated wisely with the negligence 
expressed by the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Sir Robert Peel has certainly 
not been negligent; but he has evi- 
dently misconceived the case. To 
reat it merely as a matter of police, 
as though the sole object were to as- 
certain the particular author of a 
particular fire, will answer no sufli- 
cient end. The outrages upon pro- 
perty are merely adopted as a lan- 
guage for expressing the discontent 
and distress. To stifle this expres- 
sion will do nothing to remedy the 
evil. And the carelessness with 
which the ministers treated that part 
of the case has left a very unfavour- 
able impression of their wisdom and 
their regard for the people. 

The third great question at this 
time before the public is that of re- 
form in Parliament. On this, and its 
great dangers to the constitution, we 
have already spoken; and there is no 
occasion that we should say more at 
present. We notice it now only in 
connexion with the really puerile 
conduct of the Duke of Wellington, 
in wantonly raising up countless 
enemies by a manifesto of abstract 





Take by way of specimen the following scene of outrageous folly. 
Now what but intimidation could draw a ready agreement 


others might be cited. 


A score of 








to a proposal so knavish and so frantic ?—At Guestling, near Hastings, the paupers 
gave notice to the heads of the parish, that their company was requested to meet them 
at ten o'clock in the forenoon of Monday; with this addition, that if they did not 
come they would be fetched. But few were absent from the meeting, at which about 
oue hundred and twenty labourers were assembled. They informed their late masters, 
that they did not any longer intend to go on in misery; they had resolved on recci- 
ving higher wages. ‘ What wages did they seek?’ The reply was, 2s. 3d. a-day till 
summer, and then 2s. Gd; we only want to be paid for our labour ; and that you 
may meet this fair demand, you must share the tithes. Mr Parson, (he was there, ) 
we say to you, that as your demand on the parish has been raised to above L.800 a- 
year for a very little done by you, we demand that you do immediately give up L.500 
a-year toouremployers.’ ‘The parson very readily agreed, and the men gave cheers. — 
Brighton Guardian. 
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hostility to reform, without question 
of the peculiar shape which it may 
assume. This was wholly needless 
to his own purpose: all which that 
required was—that each scheme of 
reform should be resisted on its own 
merits—a course which would still 
have left it open to him to resist all, 
without seeming, therefore, to have 
foreclosed his mind to every possible 
scheme before its tendency and pro- 
visions were known. This precipi- 
tate and juvenile declaration of un- 
conditional hostility to Reform has 
armed against him the whole collec- 
tive wrath of the reformers, without 
gaining any counterbalancing object. 
As to the favour of the ultra-tories, 
(to propitiate whom he is said to have 
made this declaration,) that was 
worth gaining. But certainly they 
would have been satisfied with the 
hostility, without asking for the pub- 
lic declaration of hostility—which, by 
making him an object of public indig- 
nation, must in that degree have made 
him less serviceable to their views. 
For ourselves, we are no enemies to 
every kind of reform, but to that 
only in any eminent and uncompro- 
mising degree which would go to 
weaken or abolish the power of 
the aristocracy in influencing the 
composition of the House of Com- 
mons. That and the Ballot in con- 
nexion, we shall not cease to re- 
peat, would revolutionize this coun- 
try. With the large abiding masses 
of hereditary property must remain 
a principal share of political power ; 
or else the possibility of resisting the 
democracy of the land is gone. Let 
any change be wrought which shall 
have the effect of breaking down the 
power of the landed aristocracy, and 
every other barrier will soon give 
way to the impetus of the people, 
who will then find no real obstacle in 
their way. The dissociation of the pro- 
perty and the political power of a 
country, is the true secret of Agra- 
rian revolutions. However, the more 
imperative the call to resist reform 
under this democratic shape, the 
more binding it is upon our con- 
sciences and our prudence to avoid 
any revolting violence, or rash in- 
temperance, which may shock or 
alienate the half-informed and the ir- 
resolute. No statesman, that we have 
ever heard of, has so committed him- 
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self as the Duke of Wellington, and 
with so little temptation from neces- 
sity, or excuse from any previous 
excitement, raised up, by one single 
sentence, a standing body of preju- 
dice against himself that will cleave 
to him through life. 

With these memorable indiscre- 
tions, and these tortuous supports 
lent to the worst part of court abuses, 
under the shelter of the king’s name, 
but for real purposes in which the 
king’s interest is as little as that of 
the meanest of his subjects, it can- 
not well surprise us that the Duke of 
Wellington’s government has fallen. 
A slight blow was sufficient to de- 
stroy it. For it was self-destroyed 
by conscious weakness, before ex- 
ternal violence prevailed. And the 
result of our survey satisfies us that 
the weakness, rashness, incoherences, 
and self-contradictions we have no- 
ticed in this cabinet, (for in the 
matter of Reform, let it be re- 
membered that Sir George Murray 
was in broad contradiction to his 
principal, and Sir Robert, again, in 
contradiction to both,) are simply 
the natural expression of that reste 
lessness and distraction of mind 
which never fails to follow an emi- 
nent sacrifice of conscientious feel- 
ing, no matter to what mode of fantas- 
tic expediency. The same want of 
firmness, of moderation, and of good 
sense, Which has been so conspicu- 
ously displayed through the early 
part of November, will continue, we 
cannot doubt, to haunt the public 
actions of these men so long as the 
sense of increasing unpopularity re- 
calls them to the memory and em- 
bittered consciousness of their una- 
vailing sacrifice. And hence, in an- 
swer to one question which we pro- 
posed at the beginning of our review, 
we may concludé, that the Welling- 
ton cabinet can never be much relied 
upon to support the objects of Tory 
politics. With the consciousness of 
high and untarnished character has 
vanished their strength and firmness, 
dignity and discretion. We do not 
wish to use harsh words: but our 
readers, we are sure, will have anti- 
cipated us in saying—that no casual 
attack in the House of Commons 
could have shaken them, had they 
not been already shaken by the ge- 
neral expressions conveyed to them, 
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in a thousand ways, that the confi- 
dence of the country was withdrawn 
—never more to be restored. 

The Duke of Wellington is a sol- 
dier, and perhaps undervalues the 
obligations which he violated with 
something of a military negligence. 
He is, besides, dogged and haughty ; 
and to find himself unpopular is with 
him a reason for cleaving to that 
which has made him so. But Sir 
Robert Peel is of a more ingenuous 
nature. His conscience, perhaps, is 
originally more sensitive ; and he has, 
besides, less power to control its 
“ compunctious visitings” by artifices 
of pride or defiance. In Manchester 
—the place of his family influence, 
in Oxtord—the university which it 
was his pride to represent, he has been 
memorably insulted. There, where 
once he was welcomed with festivals, 
and sat at good men’s tables, every 
eye would be averted if he should 
venture to appear. In exchange for 
this heartfelt honour and affection, 
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he has now the cold tribute of sneer- 
ing praise from the Whigs. And even 
that tribute is paid saobenie, on 
the same principle that the magis- 
trate in public bestows a freezing 
countenance upon the professional 
informer whom in private he would 
not so much as ask to be seated in 
his presence. Whether we perfectly 
understand and do justice to the feel- 
ings of Sir Robert Peel, we cannot 
be certain. The mind has many 
modes of duping itself, and escaping 
for a time from its own reproaches. 
But be that as it may, the fall of the 
apostate Cabinet at a time when no 
serious Opposition had been organi- 
zed against it, and the tone of grati- 
fied justice in the general expressions 
on witnessing that fall, have forcibly 
carried home to men’s hearts a pub- 
lic moral of ancient standing, but 
which cannot be too often impressed 
—that with the integrity of statesmen 
ina religious country like this, stands 
or falls their political respectability. 
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TO A PICTURE OF THE MADONNA, 


BY MRS HEMANS, 


Ave Maria! May our spirits dare 
Lock up to thine, and to thy Son’s above? 
Byron. 


Fair vision! thou’rt from sunny skies, 
Born where the rose hath richest dyes ; 
To thee a southern heart hath given 
That glow of Love, that calm of Heaven, 
And round thee cast th’ ideal gleam, 
The light that is but of a dream. 


Far hence, where wandering music fills 
The haunted air of Roman hills, 

Or where Venetian waves of yore 
Heard melodies, they hear no more, 
Some proud old miuster’s gorgeous aisle 
Hath known the sweetness of thy smile. 


Or haply, from a lone, dim shrine, 
’Mid forests of the Apennine, 

Whose breezy sounds of cave and dell 
Pass like a floating anthem-swell, 

Thy soft eyes o’er the pilgrim’s way 
Shed blessings with their gentle ray. 
Or gleaming through a chestnut wood, 
Perchance thine island-chapel stood, 
Where from the blue Sicilian sea, 

The sailor’s hymn hath come to thee, 
And bless’d thy power to guide, to save, 
Madonna! watcher of the wave! 


Oh! might a voice, a whisper low, 

Forth from those lips of beauty flow! 
Couldst thou but speak of all the tears, 
The conflicts, and the pangs of years, 
Which, at thy secret shrine reveal’d, 
Have gush’d from human hearts uuseal’d! 
Surely to thee hath woman come, 

As a tired wanderer back to home! 
Unveiling many a timid guest, 

And treasured sorrow of her breast, 

A buried love—a wasting care— 

Oh! did those griefs win peace from prayet ? 
And did the poet’s fervid soul 

To thee lay bare its inmost scroll ? 

Those thoughts, which pour’d their quenchless fire 
And passion o’er th’ Italian lyre, 

Did they to still submission die, 

Bexeath thy calm, religious eye ? 

And hath the crested helmet bow’d 
Before thee, ’midst the incense-cloud ? 
Hath the crown’d leader’s bosom lone, 
To thee its haughty griefs made known ? 
Did thy glance break their frozen sleep, 
And win the unconquer’d one to weep ? 


Hush’d is the anthem—closed the yow— 
The votive garland wither’d now ; 
garla vit] 20W 3 
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Yet holy still to me thou art, 

Thou that hast soothed so many a heart! 
And still must blessed influence flow 
From the meek glory of thy brow. 





Still speak to suffering woman’s love, 
Of rest for gentle hearts above ; 

Of Hope, that hath its treasure there, 
Of Home, that knows no changeful air ! 
Bright form, lit up with thoughts divine, 
Ave! such power be ever thine! 





THE PALMER. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


The faded palm-branch in his hand 
Shew’d pilgrim from the Holy Land. 
Scort. 
Art thou come from the far-off land at last ? 
Thou that hast wander’d long! 
Thou art come to a home whence the smile hath pass’d, 
With the merry voice of song. 
For the sunny glance and the bounding heart, 
Thou wilt seek—but all are gone; 
They are parted ev’n as waters part, 
To meet in the deep alone ! 


And thou—from thy lip is fled the glow, 
From thine eye the light of morn; 

And the shades of thought o’erhang thy brow, 
And thy cheek with life is worn. 

Say what hast thou brought from the distant shore, 
For thy wasted youth to pay ? 

Hast thou treasure to bring thee joys once more ? 
Hast thou vassals to smooth thy way ¢ 


“] have brought but the palm-branch in my hand, 
Yet I call not my bright youth lost! 

I have won but high thought in the Holy Land, 
Yet I count not too dear the cost! 


“T look on the leaves of the deathless tree,— 
These records of my track; 

And better than youth in its flush of glee, 
Are the memories they give me back ! 

“ They speak of toil, and of high emprise, 
As in words of solemn cheer, 

They speak of lonely victories 
O’er Pain, and Doubt, and Fear. 


“They speak of scenes, which have now become 
Bright pictures in my breast ; 

Where my spirit finds a glorious home, 
And the love of my heart can rest. 


“ The colours pass not from these away, 
Like tints of shower or sun; 
Oh! beyond all treasures that know decay, 
Is the wealth my soul hath won! 
“ A rich light thence o’er my life’s decline, 
An inborn light is cast; — 
For the sake of the Palm from the Holy Shrine, 
1 bewail not my bright days past!” 








Dear Norra, 

As soon as it was seen that the Duke 
of Wellington proposed to work his 
way through the present session with 
the same mindless men who were 
his colleagues in the last, no rational 
man doubted that his ministry must 
be overthrown. It was despised for 
mental incapacity ; no enemy could 
fear it, and no friend could feel 
proud in fighting under its banners. 
If the Duke of Wellington did not 
see this, he must be a man with po- 
litical perception so dull, as to be 
unfit to be a minister. If he did see 
it, but had such confidence in his own 
powers, that he chose rather to have 
—— commonplace assistants, 
that would obey his bidding without 
question, than persons of a different 
stamp, who would take the liberty of 
acting upon their own judgment, 
then was his love of personal com- 
mand too great to make it expedient 
or even safe for the country, that he 
should continue minister. Finally, 
if, seeing and duly estimating the 
mental mediocrity, or less than me- 
diocrity, of his colleagues, he had 
not the courage to get rid of them, 
or the skill to search out and asso- 
ciate with himself abler men, then 
was he too weak for a political 
leader, and it was better he should 
give place to some one of stronger 
mind, and one more capable of availing 
himself of whatever mental efficiency 
the country possessed. In any point 
of view, the Duke of Wellington 
(fer I shall not take the trouble of 
discussing such negative quantities 
as the merits of the rest of the Mi- 
nisters) was in that condition that it 
became desirable to have his place 
filled by another, who would select 
more capable men to co-operate with 
him in carrying on the government 
of the country. It is a very singular 
fact, and might afford room for cu- 
rious enquiry to those who specu- 
late in the strange incongruities of 
human character, that there was less 
of greatness in the government of the 
late Premier, than of any minister of 
modern times, not even excepting 
the ridiculous government of Lord 
Goderich. 

The mere manner of the Duke’s 
government was not, indeed, of that 
small gossipy description, which made 
Cabinet discussions become, withina 
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quarter of an hour, the news of the 
streets; but the business of govern- 
ment, though secret, was full of pet- 
tiness. It was notorious, that women 
had a good deal to do with it, and 
those whose habits unfitted them for 
domestic virtues, were not thought 
unworthy to guide the distribution 
of political patronage. Places were 
continually given away on grounds 
of mere personal favour, without re- 
ference to fitness or propriety. The 
inferior officers of the Treasury were 
unusually busy and important person- 
ages, and were continually urged to 
effect that which, with a different kind 
of government, would have required 
no such agency or urging. Every 
thing that became difficult to oppose 
was conceded; and it seemed as if 
the Duke considered his duty to be, 
to keep his little Cabinet army from 
defeat, by retreating whenever the 
enemy appeared in force against him. 

Through the Session of 1828, the 
Duke’s illustrious name—his inex- 
tinguishable fame as the conqueror 
of Napoleon—his reputation as a fo- 
reign negotiator—his influence with 
the Aristocracy—and the opinion 
formed of his Parliamentary skill in 
the defeat of Mr Canning’s Corn bill, 
carried him on with triumphant suc- 
cess, which was not alittle increased 
by the peremptory dismissal of the 
Liberals towards the close of the 
Session—a set of quacks, of whom 
the country was sick,and, doubtless, 
will soon be sick again. 

With the beginning of the Session 
of 1829 came the Catholic Relief 
bill, that tremendous blow to the 
unity of party action in England: 
this great question carried, every 
thing else followed in its wake—the 
current was_ irresistible—political 
men were scattered and astounded— 
the Whigs were loud in their praise of 
the Duke—and the old Tories, ex- 
cept those of the Press, departed in 
disgust from the political arena, or 
remained nursing their hate in sul- 
len silence. 

With 1830 came a state of affairs 
which scarcely admits of descrip- 
tion—the House of Commons felt 
itself too contemptible to do any 
business, and no business was done, 
except the repeal of the Beer-tax— 
the death of the sovereign took place, 
and a new Parliament was elected. 
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Whatever may be thought of the 
moral littleness of the intellectual 
cleverness of the present day, it can- 
not be denied that there is a gene- 
rality of thought and mental exercise 
of every kind, that heretofore was 
not, and that in no period was a 
Ministry, without any mental attain- 
ments whatever, more likely to be 
despised by the people at large. 
Accordingly, wherever politics were 
discussed—and, at the time of a ge- 
neral election in England, what place 
is there so dull, or so insignificant, as 
not to be in some measure occupied 
by such discussion ?—the ministers 
were treated with a curious univer- 
sality of scorn, and, as was remarked 
by Mr Brougham in Yorkshire, no 
candidate was rash enough to try to 
recommend himself to electors by 
stating his respect for, or adherence 
to, the Ministry. But far above all in 
power and extensiveness of influence 
was the Press. Review, Magazine, 
Pamphlet, Newspaper—all joined in 
one storm of contempt ; and only one 
pamphlet of the least pretension, ven- 
tured to uphold the Ministerial cause. 
Even this pamphlet was dull when- 
ever the Ministry was introduced. 
The master hand who spiced it forthe 
public, knew it was in the power of 
wit to make Mr Brougham ridiculous, 
but not in the power of reasoning to 
make the Ministry respectable. The 
consequence of all this seems to have 
been a determination on the part of 
the Ministry to assume a bolder 
tone, and to obtain, by dint of assu- 
rance, the influence which ability 
would command. Here it is that 
the Premier was to blame. The 
commencement of a new reign and of 
a new parliament—the result of the 
elections—the extraordinary events 
on the continent, and their effects 
upon the public mind at home—all 
these things must have suggested to 
any man of the least practical fore- 
sight or political caution, that parlia- 
mentary discussion would necessa- 
rily assume a high degree of interest 
and importance,—that the ablest men 
in Parliament would task themselves 
to the uttermost at such a time—and 
that it was of the most obvious ne- 
cessity to have persons of some in- 
tellectual pretension on the Trea- 
sury bench to speak the sentiments 
of government. But nothing of the 
kind was attempted; and the men 
who had been hooted with scorn 
from every place which it was of the 
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least importance to represent,—who 
had been railed on, pitied, laughed 
at, and covered with every species of 
contempt, merely because of their 
weakness and incapacity for great 
affairs—at such a time as this, every 
one of these men was again brought 
forward to support the government, 
and to defend a state paper, put into 
the mouth of the King, which, as re- 
spected foreign affairs, was alarming, 
and, as respected domestic affairs, 
was by no means satisfactory to the 
popular party either within or with- 
out the House. This was downright 
folly of the Prime Minister. It was 
positively ridiculous in the very last 
degree to meet such a Parliament as 
had been elected, and in such times 
as these, with no one to say a word 
for the Ministry that would be listen- 
ed to with patience but Sir Robert 
Peel. One more there was, no doubt, 
on the Treasury bench, though not 
of the Cabinet, who could have spo- 
ken if he would, and have grappled 
with even the best of the Opposition ; 
but Mr Croker has hitherto refrained 
from seeking the troublesome dis- 
tinction of an habitual debater. 

The King’s speech, I have said, 
was unpalatable. The speech of the 
Duke of Wellington, and his incau- 
tious and unnecessary declaration 
respecting reform, which reached 
the public ear almost along with the 
speech, was much worse. In these 
days very few men will venture to 
coincide with the Duke in his op- 
position to every thing in the na- 
ture of Parliamentary reform. Al- 
most every one, with God knows 
how little sense or perception of pro- 
bable consequences, has his own pet 
project of safe reform, and _ this 
sweeping declaration of the Duke 
was, except to a few Noble Lords 
and their connexions, a matter of 
general offence. This added much 
to the unpopularity of the Premier ; 
but the affair of the abandonment of 
the King’s visit to the city, made 
even the Duke of Wellington appear 
ridiculous and absurd, and either in 
the act itself, or in the manner of 
managing its announcement to the 
public, there was something so un- 
fortunate, so absurdly exaggerated 
beyond the occasion, or at least be- 
yond the occasion shewn in Parlia- 
ment, that the public lost all patience. 
The people of London believed, and 
no doubt the belief spread fas 
enough to the provinces, that somr 
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fearful and very important conspi- 
racy had certainly been discovered 
—that the Guildhall, or at the least 
some part of the way toit, had been 
undermined and charged with gun- 
powder, for the purpose of blowing 
up the King and all his Court, and 
the Court of Aldermen into the bar- 
gain. The more serious and incre- 
dulous were satisfied that a scheme 
of revolution had been discovered, 
and that the postponement of the 
King’s visit was a matter of absolute 
and awful necessity. When therefore 
it was found that the postponement 
had no such serious grounds, that 
there was in fact no eround for it at 
all, or none supported by any com- 
petent authority—that the decision 
of Ministers upon a matter which 
gave such extreme alarm, and caused 
such very serious consequences in 
the public funds, was made without 
any sufficient reason—thatthe whole 
affair was matter to be laughed at, 
and actually was laughed at in the 
House of Commons, and the Minis- 
try called insane for yielding to such 
idle fears—when all this was found 
out, it was also found, that the Minis- 
try could be held in still greater con- 
— than they had been before. 


* And in that lowest deep, a lower still” 


was discovered by the public. It 
would be idle to deny that there was 
occasion to dread some riotous dis- 
turbauce in the streets of the metro- 
polis on the night of the royal visit 
if it had taken place ; and it may be 
argued with perfect truth, that no 
amuseinent to be derived by the 
stariug crowd, from a pompous show 
of this sort, was to be put in the scale 
as an equivalent to the remotest pro- 
bability of public riot and of the loss 
of lives; but granting these facts,— 
aad the statements of Ministers them- 
selves went no further,—could any 
thing be more absurdly injudicious 
than their manner of ‘dealing with 
them ; or did they not see that there 
were consequences connected with 
a pageaut, in itself of no manner of 
importance, which rendered their 
hurried, incautious method of pro- 
cedure matter of serious blame, as 
well as of certain ridicule ? 

While the full tide of unpopularity 
and contempt was running breast- 
high against the Ministry, they ven- 
tured to bring forward their Civil List 
arrangements. This subject, at any 
time of great and weighty import- 
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ance, was rendered still more so, as 
it was to be the test of the voluntary 
pledge for economy, put forth by the 
Ministry in the King’s Speech. It 
came before the House under most 
unhappy auspices for the Ministry. 
In the first place, there was a point 
connected with it which had the ap- 
pearance of a public trick—the lan- 
guage of the King’s Speech having 
been so framed as to give the public 
the idea that a// the King’s personal 
revenues, including of course the 
Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, 
were to be given up to the public. 
Those who knew any thing about 
those offices, did not of course parti- 
cipate in the impression which the 
words of the Speech were calculated 
to give to the uninitiated ; but even 
Mr Brougham affects to have been 
one of the deceived, and he is nota 
man to affect a misunderstanding, 
except where there is something 
very capable of being misunderstood. 
I am sure that Ministers did not mean 
so shallow and shortlived an artifice 
to obtain popularity, as that of per- 
suading the public they were about 
to give up that, which a few days 
would shew they were determined 
to retain; yet such is the language of 
the speech, that you can only exo- 
nerate ministers from the intention of 
deceiving, by admitting that they had 
most clumsily and obscurely ex- 
pressed themselves. In the next 
place, the Civil List arrangements 
were introduced to the House in 
a speech so totally devoid of any 
one point of merit—so dull, stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, as to transcend 
in feebleness any thing which even 
the immense powers of mediocrity, 
known to be possessed by the speaker, 
could have given reason to expect. 
Along with all this feebleness, there 
was an apparent obstinacy, almost 
doggedness, of resolution, to take his 
own way with the Civil Li st, in spite 
of the wish generally expressed 
through the House, for a more par- 
ticular and select examination ; and 
the Opposition, taking advantage of 
the state of feeling in the House, 
moved the amendment which over- 
threw the Wellington Cabinet. The 
result, however, of the division of the 
15th of November, was, to both 


parties, a very great surprise; cer- 
tainly the Government did not expect 
it, whatever fears they might have 
had for the next e1 ening, for which 
the 


Reform Question was fixcd; and 
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that the Opposition did not expect 
it, is evident from this, that Mr 
Brougham, seeing how very strong 
they mustered in the lobby, and not 
weary of the glory of heading a huge 
minority, made a speech to those 
around him, requesting them to 
wait, and divide on another amend- 
ment which would be proposed, if 
that on which they were then in divi- 
sion should not be carried. Had 
there been any sanguine hope of 
success, it would not have needed 
any lobby speech to induce the 
Opposition to remain and cry out 
victory. 

Sir Robert Peel, who can say as 
much about nothing sometimes as 
any other man, had nothing to say, 
when put to the question, after the 
division by the member for West- 
minster, whose Parliamentary cou- 
rage is frequently a little exuberant, 
at a certain hour after dinner—he 
prudently resolved not to be taken 
by surprise when he could avoid it, 
but before noon the next day the 
resignation of Ministers was in the 
hands of the King. Thus fell the 
Wellington Administration ; and thus 
ought to fall “a Tory administration 
acting upon Whig principles ;” which 
disgraceful description of it was ut- 
tered in Parliament by the mover of 
the address at the commencement of 
the last session, and was not contra- 
dicted by any member of the Go- 
vernment. I contend, that the defeat 
of the Duke’s Ministry is no defeat 
of Tory principles. It was not wor- 
thy of the name of a Tory Ministry ; 
and if, on political grounds, I have 
more satisfaction than regret, in the 
change which has taken place, it is, 
because I hope that the Tory party, 
though, for the present, out of power, 
will once more have fair play—that 
no official necessities will drown or 
dilute their energy—and that the 

olitical battle will once more be 
fairly fought on the floors of the 
Houses of Parliament. But who are 
to be the combatants upon this field ? 
This we must wait for a little time 
to develope; but they exceedingly 
deceive themselves, who, judging 
from the want of ability conspicuous 
in the greater number of the Mem- 
bers of the Wellington Cabinet, sup- 
pose that there are no materials for 
an effective Tory Opposition. Men 
whose energies have slumbered will 
now rouse themselves up; and though 
no factious opposition will be at- 
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tempted for the sake of place, yet 
who can hope that, with Brougham 
for a Lord Chancellor, Lord Grey, 
Premier, Lord Melbourne at the 
Home Department, Lord Palmerston 
at the Foreign, and Lord Althorp 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
all the rest either of the Whig party 
or “ Liberals,’ there will not be 
enough, and too much occasion, for 
the most strenuous efforts of the 
Tory party, to preserve the best in- 
stitutions of the country from inva- 
sion, if not destruction? I write be- 
fore these appointments are officially 
announced; but there seems to be 
no doubt that they will be announ- 
ced; and I confess, that I cannot see 
how any Tory can look without 
dread and deep dissatisfaction at the 
prospect which they hold out of the 
management of the country’s affairs. 
According to the list which I have 
seen, there is but one exception to 
the Whig and “ Liberal” character 
of the Ministry, and that is to be 
found in the appointment of the 
Duke of Richmond. His frank and 
manly bearing, the goodness of his 
heart, and the honesty of his princi- 
ples, make me heartily wish him a 
more comfortable position, than that 
of standing alone with such a Mi- 
nistry as he is stated to have joiu- 
ed. Does he deem it possible that, 
with honour to himself, and ad- 
vantage to the country, he can join 
with Lord Holland, in deliberations 
upon political measures? I suspect 
his tenure of office, with such col- 
leagues, will be but brief—he has 
not had much experience as a peli- 
tician, and has yet to learn the an- 
noyances attendant upon some poli- 
tical associations. With respect to 
the new Ministry, or rather with 
respect to those who, it is said, will 
form the new Ministry, it is not to 
be denied, that they are for the most 
part men of superior mental clever- 
ness to those who have gone out; 
but, while it is quite true that men 
of small or feeble understanding can 
carry on no government respectably, 
it is also true, that ability is not 
enough, without right principles, te 
ensure its direction to a valuable 
end. That Mr Brougham is a man 
of transcendent ability, who can 
doubt? but it seems something mon- 
strous and incredible, that such a 
man—the chosen of the Dissenters— 
the fierce promoter of discontent— 
the impetuous opponent of every 
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thing established, except it be the 
written theory of the constitution— 
that he should be Lord Chaneellor ! 
That he should hold an office which 
is all but ecclesiastical in its charac- 
ter, from its intimate connexion with 
the affairs of the Church, and its 
judicial power to decide matters of 
conscience, for which the law has 
made no express provision. One 
can hardly believe it possible, that 
without, at least, some interval of 
judicial calm, in a less important 
office, he would be appointed to such 
duties; but if it.be so, let the friends 
of the constitution be on their guard, 
for there is no safety in such a man. 
Possibly, he who has thus arrived at 
the climax of his most ambitious 
dreams, and who must necessarily 
give up the task of reforming the 
ower House of Parliament, may now 
think of a reform of himself. Un- 
doubtedly, if he is to hold the office 
of Lord Chancellor, he could not 
effeet a reform of more immediate 
importanee to the country. 
Granting the cleverness, (and that 
word is lofty enough to express the 
merit of any of the mennamed for the 
new Ministry, except the Premier and 
the Lord Chaneellor,) granting the 
cleverness of the men who are said 
to have accepted office, they seem to 
have been strangely assorted, as to 
places, and I doubt whether they can 
fill them with any degree of respect- 
able efficiency. Lord Lansdowne 
may preside over the Council with 
due dignity, and Lord Durham keep 
the Privy Seal safe enough, if he can 
but keep himself quiet; and poor 
Lerd Goderich has, perhaps, head 
enough for the Colonies, but what 
shall be said of the Treasury bench 
in the House of Commons, or who 
is to face Sir Robert Peel, and Sir 
George Murray, and Mr Croker, 
suppose they become active in op- 
osition? Lord Palmerston and Mr 
. Grant can, either of them, make 
an exceedingly good speech, with a 
week’s preparation, but that would 
be rather long, sometimes, to wait 
for a minister’s reply. Lord Althorp, 
they say, will be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and leader of the House 
of Commons! If I do not exceed- 
ingly mistake, Goulburn would be 
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an excellent match for him. 
lordship has, to be sure, advan- 
tages of birth and fortune, and weight 
in the country, to ensure him that 
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respect which his talents, never 
would; but all these, though they 
give force to an oppositionist, are 
not of very material use to an official 
servant. Lord Althorp would be a 
most valuable person as the chair- 
man at a Quarter’s Sessions, or to 
take the lead in an Assembly of 
Turnpike Trustees; but if he have 
really accepted the office assigned 
to him, I marvel at his rashness. 
Sir James Graham, they tell us, is to 
sit in the Cabinet as Lord of the 
Admiralty. A fine personage truly 
to put at the head of our naval con- 
cerns! What a strange association 
of the elegant Sir James, with the 
rude Jack tars of England! He will 
be of assistance as a talker in the 
House of Commons; but if he at- 
tempts Admiralty affairs, he may find 
a troublesome adversary. I consign 
him to the care of Mr Croker, but, 
being of a compassionate nature, I 
beg leave to recommend him to 
mercy. 

But it is, perhaps, as yet too early to 
speculate upon the holders of parti- 
cular offices ; the general character, 
however, of the future ministry, can- 
not be doubted; it will be one that 
will present to the Tories what the 
lawyers would call a prima facie case 
for opposition, and, as I trust, there 
is no chance of a conversion of the 
former absurdity, which would give 
us a Whig ministry acting upon 
Tory principles, I think we may at 
least calculate upon more intelligi- 
bleness of principle, and more manly 
discussion, than for some years we 
have been accustomed to. There 
will, I trust, be no longer an oppor- 
tunity for men of mingled timidity 
and dishonesty to go on in a ped- 
dling pitiful way, with no ns ed wa 
ciple but their own personal advan- 
tage. They must dare to act with 
plainness and boldness, or sink to 
their fitting station of profitless con- 
tempt. 

I remain, yours always, 
An Otp Tory.* 
London, Nov, 20, 1830. 





* Maga was just about to issue from the press in all her—not virgin—but matronly 
charms, when this Letter, from a-highly esteemed London Correspondent and Con- 
tributor—was put into our hand, it having been delayed beyond the usual time of 
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delivery, by one of the not unfrequent breakdowns of that heavy—if not crazy admi- 
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September. 
Brevet Col. Rooke, h. p.M.Gen.inthe Army, 31 F. Staff Assist. Surg. Hart, M. . A 
he having repaid the difference he vice White, 16 Dr. 
received on exchanging to h. p. 53 Maj. Knight, Lt. Col by pareh, vl 
22 July 1830 Moffatt, ret. 
Bt. Col. Gordon, h. p. 16 Gar. Bn. = Capt. Grote, Maj. 
Gen. in the Army Lt. Tathwell, Capt. — 
Capt. Madden, 50 F. Maj. in the Ens. Smith, Lt. do. 
Army T.S S. Clarke, Ens. do. 
Clerke, Staff Capt. at Chelsea 56 Bt. Maj. Crosse, Maj. by oan Fiee 
Maj. in the Army do. Rowley, prom. w 
Mann, 57 F. Maj. in the Army,do. Lt. Murray, Capt. 
Col. J. Le Conteur, Aid-de-Camp to Ens. Reeve, Lt. do. 
the King for the service of Militia in W. Mauleverer, Ens. do. 
Jersey 27Aug. 37 Lt. Dyer, Capt. vice Dallas, dead, Ido. 
Col. J. Guille, do. 14 Sept. Ens. Hebson, Lt. do. 
2 Dr. Gds. Surg. Hately, from 64 F. Surg. = Gent. Cadet F. A. Cook, from R. Mil. 
Brown, prom. 1 do. Coll. Ens. 31 do. 
Staff Surg. Melin, Surg. vice pena Staff Assist. Surg. Wahab, M.D. Surg. 
prom. 51 Aug. vice Franklin, 4 Dr. Gds. 21 Sept. 
Surg. Franklin, from 57 F. Surg. vice 39 Capt. Waldron, from h. p. 9 F. (repay- 
Webster, prom. 0. ing diff. he rec.) vice Hodgson, 19 F. 
Lt. T. Atkinson, Capt. by purch. vice do. 
Hodges, ret. do, 40 Lt. Stopford, Capt. by ee Mon- 
Cor. Sir J. L. Duntze, Lt. do, tagu, ret, 10d 
A. Shirley, Cor. do. Ens. Rawlings, Lt. 
Dr. Capt. Everard, Maj. by oo! vice F. W. Smith, Ens, do. 
Blois, ret. 1Sept. 42 J. C. Macpherson, Ens, by purch. vice 
Lt. Petre, Capt. 0. Dundas, Coldst. Gds. do. 
Cor. Sands, Lt. ~ 41 Maj. Gray, from h. p. Maj. ™~ i 
J. Dalton. Cor. rell, prom. Auge 
7 A. A. Cotton, Cor. by purch. vice Mor. 50 Bt. Maj. Shum, from h. p. 26 Fr Ca) 
gan, ret. 1 Aug. paying diff. vice Hon. F. Petre, 60 
Surg. Hibbert, M.D. from 99 F. Surg. 10 Sept. 
vice Thomas, prom. 21 Sept. 51 H. Hopwood, Ens. by purch. vice Law, 
16 W.Webster, Cor. by purch. vice Gavin, Gren. Gds. 21 do. 
prom. 14 Oct. 1829 52 . a from 7 F. Capt. vice S a 
Sues. White, from 51 F. Surg. vice ao 
Robinson, pram. 21 Sept. 1850 56 EMS. "Mallison, Lt. vice Nesbit, de: 
Gr. Gds. Ens. and Lt. Digby, Lt. and Capt. by 12 do. 
purch, vice Rowley, ret. — H. B. Barclay, from 96 F. " 
Ens. o_ W. T. Law, from 51 F. Ens. 31 
and L do. 57 Assist. Surg. Macdonald, from 55 F. 
Coldst.Gds. L t. be Capt. Short, Capt. and Lt. Col. Surg. vice Evans, prom. 21 Sept. 
by purch. vice Girardot, ret. do. 59 Bt. Maj. Fuller, Maj. vice om, — 
Ens. and Lt. Lord F. Paulet, Lt. and Aus 
Capt. do. Lt. Hartford, Capt. 
R. S. Hulse, Ens. ard Lt. do. Ens. Yates, Lt. = 
2F. c. W. Wolseley, Ens. vice Malcolm, Gent. Cadet A. E. Burmeister, from R. 
Rif. Br. 51 Aug. Mil. Col. Ens. 51 do. 
7 Capt. Lord Wm. Thynne, Maj. by 60 Capt. Hon. F. Petre, from 50 Ft Capt. 
purch. vice Disney, prom. 51 do. vice Campbell, h. p. 26 F. rec. diff. 
Lt. Hall, Capt. do. 10 Sept. 
Ens. Paget, from 69 F. Lt. do. 62 Assist. Surg. Radford, from 46 F. Surg. 
10 Ens. and Adj. Shanley, Lt. 10Sept. vice Macpherson, 61 F. 21 do. 
16 Lt. Luxmore, Capt. by purch. vice 614 Surg. Macpherson, from 62 F. = 
Macdonald, prom. 31 Aug. vice Hately, 2 Dr. Gds. 
Ens. Proud, Lt. do. 68 Maj. Gledstanes, from h. p. Unat. Maj. 
Cc. C. Adams, Ens. do. vice Reed, prom. 10 do. 
19 Capt. Hodgson, from 59 F. Capt. vice 69 G. non Jenkins Ens. by =e = 
Sweny, ret. h. p. 9 F 21 Sept. Paget, 7 F r~ a 
21 Lt. Booth, Capt. by purch. vice Lord 84 Ens. Combend, Lt. by purch. Bf = 
Ww. Paulet, prom. 10 do. man, ret. 
2d Lt. Brade, Ist Lt. do. E. G. Pilsworth, Ens. rm 
H. Wemyss, 2d Lt. do. Lt. Adair, Capt. by purch. vice —— 
22 —> Macpherson, from h. p. 5 = ret. —_— 
Capt. vice Killikelly, cane. Ens. Goslin, Lt. a 0. 
25 Maj. Chambers, Lt. Col. by —- vice 87 Lt. we ee Adj. vice Greaves, = 
Walker, ret. Aug. Adj. only 
Capt. Priestley, Maj. do. 88 Ens. Irwin, Adj. vice Westient, oon 
Lt. Ilderton, Capt. do. Adj. only 31 Aug. 
Ens. M‘Donald, Lt. do 91 Assist. Surg. Divir, from 79 F. Surg. 
S. Bristow, Ens. do, vice Lamert, prom. 21 Sept. 
29 Lt. Sheppard, Capt. by ye. vice 92 Qua. Mast. Jones, from h. p. 80 F. Qua. 
Oulton, ret. 0 Sept. Mast. vice Bates, ret. receiving a — 
Ens. Alves, Lt. do. muted allowance 
E. H. M. Kelly, Ens. do. 95 a ty oo Capt. vice Bt. ~ Nole- 
3l Ens. Kelly, Lt. by purch. vice Lg — 
hall, prom. Sl Aug. 95 Ens "Cdllard, Adj. vice Simpson, res 
R. Boys, Ens. do. Adj. only 
Lt. Col. Sir J. R. Colleton, Bt. from 96 Gent. Cadet, J. Lee, from R. Mil. Col 
h. p. Lt. Col. vice Daly, cane. 10 Sept. do, 
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Ens. vice Barclay, 56 F. 
3s 
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S9F. Assist. Surg. Williams, Surg. vice Hib- 

bert, 7 Dr. 21 Sept. 

Rifle Br. Lt. Webb, Capt. vice A. R. Wellesley, 

deac 19 Aug. 

Lt. Beckwith, Capt. by purch. vice 
Ferguson, prom. 31d 

2d Lt. Martin, Ist Lt. vice Webb 19 do. 

Buckner, Ist Lt. by purch. vice 

Beckwith 51 do. 

Ens. Malcolm, from 9 F. 2d Lt. vice 

Martin do. 

A. J. Fraser, 24 Lt. by purch. vice 

Buckner, prom. 10 Sept. 


Staff. 
Lt. Col. Moore, h. p. Unat. Dep. Adj. Gen. in Me- 
diterranean, vice Lt. Col. FitzRoy, As. Adj. 
Gen. in Ireland 25th Aug. 1850 


Oe 





Garrisons. 
Gen. Thornton, Lt. Gov. of Jersey, vice Lt. 
en. Sir C. Halket, K.C.B. 18 Aug. 1830 
Royal Military College. 


Lt. Tipping, h. p. Cav. Staff Corps, Quar. Mast. 
vice Calder, dead 10 Sept. 1830 


Hospital Staff. 


Dep. Purv. Weaver, from h. p. to be Dep. Purv. 
to Forces , Pe "To Sept. 1830 
To be Insp. Gen. of Hospitals. 

Bt. Insp. Woolriche, h. p rs July 1830 















































Farrel, M.D. do. 
Robb, 4.D, h. p. do. 
Thomson, M.D. h. p. do. 
Higgins, M.D. h. p. do. 

To be Dep, Insp. Gen, of nates. 
Bt. Dep. Insp. M‘Mullin, M.D. h, p. 22 July 1830 
John Arthur, M.D. h. p. do. 
—_—_— Short do. 
_—— Collier dea. 
Maling do. 
Hartle do. 
Physician James Arthur, M.D. h. p. do. 
Staff Surg. Thomson do. 
Murray, M.D. do. 
Marshall do. 
Howell, M.D, h. p. do. 
Halliday, Af.D. do. 
Surg. Brown, from 2 Dr. Gds. do. 
—— Lamont, from 91 F. do. 
—— Robinson, from 16 Dr. do. 
Webster, from 4 Dr. Gds. do. 
—— Thomas, M.D. from 7 Dr. do. 
—— Peacocke, M.D. from 3 Dr. Gds. do. 
Evans, from 57 F. do. 
As. Surg. Jemmett, from 12 Dr. to be Surg. to 
Forces do. 

Unattached. 


To be Lieut.-Colonels of Infantry by purchase. 
Maj. Disney, from 7 F. 31 Aug. 1850 
— Rowley, from 56 F. do. 


To be Majors of Infantry by purchase. 
Capt. Ferguson, from Rifle Brig. 51 August,13830 
Lord W. Paulet, from 21 F. 10 Sept. 


To be Captain of Infantry by purchase. 
Lt. Wettenhall, from 31 F. 51 Aug. 1830 


To be Lieut.-Colonels of Infantry without purchase. 
Maj. Linton, from 6 Dr. 51 Aug. 1850 
— Scott, from 17 Dr. do. 
-—— Graham, from 12 Dr. do. 


To be Major of Infantry without purchase. 
Bt. Maj. Noleken, from 93 F. 1 Aug. 1830 


The undermentioned Cadets, of the Honourable 
the East India Company’s Service, to have 
temporary rank as Ensigns during the period 
v. r being pliced unter the command of 

Col. Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, ct 
Chatham, for Field Instructions in the art of 
Sapping and Mining. 


Gent. Cadet J. W. Rundall 19 Aug. 1850 














E. J. Brown do. 
J. Trail do. 
T. Studdert do. 
H. C. Armstrong do. 
oe HH, J, Margary do, 
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Local Rank. 


Maj. Baker, h. p. Unatt. Lt. Col. whilst engaged 
as a Commissioner to Greece 51 Aug. 1850 


Memorandum. 


The King has been pleased to direct, that Henry 
Bristow, Esq. late Maj. h. p. 38 F. be restored 
to his rank in the Army. 


Exchanges. 


Capt. Biggs, 29 F. with Capt. Oulton, h. p. 57 F. 

-—— Foskett, 50 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hon. F. 
Petre, h. p. 

—— Hon. R. Watson, 10 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Osborne, h. p. 

-s Bolton, 11 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Pinckney, 





 P. 
= Galbraith, 27 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Amsinck, 


- Pp 

— Grey, 36 F. with Capt. Killikelly, h. p. 

— Sir A. T. C. Campbell, 13 Dr. rec. diff. with 
Capt. Vyner, h. p. 

—— Lane, 1 F. with Capt. Daveney, 57 F. 

— Godfrey, 735 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Bower, 


h. p. 

Lieut. Bayly, 22 F. with Lieut. Hay, 60 F. 

—— Atkinson, 74 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, J. Eari 
of Portarlington, h. p. 

—— Ellis, 23 F, ree. dine with Lieut. M. A. Ste- 


wart, h. p. 
Cancelled. 


Lieut. Col. Daly, 31 F. 
Capt. Killikelly, 22 F. 


Retirements. 


Major-General. 
J O. Brien 

Lieut.-Colonels. 
Girardot, Goldstream Guards 
Walker, 25 F, 
Moffatt, 35 F. 


Blois, 1 Dr. 
Captains. 


Hodges, 7 Dr. Gds. 
Rowley, Gren. Gds. 
Oulton, 29 F. 
Montagu, 40 F, 
Sweeny, 48 F. 


Major. 


Lieutenants. 
Bulman, §7 F. 
Hughes, h. p. 39 F. 
Potts, h. p. 87 F. 
Holland, h. p. 83 F. 
Atkinson, h. p. 102 F. 
Burrard, h. p. Royal Staff Corps 
Hylton, h. p. 2 W. I. Reg. 
Cornets and Ensigns. 
Morgan, 7 Dr. 
Bidwell, h. p. 4 Dr. 
Ruspini, h. p. Wagg. Train. 
Corrigan, h. p. 5 F. 
Hook, h. p. 4 F. 
Ashley, h. p. 40 F. 
White, h. p. 60 F. 
Derbyshire, h. p. 82 F. 
Carter, h. p. 101 F. 
Campbell, h. p. 3 W. I. Reg. 
Lucas, h. p. 2 Gar. Batt. 
Mackenzie, h. p. Unatt. 
Simons, h. p. Batt. of Incorp. Militia of Upper 
Canada 
Quartermaster. 
Bate, 92 F. 
Surgeons. 


Clarke, h. p. 21 F. 

Thomas, h. p. 57 F. 
Assistant Surgeons. 

Cowie, h. p. 3 Dr. Gds. 

Eyre, h. p. 15 F. 

Dethick, h. p. 39 F. 

James, h. p. 59 F. 

May, h. p. 40 F. 

Anderson, h, p. 49 F. 

Symes, h. p. 88 F. 

Proudfoot, h. p. Rifle Brig. 

Scott, h. p. 1 Ceylon Regt. 

















— 
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p Hospital Assistant. M‘Intosh, h. p. New South Wales Fy Comp. 
Simoens, h. p. Death Sidney 0 Oct. 1829 
eaths. masters. 
- Fulton, z Dr. Dublin 4 Sept. 1830 
== Colonel. Brock, 49 F. 
Phillipps, Pembroke Militia eaaiteh 9LF. 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
Stables, h. p. Unatt, Quartermasters. 
tains. Edwards, h. ie Bourbon Regt. 27 Aug. 
Brehant, 26 F. on one from Madr Greville, h. p. 2 W. I. Regt. Carragmine, — 
17 July 1830 Dublin 8 July 
Fitzherbert, h. p. 50 F. 
pa ~ Pp. ob F. 27 Feb. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Quicke, h. p. Unatt. Bath Sept. 
J. G. Campbell, do. Madeira b Aue. Deputy Inspector. 
Kerr, h. p. Queen’s American Rang. Amherst, Alexander Robertson. 
Nova Scotia hinted 6 June Surgeons. 
ieutenants. J 
Farwell, 46 F. India 9 May Lindsay, 18 F. Stoke Hospital, near Sy meg A 
Mackenzie, 58 F. Ceylon — 
Featherstone, h. p. 71 Ft. 19 do. 


Salter, late 5 Vet. Batt. Atwrith, Wiltshire 28 Aug. 
Murray, h. p. 21 F. 28 May 
Duncombe, “a p. 52 F. 


Assistant Surgeons. 
Brown, 52 F. ar 


Mackenzie, h. p. 75 F. 8 Aug, Grier, h. p. Sta 10 June 

2d Lieutenant and Ensign. Hospital Assistant. 
L. Maclean, Ceylon Rifle Regt. Colombe Dr W. C. Smith, Jamaica 30 Aug. 

22 March 
October. 
Brevet Col. Alexander Bethune, h. p. 16.Gar. SF. Lt. Ly from 14 F. do. vice John- 
Bn. Maj. Gen. in the Army stone, 33 F. 28 Sept. 
22 July 1830 — Eustace, from 14 F. do. vice Carr, 
—— William Augustus Johnson, h. p. h, p. 14 F. . O- 
3 Ceylon Regt. do. do 5 ag ey vy from 6 F. do. vice Cum- 
Lt. Col. Sir Dudley St Leger Hill, Kt. ” berlege, h .p1F do. 
h. p. Unatt. Col. in the Army do. 6 Capt. ~ ey from h. p- Capt. vice 
Maj. Henry Shum, 50 F. Lt. Col. in the Campbell, 47 F. do. 
Army Lt. Wilson, pt. 1F. Lt. vice Greene, 
—— Henry Bristow, » p. 38 F. do. 4 5F. do. 
—_ Colin Pringle, h. p. Ger. nan. J. E. Young, Ens. vice Houten, * 
0. 0 

Capt. ie Macpherson, 22 F. Maj. in 8 Lt. c ox, from late 4 R. Vet. Bn. —_ 

the Army do. vice Mae Dermott, ret. 
George Finckney, 11 F.do. do. 12 Maj. Turberville, Lt. Col. by purehs 








Bayley, Commandant of Gozo, 
O. do. 
Mackie, 91 F. do. do. 
Local Rank. Lt.Col. Findlay, h. p. R. Afr. Corps, 
Col. on West Coast of Africa only 
26 Oct. 
4 Dr.G. Cor. Lovell, Lt. by purch. vice Daniel 
ret. 8 do. 
J. H. eee Cor. by purch. eo 
Lovell do. 
2 Dr. - ere Capt. by purch. vice Heyman, 
do. 





Cen. Gillies, Lt. by pureh. vice Hull do. 
George Bogle, Cor. by purch. vice 
Gillies do. 
4 Cor. Lloyd, Lt. vice Ramsbottom, 
prom. 12 do. 
—— Paxton, do, vice Harvey, prom. do. 
G. R. Anstey, Cor. vice Lloyd do. 
L. J. Torkington, Cor. vice Paxton do. 
6 Surg. Callom, from 84 F. Surg. vice 
Alexander, Staff 8 do. 
Fiddes, from 85 F. Surg. vice 
Badenach, Staff do. 
12 As. Surg. Greatorex, from 1 F, As. Surg. 
vice Jemmett, prom. do. 
Thomson, from 26 F. do. vice 
Shean, 16 F. 26 do. 
14 Cor. E. S. Curwen, Lt. by — vice 
Kennedy, ret. 8 Sept. 
Charles Thornhill, Cor. by purch. vice 
Curwen do. 
Gren, Gds. and Capt. Honeyman, Capt. and 
t. Col. by purch, vice Clerke, ret. do. 
Lt “Col. Fox, from 34 F. do. vice Hun- 
ter, h. p. 8 Oct. 
Ens. and Lt. Dunlop, Lt. and Capt. by 
purch. vice Honeyman 28 Sept. 
P. A. Freke, Ens, and Lt. by purch. 
vice Dunlop do. 
3 F, Gds. Edward Gage, Ens, and Lt, by purch. 
vice Booth, ret. 26 Oct. 








vice Bayly, ret. 
Capt. Jones, Maj. by purch. vice Ys 
berville, Lt. Col. co. 
Lt. Bayly, Capt. by purch. vice Jo = 


Maj 
= "isell, Lt. by purch. vice Be;ly. 


Capt. 0. 
Edward Walhouse, Ens. by purch. vice 
Bell, Lt do. 


Robert Meade, do. by purch. vice Pit- 
cairn, prom. do. 
15 Lt. Colman, Capt. vice Bt. Maj. Quill, 
prom. do. 
16 Staff As. Surg. Gordon, As. ~~, vice 
Drysdale, h. p. 12 do. 
As. Surg. Shean, from 15 Dr. om a 
Fraser, h. p 6 do. 
18 Ens. roe Flag Lt. by purch. vice Reed. 
prom. 28 Sept. 
— Egerton, from 6 F. Ens. vice w 
dam 
As. Surg. Davies, Surg. vice Lindsay, 
dead 6 Oct. 
19 Ens. eee Lt. by purch. vice Bums, 
pro Sept. 
R. A. M. Franklin, Ens. by me. vice 
Semple do. 
23 2d Lt. Powell, 1st Lt. by purch. vice 
Griffiths, Paym. 26 Oct. 
Harry George ve 2d Lt. do. 
Lt. Griffiths, Paym. vice om ~ 
dead 
26 —— Calder, Capt. vice Brebant, 
dead do. 
Ens. Pierse, Lt. do. 


Staff As. Surg. Minto, As. Surg. = 
Thomson, 15 Dr. 

51 Lt. Col. Peddie, from h. p. Lt. Co. view 

Colleton, ret. 0, 

it. .4CT from 5 F. Lt, vice Rogers: 

h. p. 1 Sept. 


uo 
~~ 
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37 
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41 


43 
44 


46 
47 


48 
52 


53 
57 


58 


59 


61 
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Lt. Col. Kelly, from h. p. Lt. cd hay 
Fox, Gren. Gds. Oct. 
Quar. Mast. Hall, from h. p. 88 F. ieee. 
Mast. vice M* ‘Cabe, ret. rec. com. 
all. 12 do. 
As. Surg. M*Donogh, from h. p. Staff 
As. Surg. 28 Sept. 
Lt. Watson, from 11 F. Lt. vice Ver- 
non, Paym. do. 
—— Jenkins, — 14 F. do. vice Shep- 
pard, h. p. 14 5 
—— Ross, from 4 . do. vice Horne, h. 
p. 1 


F. do. 

Quar. Mast. Serj. Rand. om * Mast. 
vice Williams, ret. 8 Oct, 
Lt. Collins, from 89 F. Lt. — Crow- 
ther, 80 F. 8 Sept. 
Staff As. Surg. Cowen, As. oie vice 
Radford, 62 F. 26 Oct. 
Capt. ee from 6 F. a vice 
Clarke, P. M. Sept. 
—— Hon. S. ew i from 94 F. Capt. 
vice Eccles, h. p. 6 Dr. Gds. 28 do. 
—— James Clarke, Paym. vice Mit- 
ton, dead 27 do. 
W. M. Caldwell, Ens. by pa, vice 
Hutchinson, 58 F. 8 Oct. 
Lt. Brown, from 1 F. Lt. vice Hull, 69 
F. Sept. 


-- ae Capt. by purch. vice 
Hay, r 8 Oct. 
Ens. Bavis, Lt. by purch. vice Gunning, 
Capt. do. 
Brian Palmes, Ens. by purch. vice 
Davis, Lt. Ow 
As. Surg. Spence, from 6 F. As. Surg. 
vice Brown, dead 26 do. 
Quar. Mast. Fair, from h. p. Quar. Mast. 
vice Minchin, ret. rec. oa all. 12do. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Shadforth, Lt. Col. 28 Sept. 
Bt. Maj. Hunt, Maj. vice Shadforth do. 
Lt. Brown, Capt. vice Hunt do, 
—— Ball, from h. p. 59 F. Lt. do. 
—— Putnam, from h. p. 101 F.do. do. 
—— Saunders, from 75 F. do. do. 
Ens. Lockyer, do. do. 
— Alexander, do. do. 
—— Darling, do. do. 
= a MacCarthy, from Ceyl. 


Reg. 

do. 

on Baynes, from 88 F. do. do. 

—— Bevan, from 77 F. do. do. 
— Loft, from 92 F.  . 


vice Brown 
—— Blythe, from 1 W. India Ret 
Ens. vice W. Lockyer 
A. T. Allan, do, viee E. Lockyer fo. 
John Spence, do. vice Alexander do. 
S. F. de Samarez, do.vice Darling 1 Oct. 
Ens. Herbert Hutchinson, from 47 F. 
Ens. vice Howard, 83 F. 8 do. 
Qua. Mas. Gorman, Adj. with rank of 
Ens. vice Robertson, res. Adj. only 
26 do. 
Ens Heathcote, Adj. vice Calder, res. 
Adj. only 12 do. 
As. Surg. *M“Credie, from 65 F. As. 
Surg. 28 Sept. 
Lt. Verner, Capt. by purch. — Glos- 
ter, prom. 8 Oct. 
—s Philipps, Lt. by purch. viceVerner, 
apt. 


do. 
Alexander Gerard, Ens. by purch. vice 

Philipps, Lt. do. 
Ens. Freer, Lt. by purch. vice Tracie, 
ret. 26 do. 
William e Young, Ens. do. 
As. Surg. } iller, fron h. p. 5 W. 1. Regt. 
As, Surg. vice M‘Credie,60 F.28 Sept. 
Ens. Witham, Lt. by purch., vice Gib- 
son, prom. 6 Oct. 
Arthur Surtees, Ens. do. 
* Hull, pene 48 F. Lt. vice Vernon, 
28 Sept. 

As. ye Stewart, from h.p. 6 F. / As. 
Surg, vice Hughes, cance. ro O- 
James S, Atkinson, Ens. vice Bevan, 


57 F. 50 
Staff As, Surg. Cruickshank, As. Surg. 
vice Divir, 91 F. 


Lt. Crowther, from 44 F. Lt. vies 
Thornley, cane, do, 





[Dec, 


85 F. Ens. Howard, from 58 do. by purch, 
vice Watson, 58 F. 25 Sept. 
86 —— Stuart, do. by purch. vice Grant, 
pron. do, 
John Dowman, Ens. do. 
88 - E. A. Hawker, Ens. vice —, te F. 
0 Oct. 
91 Capt. Graham, from h. p. capt vice 
Mahon, ret. 2 Oct. 
92 D. Stewart, Ens. vice Loft, 51 F. 
30 Sept. 
93 Ens. Grant, Lt. by purch. vice O’Meara, 
prom. 28 rg 

W. B. Ainslie, Ens. 
94 Capt. Mackie, h. P- 6 Dr. Gds, capt 
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vice Hawke, 4 
Ens. Cunninghame, Lt. by purch. ae 


Workman, prom. do. 
J. T. Bligh, Ens. by purch. vice Cun- 
ninghame do. 


1W.1.R. G. Rawstorue, Ens. vice Blyth, a F. 
Cey]l.Regt. J. Patan 2d Lt. 


Jas. Mitchell Macdonald, 2d Lt. vice 
Maclean 26 Oct. 
Royal Art. 2d Lt. Young, Ist. Lt. ido, 


Staff. 


Lt. Col. Hugh Edward Hunter, h. p. Gren. Gds. 
Dep. Adj. Gen. in the een.” vice Maj. 
L’Estrange 8 Oct. 1850 


vice M-Carthy, 
30 do 


Commissariat Department. 


To be Dep. Com. Gen. to the Forces. 
As. Com. Gen. Maturin, 10 Sept. 1850 





























Strachan de, 
——— Moore do, 
——— Spurrier do, 
—_—— ——_-——_ G. Moore do, 
—_———_ — Ibbetson do, 
—— — Cumming do. 
—_——_— Smelling do. 
To be Assist. Com. Gen. to the Forces. 
Dep. As. Com. Gen. Alsopp do. 
Cuming do. 
-— Hill do. 
———— Raquineau do. 
—————  — —- —— Yeovland do. 
—_——_—— M ‘Nab do. 
——— — — ——— Cundell do. 
— — — — Chiaran do. 
ee Green do. 
Riddell do. 
— —__ ———— William Alex. Thomson do. 
—_—— W. Thomson do, 
To be Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. to the Forces. 
Com. Clerk A. O. Saunders do. 
—— Cha. Seymour do. 
— F. T. Mybrea do. 
—— J. Macpherson do. 
——_— W. Montresor do. 
—-— Tho. Wilson do. 
—— Wm. Nicholls do. 


Hospital Staff. 


To be Surgeons to the Forces. 

Surg. Alexander, M.D. vice Short, prom. 8 Oct. 
Badenach, 2/.D. from 8 Dr. vice — 

prom. 

To be Assistant Surgecn to the Forces. 

Assist. Surg. M‘Isaac, from h. p- viee Gordon, 

16 F. 5 May 1825 
—_— 0’ Brien, from 28 F. vice Cruikshank, 








79 F. 26 Oct. 1850 

—~— Duncanson, M.D. from h. pe 49 F. vice 

Hart, 31 F. do. 

Hosp. Assist. Menzies, from h. p. co. 
Unattached. 


To be Lieut. Colonel of Infantry by purchase. 
Maj. Gilman, from 69 F, 26 Oct. 1850 
To be Majors of Infantry. 


Capt. Gloster, from 61 F. by purch. 8 do, 
Brevet Maj. Hamilton, from 19 F, 12 do, 
—— Quill, from 15 F, 26 de, 
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To be Captains of Infantry. 

Lieut. Graham, from 74 F. 8 Oct. 
Ramsbottom, from 4 Dr Gds. by — 7 

12 do. 

—— Harvey, from 4 Dr. by purch. do. 
Butler, from 35 F. 28 do. 
Downie, from 1 W. I. R. do. 
—- Cockrane, from 55 F. do. 
Boyes, from 58 F. do. 
Robertson, from 56 F. do. 
—— Gordon, from 22 F. do. 
Colthurst, from 4 F. do. 
Reardon, from 22 F. do. 

To be Lieutenant of Infantry by purchase. 

Ens. Pitcairn, from 12 F. 26 Oct. 1826 


Exchanges. 


Capt. Mackey, 22 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Wilkin- 
son, h. p. 49 F. 

Lieut. Dennis, 6 F. with Lieut. Curteis, R. Afr. 
Corps 

—— Coombe, 20 F. with Lieut. Kennedy, h, p. 
R. W. I. Rang. 
eas 99 F. with Lieut. Bunyon, h. p. 

0 F. 





—-— Macintyre, 1 W. I. R. with Lieut. Palmer, 
h. p. York Rang. 
— — Keen, Ceyl. Regt. with Lieut. Clare, h. p. 
F. 


60 
Nowlan, 75 F. with Lieut. Combe, h. p. 
W. I. Rang. 





Memorandum. 


The exchange between Capt. M‘Carthy, 14 Dr. 
and Capt. Musgrave, h. p. on the 8th Oct. 1829, 
was with the difference between a Full Pay 
Troop and a Full Pay Company, Capt. M‘Car- 
thy having repaid the sum of L511. 


Cancelled. 


Lt. Thornley, 80 F. 
Assist. Surg. Hughes, 71 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Licutenant-Colonels. 

Bayley, 12 F. 
Sir J. R. Colleton, 31 F. 

Major. 
Ebhart, h. p. Unatt. 

Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Clark, Gren. Gds. 

Captains. 


Heyman, 2 Dr. 
Hay, 52 F. 
Mahon, 91 F. 
Macdonald, h, p. 35 F. 
Lieutenants. 
Daniel, 7 Dr. Gds. 
Kennedy, 14 Dr. 
Booth, 3 F. Gds. 
Tracie, 65 F. 
Cha. Macdonald, h. p. Unatt. 
Davies, h. p. 99 F. 
Miller, h. p. 1 F. 
Moises, h. p. 7 Dr. Gds. 
Fettes, h. p. 14 Dr. 
Ensigus. 
Taylor, h. p. W. I. Rang. 
Jackson, h. p. 3 F. 
Lodington, h. p. 53 F. 
Von Reiche, h. p. L Line Ger. L. 


Paymaster. 
Mac Dermot, 8 F. 
Quartermasters. 
Jas. M‘Cabe, 56 F. 
Williams, 43 F, 
Minchin, 55 F. 
Coleman, 65 F. 


Rendall, h. p. Staff 
Assistant Surgeons. 
Starr, 95 F. 


Dundas, h. p. 60 F. 
Macfadgean, h. p. 23 F. 
Maurice, h. p. 7 Dr. 
Bow, h. p. 77 F. 


Surgeon. 





Avrnaseticat List or Excusn Banxrurts, from 23d September to 23d October. 


Ackerman, J., Bruton, draper 

Arnold, J., Thorntrec, farmer 

Ashcroft, H. and J. B., Liverpool, marble-masons 

Atkin, G., Clerkenwell-green, victualler 

Ash, H., Bulwell, grocer 

Boraman, J., Store-street, butcher 

Bigne, A. P. la, Bristol, wine-merchant 

Bryant, S., Waterloo-road, Surrey, broker 

Boldron, W., Aldborough, farmer 

Bourne, E., Bartholomew-lane, stock-broker 

Bullard, J., Brighton, tobacconist 

Blake, W., Tooting, brewer 

Baker, J. S. Bradford, innkeeper 

Blackburn, A., Preston, linen-draper 

Cross, J., Turnmill-street, pawnbroker 

Carter, E., Walbrook-buildings, money-scrivener 

Duncan, M., and J. Monday, Kingston-upon- Hull, 
wine-merchants 

Evans, A., Shiffnall, victualler 

Elliott, T., Bennett-street, grocer 

Ellis, W., Swanage, brewer 

Frisby, R. M., Mark-lane, wine-merchant 

Fradsley, W. H. Shacklewell-green, stock-manu- 
facturer 

Featherstone, J., Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant 

Force, H., Exeter, upholsterer 

Fiander, J., Down-street, plumber 

Grandy, T., Pendleton, manufacturer 

Gibson, W., Deddington, victualler 

Greening, G. S., Sheffield,’ draper 

Hudson, R., Birmingham, currier 

Hollinsworth, C. H., Southwark, coal-merchant 

Hudson, W., Birmingham, victualler 

Harris, A. E., Goulston-square, dealer in feathers 

Jackson, J. M., Brighton, cabinet-maker 

King, J., Lamb’s Conduit-street, draper 

Knevett, J., Hammersmith, victualier 

Lawrence, E., Ipswich, ship-owner 

Leeson, J., Nottinghem, hosier 

Ledden, W., Liverpool, merchant 


Lumsden, E. and R., Monkwearmouth-shore, 
ship-builders 

Leach, R., and W. M. Pousset, Cow Cross, dealers 

Lane, J., Brixham, ship-builder 

Mann, J., Cleobury Mortimer, baker and grocer 

Morris, C. J., Leamington-priors, bookseller 

Minton, R., Hereford, draper 

Mattison, W. Clerkenwell, victualler 

Metcalfe, G., Liverpool, grocer 

Morrel, J., Store-street, builder 

Neve, A., Portsea, draper 

Pollard, J., Deptford, baker and smack-owner 

Page, J., Thame, linen-draper 

Pierce, P. M., Liverpool, common-brewer 

Pelham, J., Rotherhithe, print-se}ler 

Pickthorne, F. P. B., Southampton-row and Ar- 
lington-street, surgeon 

Potter, T., Nottingham, cheesemonger 

Pryke, P., Great Coggeshall, tailor 

Randall, J., Iver, farmer 

Rees, R., Swansea, ironmonger 

Robinshaw, J., Rochdale, flannel-manufacturer 

Routledge, W., Wigton, butcher 

Rusher, J., Stamford, woolstapler 

Somers, L., Aldgate, jeweller 

Smith C., and G. Arnold, Bath, innholders 

Stanford, J., Paddington, smith 

Smith, G., Birmingham, cock-founder 

Sporle, G., Ipswich, shoemaker 

Tindall, G. and W., Beverley and Hull, seedsmen 

Tadman, J., Newcastle-upon-T yne, perfumer 

Taylor, G., Old Bond-street, shoemaker 

Thomas, W., Holborn, linen-draper 

Wailer, £. H., Bristol, timber-merchant 

Weilington, R., Chard, carrier 

Welier, A., Maresfield, victualler 

Wilkinson, R., Shrewsbury, draper 

Williams, R., Weobley, grocer 

Westerby, R., Brotherton, lime-burner 

Yapp, R., and G, Yapp, Hoptop, dealers 
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Atruaseticat List or Scorcn Banxrurts, from lst October to 1st November. 


Clark, William, merchant, Inverness 

Fraser, Robert, grocer, Inverness 

Johnston and Bell, cattle-dealers, by Lockerby, 
and John Johnston, Stobohill, and Walter Bell, 
Holemeadows, the partners, as individuals 

Robertson, Jedediah, cloth-merchant, Perth 

Steavenson, John Carpenter, merchant, Fortrose 

Strachan, James, manufacturer, road-contractor, 
and general merchant, residing at Myres of 


Murie, in the parish of Errol, and county of 
Perth 


Wilson and Co., distillers at Blackburn, near 
Aberdeen, as a company, and George Wilson 
of Glasgowego, distiller at Blackburn, and ad- 
vocate in Aberdeen, and Thomas Wilson, dis- 
tiller at Blackburn, and farmer at Clintarty, 
_ - the partners of that company, as indi- 
viduals 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June 14, At Calcutta, the lady of David Mac- 
farlan, Esq. Civil Service, Bengal, of a daughter, 

July 21. At No. 60, York Terrace, London, the 
lady of Adam Duff, Esq. of a son. 

Sept. 19. At Coll House, Mull, the lady of Hugh 
M‘Lean, Esq, younger of Coll, of a son. 

50. At Feltham, Middlesex, Mrs W. Graham, 
of a daughter. 

— At Dunavoird House, the lady of John 
Forbes, Esq. M.D. of a son. 

Oct. 1. At Fort-Augustus, Mrs Fraser of Aber- 
tarf, of a son, since deceased. 

— At Sindola, Mahabuleshur Hills, the lady of 
Lieut.-Colonel Archibald Robertson, resident at 
Sattara, of a son. 

— At Sanquhar House, Morayshire, the lady of 
Arthur Ruxton, Esq. of a son. 

3%. At Kirkmichael House, Ayrshire, the lady 
of Captain Hallowell Carew, R.N. of a son. 

5. At Laurence Park, the lady of Thomas 
Learmonth, Esq. of a daughter. 

J. The lady of William C. Hamilton, Esq. of 
Craighlaw, of a son, 

9. At 60, North Hanover Street, Mrs Murray, 
of a daughter. 

10. At Eecles House, Mrs Greig, of a son. 

13. At 13, Windsor Street, Mrs Peddie, of a 
daughter. 

14. At Antermony, the lady of John Lennox 
Kincaid, Esq. of a son. 

— At Loehton, Mrs Captain Nisbet of Lochton, 
of a son. 

17. At Southfield, Mrs Forrester of Craigthan- 
net, of a daughter. 

18. At 2, Mansfield Place, Mrs MacDowall, of 
a daughter. 

— At London, Mrs William Kirk, of a son. 

— At Ramsay Lodge, Mrs C. Innes, of a 
daughter. 

20, At Redgorton, Mrs Liston, of a daughter. 

— At Dee Bank, the lady of Sir John Gordon 
of Earlston, Bart., of a son. 

— Mrs A. Watson, 11, Duncan Street, of a son. 

21. At li, Leopold Place, Mrs M. Turnbull, of 
a daughter. 

— At Parsonage House, Musselburgh, Mrs 
Wells, of 2 son. 

— At Old Aberdeen, the lady of Dr Macpher- 
son, of King’s College, of a daughter, 

22. Mrs Robertson, 28, Albany Street, of a son. 

— At 12, Hill Square, Mrs Day, of a son. 

23. At 51, Dundas Street, Mrs Strathy, of a 
daughter. 

24, At London, the lady of Captain Bain, James 
Watt steam packet, of a son. 

— At the Manse of Fettercairn, Mrs Whyte, of 
a daughter. 

25. At 5, North Charlotte Street, Mrs Howden, 
of a daughter. 

— At Trinity, near Edinburgh, the lady of 
Captain R. A. Waugh, of a daughter. 

26. At Jedburgh, Mrs Nichol, of a daughter. 

27. At 9, Cassels Place, Leith, Mrs Young, of 
a “aughter. 

— At Creedy, Devon, the lady of Lieut.-Col, 
Ferguson, Grenadier Guards, of a son. 

29, At Montrose, Mrs Smith, of a daughter. 

P og At 4, Henderson Row, Mrs, J. R, Prentice, 

@ son, 





Nov. 5. At 55, London Street, Mrs L. Mackin- 
tosh, of a daughter. 

—At 4, Montgomery Street, Mrs James Hewat, 
of a daughter. 

4. At London, the lady of Lewis Crombie, Esq, 
of a daughter, 





MARRIAGES, 


May 11. At Ellore, Captain George Gray, of 
the 2ist native infantry, to Anna, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Mordant Carthorn, rector of 
Mathshall, Norfolk. 

22. At Bombay,’ Lieut. George Deck, of the 
Royal Engineers, nephew of Mr and Lady Fran- 
ces Trail, Suffolk, to Harriet, daughter of the 
Rev. F. Grant, rector of Wrabness and Merston, 
and grand-daughter of the late Sir Archibald 
Grant, Bart. of Monymusk. 

Sept. 14. At Chipstead, the Hon, James St 
Clair, eldest son of the Right Hon. Lord St 
Clair, to Jane, eldest daughter of Archibald Little, 
Esq. of Shadden Park, Surrey. 

22. At Camberwell, Alexander, eldest son of 
D. W. Dougal, Esq. of Wyndford, Lanarkshire, 
to Caroline, only daughter of the late Rev. George 
Manson, A.M. Rector of Lair, Leicestershire. 

Oct. 1. At Tottenham Church, Mr William 
Macfarlane of Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Samuel Luck Kent, Esq. Tottenham Green. 

5. At Glasgow, Lieut. John Macfarlane, Royal 
Marines, to Johanna, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. John Macfarlane, minister of Kilbran- 
don, Argyllshire. 

6. At Brechin, the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, of 
Arbirlot, to Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
James Burns, one of the ministers of Brechin. 

— At Rotterdam, the Rev. William Stevens, 
one of the ministers of the National Scottish 
Church there, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
George Gibson, Esq. of that place. 

7. At Queen Place, Leith Walk, Mark Watt, 
Esq. to Mary, youngest daughter of the late John 
Pattison, Esq. of Leith. 

— At Eastfield, Leith, Mr Malcolm Sinclair, 
merchant, Lerwick, to Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Henry Sinclair, merchant, 
Shetland. 

9. At Paris, George Ramsay, Esq. second son 
of the late Sir William Ramsay, Bart. of Banff, 
Perthshire, to Emily Eugenia, daughter of the 
aga Lennon, Esq. county Westmeath, Ire- 

and. 

— At London, Lieut.-Col. A. Macdonald, Royal 
Artillery, to Susan Fox, eldest daughter of the 
Hon. and Rev. Charles Strangeways. 

11. At Edinburgh, James Skelton, Esq. W.S. 
to Margaret Marjory, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Kinnear, Esq. of Kinloch. 

12. At Dr Lewins’, Leith, Robert Lorimer, 
Esq. M.D, Haddington, to Eliza, only daughter 
of the late Thomas Westwood, Esq. merchant, 
Cadiz. 

14. At Cornhill, Louis 'P. Legge, Esq. to Eliza- 
beth Sophia, eldest daughter of R. Compton, Esq. 
of Melkington. 

— At Bog Hall, Ayrshire, David William Jamie- 
son, Esq. accountant, Edinburgh, to Miss Euphemia 
Patricia, eldest daughter of John Baird, Esq, late 
or Allahabad. 








c, 
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16. The Rev. Joseph Butterworth Clarke, M.A. 
chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex, youngest son of Dr Adam Clarke, to Matilda 
Eliza » youngest daughter of the late Henry 
Brooke, Esq. of Henbury, Gloucestershire. 

18. At Grangevale, Beith, Lieut. William Lyon, 
R.N. to Jane, daughter of the late James Dobie, 
Esq. of Grangevale, 

— At Inverleith Place, Thomas Wood, Esq. 
surgeon, 48, Great King Street, to Miss Janet Ro- 
cheid, eldest daughter of the jate James Rocheid, 
Esq. of Inverleith. 

20. At Garvock, Angus Turner, Esq. writer, Glas- 
gow, to Mary, second daughter of Robert Greme, 
Esq. of Garvock. 

— At Stirling, on the 2/st ult. Alexander Ritchie, 
Esq. Canonmills, Edinburgh, to Eliza, daughter 
of John Dick, Esq. Stirling. 

26. At 2, Moray Street, Leith Walk, Mr John 
Telfer, merchant there, to Ann, daughter of W. 
Lamont, Esq. controlling surveyor of his Majesty’s 
customs, Leith. 

-— At Edinburgh, Mr James Bruce, hosier, to 
Mrs Mary Ann Ferguson, daughter of the deceased 
Rev. Robert Stirling, late minister of Dumblane. 

27. At Glasgow, the Rev. Henry Renton, Kelso, 
to Margaret, third daughter of the late Duncan 
M‘Callum, Esq. 

28. At Dublin, James Stewart Shanks, Esq. late 
of Edinburgh, to Miss Eleanor Anne Jones, of 
North Anne Street, Montjoy Square. 

Nov. 1, At Inner Dunning, Mr Andrew Laurie, 
Balgarvie, to Isabella, daughter of Mr David Do- 
naldson, farmer, Inner Dunning. 

— At St Paul's Chapel, Mr R. B. Stewart, 
teacher of dancing, to Miss Ann Emma Lilly, of 
London, 

— At Glasgow, Mr Archibald Livingston, writer 
there, to Jane Household, only daughter of the 
late Robert Henderson, Esq. surgeon, Glasgow. 

2. At the Manse of Pitsligo, James Brodie Spot- 
tiswood, Esq. to Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev, 
Alexander Farquhar, ininister of Pitsligo. 

Lately, At St John’s Chapel, Poitobello, Henry, 
second son of the late James Stuart, Esq. of Gie- 
nada, to Elizabeth Anna Maria, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mrs Donnelian, of London. 

— At Colen, near Perth, George Home, Esq. 
of Fertile Hall, Berwickshire, to Miss Margaret 
Aitchison, grand-daughter of the late Sir John 
Stirling of Glorat, Bart. 

— At Henlow, Bedfordshire, W. J. Goodeve, of 
Clifton, Esq. to Lady Frances Jemima Erskine, 
eldest daughter of the late and sister to the pre- 
sent Earl of Mar. 

— At Geneva, Thomas Hog, Esq. son of Mr 
Hog of Newliston, to Maynard, daughter of Cap- 
tain Swinton of Warsash. 


DEATHS. 

March. At Ceylon, Lieut. Lachlan MacLean, 
of the Ceylon rifle regiment, sixth son of the late 
Archibald MacLean, Esq. of Pennycross. 

May 15. On board the Hon. East India Com- 
any’s ship Charles Grant, while returning to 
urope, Hugh Syme, Esq. of Singapore. 

June 23. On board the Providence, on her pas- 
sage from Calcutta to the Cape of Good Hope, 
David Dale, Esq. of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Civil Service, aged 35. 

Aug. 9. At St Andrew’s, New Brunswick, after 
a short illness, John Campbell, Esq. aged 68, The 
deceased was for many years Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and a Member of the House of 
Assembly of the Province, the duties of which he 
faithfully and honourably discharged. 

Sept. 13. At Rome, in his 46th year, the Rev. 
Robert Finch, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, 
F.S.A. &e. : 

15. At Killin, Lieut. P. Brown, York light 
infantry volunteers. 

18. At Strathavon, Mr Francis Muir, in his 
85th year; and on the 22d his wife, Ann Torrance, 
aged 814, as the relatives were returning from the 
funeral of her husband. 

— AtGreenock, Jean, daughter of John M‘Lean, 
Esq. of Shuno, and relict of John M‘Aulay, sen. 
Esq. merchant in Greenock. 

19. At Woolwich, aged 75, Margaret, widow of 
Major Alexander Macbean, of the 14th regiment 
of foot, and a of the late William Murray, 
Esq. formerly of Aberdeen, 





20. At New York, Robert Gillespie, Esq. mer- 
chant in that city, second son ort the late’ Rev. 
John Gillespie, and brother of the late Rev, 
— Gillespie, both ministers of the parish of 

ells. 

22. At Percy Cottage, Tunbridge Wells, Gran 
eldest daughter of Dr Ban ey} his Majesty's 
ship Hyperion, 

24, At 3, Lauriston Lane, Miss Sinclair, late 
matron of the Children’s Hospital, Bristo Port, 
Edinburgh, and eldest —— of the late Rev, 
James Sinclair, minister of the United Associate 
Congregation, Stronza, Orkney. 

25. At Musselburgh, John Clark Stuart, younge 
est son of the late Mr John Stuart, merchant 


ere. 

26. At Musselburgh, Mr Alexander Moffat, 
aged 73, 

27. At 41, North Hanover Street, Miss Mar- 
oe Maitland, daughter of the late Thomas 

laitland, Esq. of Soutra. ; 

28. At Perth, Mrs Young, relict of the late 
John Young, Esq. of Belwood. 

29. At Colinsburgh, Mr John Gourlay, aged 92. 

30. At 10, Brandon Street, Neill, only son of 
Mr Neill M‘Laren, merchant, Edinburgh. . 

Oct. 1, At Leghorn, the Right Hon. Lady 
Forbes. . 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Small, Esq. W.S. 
and one of the heralds of Scotland, 

= is Aberdeen, William Davidson, Esq. mere 
chant. 

— At his seat, Brandum, in the county of 
Monaghan, Major Skeffingham Hamilton, 

— At Bernisdale, Isle of Skye, Donald Monro, 
catechist, on the establishment of the Society in 
Edinburgh for Promoting Christian Know 
aged 53 be This singular character was a 
native of Portree. Having lost his eyesight at 
the age of 14, he became incapacitated the 
ordinary occupations of his station in life; but. 
he contrived somehow or other to get himself 
appointed a catechist. His intellectual powers 
were of the first order—his memory quite remarks 
able for its accuracy and retentiveness. He could 
repeat verbatim the whole of the New Testament, 
and the greater part of the Old. , 

2. At Eckworth, the seat of the Marquis of 
Bristol, the Hon. Eliza Harrict Ellis, only daugh- 
ter of Lord and Lady Howard de Waldon. 

— At Kirkwall, Jessie Sinclair, aged 21, wife of 
Mr Robert Scarth, North Ronaldshay. 

3. At Cross Hall, Berwickshire, Major Edward 
naa of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service. 

<n Edinburgh, Andrew Thomson, Esq. pur- 
ser, R.N, 

4. At Chainberry, in Savoy, Miss Elizabeth 
Graham, eldest daughter of the late William 
Graham, Esq. younger of Gartmore. 

— At Rothsay, Margaret Campbell, lady of 
Major John Campbell, Auchenroach, late of his 
Majesty’s 16th infantry. 

5. Atthe Manse, Largs, the Rev. Jacob Richard- 
son, minister of that parish. 

6. At 10, Windmill Street, Mrs Margaret Burns, 
wife of Mr George Lawrie, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Hamble Cliff, Hants, Julia, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, aged 17 

years, 
. — At London, James Inglis, Esq. second son 
of the late John Inglis, Esq. of Vine Hills, Lanark- 
shire, many years a Director of the Hon. East 
India Company. : : 

— At Mount-Annan, Lieut.-General Dirom. ' 

— At Newholm, Andrew Wight, youngest son 
of Charles Cuningham, Esq. W.S. ' 

— At Chichester, Mrs Teesdale, widow of 
Lieut.-Colonel Teesdale. 

7. At 17, South Hanover Street, Mrs Robert 
Lorimer. 

— At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Mr Robert 
Brown, son of the Rev. Dr William Brown, Esk- 
dale Muir. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Duncan, late 
corrector of the University Press. 

9. At Dunse, Mr Adam Landals, formerly te- 
nant in Brieryhill. : , 

10. John Bell, Chapel-hill, Berwickshire. 

— At Kilmuir, Isle of Skye, Lieut. Sorle Mac- 
donald, at the very advanced age of 106. He has 
left three children under 10 years of age. 
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10. At Portobello, Lieut. Donald Gilchrist, R.N. 

11, At Lowick, John Craig, student, aged 16, 
nephew of the Rev. Israel Craig, Lowick, North- 
umberland. 

— At Dirleton, aged 18, Eliza, daughter of Mr 
James Henderson, teacher there. 

— At Mount Uniecke, Nova Scotia, the Hon. 
Richard John Uniacke, his Majesty’s Attorney- 
General for that province. 

+ 12, At Haddington, Mr James Deans, aged 76 


years. 

— At Southfield Cottage, near Duddingstone, 
David Beatson, youngest son of John Marshall, 
Esq. advocate, 

» = At10, Salisbury Street, Mrs Houatson Ren- 
ton, of house, Peebles-shire. : 

— At7, St John’s Place, Leith, Mr D. Martin 
Dudgeon, sixth son of John Dudgeon, Esq. 

— At Gogar » Dr Alexander Stuart. 

— At Ballumbie, near Dundee, Mrs Amelia 
Gardyne, relict of the late John Kirkaldy, Esq. 

13. At Buccleuch Place, William Braidwood, 

9. 


— At 6, London Street, Mr Henry Greig, sen. 

14. At Greme’s Hall, Orkney, David Petzie, 
Esq. in his 79th year. 

— At 10, Manor Place, Mrs Jean Pitcairn, 
wife of James Laidlaw, Esq. W.S. 

15. At Newton, James ‘T'rotter, Esq. aged 80. 

— At 6, Union Street, Mr John Walton, from 
the county of Durham. 

16. At Portobello, William Henderson, Esq. 
late of Lawton. 

— At Glasgow, Lieut.-General David Shank, a 
native of that = 

— At Woll, Gilbert Scott, Esq. youngest son of 
the jate Charles Scott, Esq. of Woll. 
"17. At Ladykirk House, William Robertson, 
Esq. of Lady 


k. 
—-At Stovey Bank, Miss Anne Ramsay, se- 
nu. daughter of the late Captain David Ramsay, 


-N. 

: 18, At Muckhart Manse, aged 89, the Rev. 
Andrew Gibson. 

— At Banff, aged 84, William Reid, —- for 
Many years town-clerk of that burgh, and late 
agent there for the Bank of Scotland. 

— At Belhaven, the Rev. Archibald Singers, 
minister of Fala. 

19. At Interlachen, in Switzerland, Patrick 
Clark, Esq. of Elmbank. 

— At Shugborough, Staffordshire, Captain the 
Hon. William Anson, C.B., R.N., fourth son of 
the late Lord Viscount Anson. 

— At I~ 7 Hall, James Donaldson, Esq. 

20. At Li Chelsea, Sir W. A. Brown, Bart. 


Lieut.-Colonel in his Majesty’s 10st regiment of 





Deaths. 
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20. At 5, Brown Square, Thomas Duncan, Esq. 
manufacturer, Paisley. 

— At75, George Street, the infant son of James 
Syme, Esq. 

21, At Dowanhill. Alexander, only son of John 
Murray, Esq. of Livilands. 

— At Greenlaw House, in his 81th year, Sir 
Alexander Gordon of Culvennan, Knight, sheriff 
of the county, and colonel of the Kircudbright- 
shire local militia. 

— At 22, Elm Row, Mrs Agnes Robertson, wife 
of Thomas Thomson, Esq. late Comptroller of 
his Majesty’s Customs at Perth. 

— At Le Mans, the Right Hon. the Earl of Be- 
verley, in his 81st year. 

— At Rothsay, Mr John Crombie, senior, dyer 
in Edinburgh. 

— At 12, Coates Crescent, Miss Janet Watson, 
daughter of the late James Watson, Esq. of Saugh- 
ton. 


24. At 2, Baxter Place, Mrs Jane Walker, wife 
of James Thomson, Esq. late merchant, Leith. 

— At Dumfries, Dr Benjamin Bartlett Bucha- 
nan, M.D. 

25, At Kilfeacle, county Tipperary, Denis Scul- 
ly, Esq. barrister at Jaw, author of the celebrated 
Treatise on the Penal Law of Ireland. 

£6. At Irvine, Mrs Julia Montgomerie, widow 
of James Montgomerie, Esq. of Knockewart. 

— At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady Char- 
lotte Leslie. 

28. At 6, Manor Place, Alice, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. David Wauchope, rector of Warkton. 

50. At Edinburgh, Mrs Emma Monteith, wife 
of Alexander Earl Monteith, Esq. advocate. 

351. At 49, Northumberland Street, Miss Isobel 
Gray, daughter of the late William Gray, Esq. of 
Newholm, aged 85. 

— At 3, Meadow Place, George Brunton, Esq. 

= At 54, South Bridge, Mrs Margaret M‘Do- 
wall. 

— At 17, George Street, Miss Catherine Lillie. 

Nov. 1. At Edinburgh, Mr William Lindsay, 
aged 36. 

— At Wentworth House, Yorkshire, in her 
43d year, the Viscountess Milton. Her ladyship 
was Charlotte, daughter ot Thomas, first Lord 
Dundas, father of the present Lord Dundas. 

Lately, At 55, Queen Street, William Walker, 
Esq. son of the late John Walker, minister of 
Traquair. 

— At sca, on his passage to Britain, William 
Collins Brunton, Esq. eldest son of the late Colonel 
Brunton, military Auditor-Gencral at Madras. 

— At Ceylon, Edwaid Finch, brother of the 
Ear] of Aylesford. 

— At Brighton, Lieut.-Colonel Philip Clarke, 
Jate of the grenadier guards. 
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